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Enclosed  is  the  final  environmental  impact  statement  (FEIS)  on  the  10-year 
timber  management  plan  for  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units  in 
Coos  Bay  District.   In  using  this  analysis,  readers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
a  FEIS  is  not  the  decision  document.   It  does  provide  an  analytical  basis  for 
the  proposed  decision  which  will  be  announced  in  a  draft  decision  document  in 
a  few  months . 

Public  response  in  the  form  of  comment  on  the  draft  EIS,  released  August  14, 
1980,  was  both  gratifying  and  overwhelming.   Dominant  impact  concerns  were  in 
the  general  areas  of  wildlife  values  and  socioeconomic  conditions.   We 
acknowledge  and  share  these  concerns.   To  help  focus  on  these  issues,  two 
additional  alternatives  have  been  addressed  in  the  FEIS.   One  alternative  of 
the  draft  EIS  was  deleted.   For  maintenance  of  a  common  baseline  and  ease  of 
tracking  the  analytical  approach,  the  preferred  alternative  remains 
essentially  unchanged,  although  additional  clarification  is  provided. 

Due  to  the  addition  of  new  alternatives,  a  60-day  comment  period  on  the  FEIS 
is  established.   Comments  will  be  accepted  by  the  Coos  Bay  District  Manager 
until  May  29,  1981.   Letters  may  be  addressed  to: 

District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

333  S  4th  St. 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon  97420 
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oral,  on  the  draft  EIS  plus  any  written  comments  on  the  FEIS,  the  District 
Manager  will  prepare  a  draft  program  decision  document.   That  document  will 
be  distributed  for  public  review  and  comment  with  a  45-day  comment  period, 
which  will  include  at  least  one  public  meeting.   The  final  program  decision 
document  is  expected  in  September. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  Coos  Bay  planning  effort  and  this  EIS. 
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S'oi 


SOUTH  COAST  AND  CURRY  SUSTAINED  YIELD  UNITS  PROPOSED  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT 
Draft  (  )  Final  (x)  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Rureau  of  Land  Management 

1.  Type  of  Action:   Administrative  (x)   Legislative  (  ) 

2.  Abstract:  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  proposes  to  implement  a  10-year 
timber  management  plan  for  the  326,372  acres  of  public  land  in  the  South 
Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units  of  the  Coos  Bay  District  (Oregon).  The 
proposed  annual  timber  harvest  is  34.47  million  cubic  feet  (218  MM  bd.ft.) 
from  the  264,043  acre  timber  production  base.  Treatments  specified  by  the 
proposal  include  harvest  by  clearcut  and  single  tree  selection  methods,  slash 
disposal,  site  preparation,  planting  of  trees  (including  genetically  improved 
stock),  herbicide  application,  precommercial  thinning,  fertilization  and  road 
construction.  Implementation  of  the  proposed  action  would  reduce  annual 
timber  harvest  from  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units  by  2.43 
million  cubic  feet  (16  MM  bd.  ft.).  Air  quality  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  particulates  from  slash  burning.  Adverse  impacts  to  soil  and  water 
resources  would  be  of  a  lesser  magnitude  than  under  the  present  program,  but 
adverse  site-specific  impacts  would  still  occur.  Degree  of  impact  on 
previously  unidentified  cultural  resources  is  dependent  upon  success  of 
pre-disturbance  cultural  resource  surveys  which  are  part  of  the  proposal. 
Terrestrial  wildlife  would  be  impacted  by  a  shift  in  habitat  from  a  fairly 
even  distribution  of  habitat  classes  to  a  forest  where  two  successional 
stages  predominate.  The  proposed  action  would  cause  a  net  loss  of  81  jobs  in 
the  timber  industry. 

3.  Alternatives  analyzed: 

(1)  Emphasis  on  Timber  Production. 

(2)  Emphasis  on  Timber  Production  Consistent  with  the  Spotted  Owl 
Management  Plan. 

(3)  Emphasis  on  Non-Timber  Values. 

(4)  No  Control  of  Competing  Vegetation  with  Herbicides. 

(5)  DELETED  (Forestry  Program  for  Oregon). 

(6)  Lower  Average  Minimum  Harvest  Size. 

(7)  No  Allowable  Cut  Effect. 

(8)  No  Action. 

(9)  Emphasis  on  Wildlife  Habitat  plus  other  Non-Timber  Values. 
(10)  Maximum  Timber  Production. 

4.  The  draft  statement  was  filed  with  EPA  and  made  available  to  the  public 
on  August  14,  1980. 
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SUMMARY 


VICINITY   MAP 

SOUTH  COAST  a  CURRY  EIS  AREA 


SUMMARY 


This  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  describes  and  analyzes  the 
environmental  impacts  of  implementing  an  updated  10-year  timber  management 
plan  for  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units  (SCCSYUs,  SYUs)  in 
the  Coos  Bay  District,  Oregon.  This  EIS  applies  to  the  326,372 
BLM-administered  acres  within  the  combined  SYUs.  All  calculations  for 
allowable  cut  determination  were  done  on  the  aggregated  area  of  the  two  SYUs. 
No  surplus  inventory  is  available,  thus  none  can  be  made  available  for 
accelerated  harvest  in  accordance  with  Presidential  Policy.  The  proposed 
action,  developed  through  the  Bureau  planning  system  using  public  input,  is 
the  preferred  alternative.  Nine  other  alternatives  are  also  described  and 
analyzed  for  environmental  impacts. 

The  proposed  action  provides  for  a  high  level  of  timber  production  on  those 
BLM-administered  lands  identified  as  suitable  and  available  for  timber 
harvest.  This  action  would  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  sustained  yield,  multiple  use  and  environmental  protection  to  provide  a 
permanent  source  of  timber  supply,  thereby  contributing  to  the  economic 
stability  of  local  communities. 

The  proposed  action  would  result  in  an  annual  allowable  timber  sale  program 
of  218  million  board  feet  (MM  bd.  ft.)  Scribner.  The  allowable  cut  base 
includes  203,393  acres  which  would  be  intensively  managed  for  timber 
production,  and  60,650  acres  which  would  be  less  intensively  managed  to 
benefit  terrestrial  wildlife  and  visual  resources. 

Intensive  timber  management  treatments  include  construction  of  logging  roads, 
brush  field  and  hardwood  stand  conversion,  site  preparation  with  burning  and 
herbicide  application,  planting  coniferous  trees  (including  genetically 
improved  stock),  animal  damage  control,  plantation  maintenance  and  release 
with  herbicides,  precommercial  thinning  and  fertilization. 

Variables  among  alternatives  include  amounts  of  land  allocated  to  timber 
production,  types  and  amounts  of  intensive  management  practices  and 
constraints  on  timber  harvest  to  benefit  other  resource  values. 

Timber  harvest  under  all  alternatives  would  be  accomplished  predominately  by 
clearcutting,  with  some  single  tree  selection  for  mortality  salvage.  Each 
alternative,  unless  otherwise  stated,  assumes  the  same  intensive  forest 
management  practices  as  in  the  proposed  action.  The  proposed  alternatives 
are: 

1.  Emphasis  on  Timber  Production.  This  alternative  would  produce  an  annual 
timber  sale  program  of  272  MM  bd.  ft.  Scribner  on  264,105  acres  allocated  to 
intensive  forest  management.  It  provides  for  riparian  zone  buffers  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  Federal  and  State  water  quality  standards,  and  for 
protection  of  the  three  known  pairs  of  bald  eagles. 


2 .  Emphasis  on  Timber  Production  Consistent  with  the  Spotted  Owl  Management. 
This  alternative  would  produce  an  annual  timber  sale  program  of  251  MM  bd. 
ft.  Scribner  on  245,296  acres  allocated  to  intensive  forest  management,  and 
18,809  acres  which  will  be  less  intensively  managed  to  reflect  the  needs  of 
16  pairs  of  northern  spotted  owls.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  eagle  and 
riparian  buffers  identified  in  Alternative  1  above. 

3.  Emphasis  on  Non-timber  Values.  This  alternative  would  produce  an  annual 
timber  sale  program  of  156  MM  bd.  ft.  Scribner.  About  124,064  acres  would  be 
allocated  to  intensive  timber  production  and  63,900  acres  allocated  for  main- 
tenance of  visual  quality.  Approximately  66,149  acres,  including  the  habitat 
of  25  pairs  of  spotted  owls,  would  be  managed  primarily  to  benefit  wildlife. 

4.  No  Control  of  Competing  Vegetation  with  Herbicides.  This  alternative 
utilizes  the  same  production  base  as  the  proposed  action  and  would  produce  an 
annual  timber  sale  program  of  203  MM  bd.  ft.  Scribner.  No  herbicides  would 
be  used  to  control  grass,  brush  or  hardwood  species  growing  in  competition 
with  commercial  coniferous  tree  species.  Control  of  vegetation  for  timber 
management  by  burning,  grazing  or  using  mechanical  or  manual  means  would  be 
prescribed  where  economically  feasible. 

5.  The  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon  Alternative  presented  in  the  draft  EIS 
has  been  deleted  from  the  final  EIS.  See  State  and  Local  Government  section 
in  Chapter  1  for  discussion  on  the  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon. 

6.  Lower  Average  Minimum  Harvest  Size.  This  alternative  is  identical  to  the 
proposed  action  except  that  the  minimum  average  tree  diameter  in  stands 
available  for  final  harvest  would  be  smaller;  i.e.  from  16  inches  average 
diameter  breast  height  (dbh)  under  proposed  action  to  13  inches  (dbh)  under 
this  alternative.  This  would  result  in  an  estimated  annual  timber  sale 
program  of  239  MM  bd.  ft. 

7.  No  Allowable  Cut  Effect.  This  alternative  would  produce  an  annual  timber 
sale  program  of  189  MM  bd.  ft.  Scribner  from  264,043  acres  of  timber  land 
during  the  first  decade.  No  credit  would  be  taken  for  intensive  management 
practices  until  gains  in  tree  growth  can  be  measured  in  future  inventories. 

8.  No  Action  (No  Change).  This  alternative  specifies  continuation  of  the 
present  allowable  cut  of  234  MM  bd.  ft.  Scribner.  This  alternative  assumes 
continuation  of  the  same  management  practices  and  constraints  used  in  the 
1972  allowable  cut  determination. 

9.  Emphasis  on  Wildlife  Habitat  plus  other  Non-Timber  Values.  This  alter- 
native would  provide  an  annual  timber  harvest  of  129  MM  bd.  ft.  It  is  the 
same  as  Alternative  3  except  for  the  following  areas:  1)  the  66,149  acres  in 
the  constrained  timber  base  from  wildlife  (Alternative  3)  is  completely  with- 
drawn, and  2)  a  spacial  constraint  of  15  years  on  adjacent  clearcuts  was 
simulated  in  the  allowable  cut  calculation  process  on  the  intensive  timber 
base. 


10.   Maximum  Timber  Production.  This  alternative  would  produce  an  annual 

timber  sale  program  of  325  MM  bd.  ft.   All  commercial  forest  land  would  be 

allocated  to  the  intensive  timber  production  base.   Timber  stands  available 

for  harvest  would  have  a  minimum  average  size  of  13  inches  dbh ,  normally 
reached  in  40  years. 

Environmental  Consequences 

Air  Quality 

Slash  burning  for  the  decade  ranges  from  28,328  acres  under  Alternative  9  to 
57,957  acres  with  Alternative  10.  Air  quality  could  be  impacted  by  particu- 
lates up  to  a  distance  of  30-35  miles  from  the  fire.  Slash  burning  would 
increase  total  tons  of  particulates  from  7  percent  (Alternative  9)  to  55 
percent  (Alternative  10)  over  those  levels  occurring  during  the  past  decade. 

Soils 

Road  construction,  yarding,  slash  burning  and  any  activity  that  disturbs  soil 
cover  increases  soil  erosion.  Erosion  is  greatest  in  the  first  year  after 
disturbance,  decreasing  to  background  levels  after  4  to  5  years.  Total 
erosion  in  the  SYUs  is  closely  related  to  the  number  of  acres  disturbed,  thus 
soil  erosion  is  least  for  Alternative  9  and  greatest  for  Alternative  10. 
Fewer  roads  and  improved  construction  techniques  along  with  new  and  improved 
yarding  methods  (full  suspension  systems)  add  up  to  less  erosion  for  the 
proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  when  compared  to  the  previous  decade. 

Water  Resources 

Cumulative  sediments  produced  as  a  result  of  activities  of  the  proposed 
action  or  any  alternatives  except  Alternatives  1  and  10  would  be  expected  to 
decrease  from  levels  in  the  past  decade.  The  range  of  decrease  is  2  percent 
for  Alternative  2  to  50  percent  for  Alternative  9.  Sediment  yield  would 
increase  5  and  300  percent,  respectively,  over  past  decade  levels  in 
Alternatives  1  and  10.  The  amount  of  sediment  produced  depends  on  several 
factors  such  as  proximity  of  disturbance  to  waterways,  surface  drainage, 
stream  buffer  widths,  percent  slope,  climatic  events  and  soil  erodibility. 

Except  for  Alternatives  1,  2  and  10,  water  yield  is  expected  to  decrease  from 
past  decade  levels.  Decreases  vary  from  2.2  percent  (Alternative  9)  to  0.0 
percent  (Alternative  6).  Alternatives  1,  2  and  10  would  increase  water  yield 
0.7,  0.3  and  1.7  percent,  respectively. 

Vegetation 

Alterations  to  plant  community  structure  would  be  the  most  significant 

impact  to  terrestrial  vegetation.    The  impact  is  significant  because  it 

represents  the  long-term  elimination  of  the  majority  of  old-growth 
communities  from  high  intensity  management  lands  in  the  SCCSYUs . 


An  imals 

The  short-term  impact  would  be  the  modification  of  habitat  ranging  from 
46,950  to  100,800  acres  depending  on  the  alternative  chosen.  In  this  same 
time  period  on  BLM  lands,  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  old-growth  habitat 
ranging  from  18  to  45  percent.  A  decline  of  similar  magnitude  in  species 
that  find  their  optimum  habitat  in  old  growth  is  probable.  If  any  of  the 
alternatives  are  carried  out  longer  than  two  decades,  there  would  be  a  major 
shift  in  wildlife  habitat  from  a  fairly  even  distribution  of  successional 
stages  to  a  forest  where  only  two  successional  stages  predominate. 

Currently  there  are  25  pairs  of  northern  spotted  owls  known  to  occur  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  on  the  SCCSYUs .  In  accordance  with  the  Oregon  Endangered 
Species  Task  Force  recommendations,  BLM  has  agreed  to  consider  the  protection 
of  a  minimum  of  16  pairs  of  spotted  owls  in  the  SYUs .  The  proposed  action 
and  Alternatives  2,  4,  6  and  7  are  designed  to  meet  this  goal;  Alternatives  3 
and  9  would  protect  all  25  pairs  while  Alternatives  1,  8  and  10  make  no 
provisions  to  protect  any  owls. 

Under  the  proposed  action  and  most  alternatives,  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  identified  big  game  survival  cover  would  be  eliminated  after  three 
decades.  This  would  result  in  a  probable  50  percent  reduction  in  deer  and 
elk  in  the  event  of  an  extremely  harsh  winter. 

Increases  in  water  yield  could  have  an  adverse  impact  in  small  areas,  but  a 
negligible  one  to  the  SYUs  as  a  whole.  Water  temperatures  are  not  expected 
to  change.  Overall,  fish  habitat  has  improved  slightly  in  the  last  decade 
and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  decade  under  all  alterna- 
tives except  Alternative  10  where  habitat  quality  would  decline. 

Recreation 

The  impacts  of  timber  management  operations  would  be  both  beneficial  and 
adverse,  depending  on  the  recreational  experience  desired.  Visitor  use 
increases  or  reductions  may  occur  in  certain  areas  as  a  result  of  impacts  to 
specific  recreational  experiences.  In  the  short  term,  total  area-wide 
visitor  use  would  not  be  significantly  impacted  under  the  proposed  action  or 
any  alternative.  Long-term  impacts  to  hunting  and  wildlife  sightseeing  use 
would  be  adverse  and  significant.  These  impacts  would  be  most  significant 
under  the  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  except  3  and  9. 

Cultural  Resources 

Appropriate  measures  would  be  taken  to  identify  and  protect  cultural  sites 
prior  to  ground-disturbing  activities  under  the  proposed  action  and  all 
alternatives.  Unidentified  archeological  sites  would  be  susceptible  to 
considerable  alteration  and  damage.  Once  a  site  is  found,  however,  mitiga- 
tion measures  will  be  instituted  to  ensure  that  any  future  damage  is 
minimized  or  avoided. 


Visual 

Visual  values  would  be  severely  degraded  under  Alternatives  1,  2  and  10. 
Alternative  8  provides  only  minimal  protection  of  some  highly  scenic  visual 
resources.  Alternatives  3  and  9  call  for  a  high  degree  of  protection  for  all 
highly  scenic  and/or  visually  sensitive  visual  resources.  Under  the  proposed 
action  and  Alternatives  4,  6  and  7,  certain  highly  scenic  and/or  visually 
sensitive  resources  would  be  protected. 

Ecologically  Significant  Areas 

While  timber  harvest  is  not  planned  directly  on  sensitive  sites,  general 
impacts  to  the  areas  may  be  moderate  depending  upon  degree  of  vegetative 
disturbance,  soil  compaction  and  erosion  in  proximity  to  the  significant 
area.  Impacts  would  be  most  likely  under  Alternative  10  and  least  likely 
under  Alternative  9. 

Energy  Use 

Fossil  fuel  energy  would  be  consumed  in  all  phases  of  the  10-year  timber 
management  plan.  The  annual  energy  consumption  ranges  from  .97  trillion 
Btu's  (Alternative  9)  to  2.2  trillion  Btu's  (Alternative  10).  The  annual 
energy  consumption  attributable  to  the  proposed  action  would  be  approximately 
1.6  trillion  Etu's. 

Soc  ioeconomic  s 

The  proposed  action  would  cause  the  net  loss  of  81  jobs  in  the  timber 
industry.  The  loss  of  96  jobs  in  logging  and  timber  processing  industries 
would  be  partially  off-set  by  new  jobs  in  forest  management  activities.  Full 
utilization  of  large  logging  residue  could  increase  employment  by  80  to  300 
jobs  under  the  proposed  action. 

Alternative  9  would  have  the  largest  impacts,  causing  losses  in  total  employ- 
ment of  2.5  percent  in  Coos  County  and  approximately  1  percent  in  Douglas 
County.  Alternative  10  would  cause  an  employment  increase  of  0.7  percent  in 
the  area  as  a  whole  (1.7  percent  increase  in  the  area  excluding  Lane 
County) . 

School  District  41  and  the  Port  of  Coquille  would  be  affected  by  reductions 
of  CBWR  revenues  under  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  3,4,7  and  9. 
Cumulative  impacts  on  O&C  revenues  of  the  alternatives  and  recent  adjustments 
in  BLM  harvest  levels  in  the  Medford  District  would  range  from  a  10.9  percent 
reduction  for  Alternative  9  to  a  4.2  percent  increase  for  Alternative  10. 
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CHAPTER  1  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  proposes  to  implement,  beginning  October 
1,  1981,  an  updated  10-year  timber  management  plan  for  the  South  Coast  and 
Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units  (SCCSYUs,  SYUs )  in  the  Coos  Bay  District,  Oregon 
(Figure  1-1,  folded  maps  in  the  back  cover  pocket).  These  are  primarily 
Revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  (O&C)  and  Reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road  (CBWR)  lands.  In  accordance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA),  this  EIS  identifies  impacts  on  the  natural  and  human  environment 
associated  with  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives.  The  10-year  timber 
management  plan  for  the  two  SYUs  provides  direction  for  management  of  these 
lands  as  required  by  the  acts  mentioned  below. 

The  Bureau's  principal  authority  and  direction  to  manage  the  O&C  and  CBWR 
grant  lands  is  found  in  the  O&C  Act  of  1937  (50  stat.  874;  43  U.S.C.  1181a., 
et  seq.).  The  disposition  of  funds  derived  from  the  CBWR  grant  lands  is 
described  in  an  act  approved  on  May  24,  1939  (43  USC  1181 f-1  et  seq.).  Under 
these  acts,  O&C  and  CBWR  lands  classified  as  timberlands  are  to  be  managed 
under  sustained  yield  principles  in  order  to  provide  a  permanent  source  of 
timber  supply,  watershed  protection,  stream  flow  regulation  and  recreation. 
Intermingled  public  domain  lands,  were  brought  under  sustained  yield 
management  principles  by  the  Bureau's  1969  application  to  withdraw  these 
lands  from  entry  under  all  public  land  laws  except  certain  disposal  acts. 
Withdrawal  was  completed  by  Public  Land  Order  5490  (40  FR  7450  (1975)).  In 
addition,  many  activities  of  the  BLM  are  governed  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2743,  43  U.S.C.  1701).  This  law,  often 
referred  to  as  BLM's  "Organic  Act"  or  FLPMA,  established  policy  for  BLM 
administration  of  public  lands  under  its  juridsict ion. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  FLPMA,  in  the  event  of  conflict  with  or 
inconsistency  between  FLPMA  and  the  O&C  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (50  Stat.  874; 
43  U.S.C.  1181a-1181j),  and  the  Act  of  May  24,  1939  (43  USC  1181f-J?  et 
seq.),  insofar  as  they  relate  to  management  of  timber  resources  and  disposi- 
tion of  revenues  from  lands  and  resources,  the  latter  Acts  shall  prevail. 

In  response  to  legislative  and  Executive  direction,  BLM  has  developed  general 
goals  to  accomplish  management  of  public  lands.  Goals  applicable  in  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  10-year  timber  management  plan  for  the  SCCSYUs  are 
listed  below.  Objectives  in  achievement  of  these  goals  are  presented  in 
Appendix  A  (Resource  Planning  Objectives) 

-  To  manage  commercial  forest  lands  consistant  with  the  principles  of  even 
flow  sustained  yield  for  a  permanent  source  of  timber  production.  (O&C 
Act,  BLM  Manual  5240,  FLPMA). 

-  To  provide  and  maintain  habitat  diversity  for  viable  populations  of  all 
indigenous  fish  and  wildlife.  Special  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on 
habitats  for  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  sport  and  commercially 
valuable  species.  (Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  Act,  Sikes  Act 
FLPMA,  BLM  Manuals  1602,  6500.) 
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-  To  protect  scenic  values  by  applying  visual  resource  management  objectives 
while  maintaining  the  effectiveness  of  other  land  use  management 
practices.   (FLPMA,  BLM  Manual  8400,  NEPA.) 

-  To  provide  a  diversity  of  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  which  reflect 
society's  changing  values  and  needs.  (FLPMA,  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Act,  National  Trails  System  Act,  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
NEPA  and  O&C  Act) 

-  To  protect,  preserve  and  manage  representative  samples  of  the  full  array 
of  cultural  resources,  so  that  scientific  and  socio-cultural  values  are 
maintained  and  enhanced.  (Antiquities  Act,  Historic  Sites  Act,  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  NEPA,  FLPMA). 

-  To  maintain  the  productivity  of  the  land  through  protection  of  the  basic 
soil  resource.  (FLPMA,  O&C  Act  and  BLM  Manual  7000,  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Protection  Act  —  P.L.  566) 

-  To  maintain  and  protect  water  resources  through  wise  management  of 
watersheds  and  the  water  therein.  (FLPMA,  O&C  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  BLM 
Manual  7240) 

The  recommended  land  use  plan  prepared  for  the  SYUs  identifies  proposed 
timber  harvest  levels,  management  practices  and  mitigating  measures  to 
protect  the  land  and  other  resources.  For  purposes  of  study  and  comparison 
between  alternatives,  the  Coos  Bay  District  Manager  has  recommended  a 
proposed  action.  The  proposed  action,  the  preferred  alternative  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  was  developed  through  the  Bureau  Planning  System  using 
public  input.  Following  the  60  day  review  and  comment  period  on  this  FEIS,  a 
draft  decision  document  will  be  prepared  and  released  for  public  review  and 
comment  (See  Implementation,  Final  Decisions). 

PROPOSED  ACTION  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

Planning  for  the  two  SYUs  focused  on  the  326,372  acres  administered  by  BLM. 
These  lands  are  widely  dispersed  over  portions  of  Coos,  Curry,  Douglas  and 
Lane  Counties  in  a  aggregate  area  of  1,917,874  acres  (Table  1-1). 

There  are  10  alternatives  including  the  proposed  action  for  which  impacts 
will  be  analyzed  in  Chapter  3: 

Proposed  Action  (PA) 

1.  Emphasis  on  Timber  Production  (Opt.  Tbr. ) 

2.  Emphasis  on  Timber  Production  Consistent  with  the  Spotted  Owl  Management 
Plan  (Tbr.  +  Owls) 

3.  Emphasis  on  Non-Timber  Values  (Opt.  Other) 

4.  No  Control  of  Competing  Vegetation  with  Herbicides  (No  Herb. ) 

5.  DELETED  (Forestry  Program  for  Oregon) 

6.  Lower  Average  Minimum  Harvest  Size  (MHS) 

7.  No  Allowable  Cut  Effect  (No  ACE) 

8.  No  Action  (No  Change) 

9.  Emphasis  on  Wildlife  Habitat  plus  other  Non-Timber  Values  (Full  Eco.) 

10.  Maximum  Timber  Production  (Max.  Tbr.) 
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Table  1-1   Land  Jurisdiction  in  Acres  ±J   by  County 
within  South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units 

Other  1/  Local 

County      BLM  2J  USFS    Federal   State   Government   Private    Total 

Lane  635  27,297  0  239  250  23,063  52,484 

Douglas  128,925  64,798  121  36,744  3,470  300,357  534,415 

Coos  164,901  8,454  2,589  64,898  14,029  683,394  938,265 

Curry  31,911  40,168    0  10,287  1,220  310,124  393,710 

Totals    326,372  */    140,717   2,710   112,168    18,969   1,316,938   1,917,874 

1_/  Acreage  figures  for  BLM-administered  lands  are  derived  from  master  title 
plats.   Other  acreage  figures  are  BLM  estimates. 

2J  O&C  lands  and  CBWR  lands  comprise  67  percent  and  18  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  public  lands  administered  by  BLM.  The  remaining  15  per- 
cent are  Public  Domain  lands. 

3/  Includes  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  U.S.  Navy  and 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  lands  and  BLM  lands  administered  by  Coos 
County  (Parks  and  Recreation  Department). 

4/   Refer  to  Appendix  A,  Table  A-2. 

For  each  alternative,  a  sustained  yield  harvest  level  (allowable  cut)  has 
been  calculated  based  on  the  timber  production  base  (see  Glossary)  of  the  two 
SYUs  combined.  (Figure  1-2).  All  allowable  cut  computations  are  made  in 
cubic  feet  and  converted  to  Scribner  board  feet  equivalence  for  the  first 
decade.  There  is  no  surplus  inventory  (see  Glossary).  Thus,  none  can  be 
made  available  for  accelerated  harvest  in  accordance  with  Presidential 
policy.  The  availability  or  lack  of  surplus  inventory  will  be  verified  in 
the  decision  document  for  the  selected  alternative.  Variables  between 
alternatives  include  amounts  of  land  allocated  to  timber  production,  types 
and  amounts  of  intensive  management  practices  (see  Forest  Management 
Treatments  and  Design  Elements)  and  constraints  on  timber  harvest  to  benefit 
other  resource  values.   These  relationships  are  displayed  in  Table  1-2. 

In  all  alternatives  except  6,  8  and  10  the  minimum  average  diameter  of  trees 
available  for  final  harvest  in  the  intensive  timber  production  base  would  be 
16  inches  diameter  breast  height  (dbh).  This  size  is  normally  reached  at  age 
50  in  the  SCCSYUs.  In  actuality,  harvest  at  this  size  would  occur  only 
during  two  or  three  decades  throughout  the  400  year  projection  period 
(described  in  Appendix  A)  since  the  oldest  timber  would  be  harvested  first. 
The  most  usual  circumstance,  as  the  forest  approached  a  regulated  condition, 
would  be  a  minimum  average  harvest  size  of  25  inches,  normally  reached  in  80 
years.  On  areas  allocated  to  constrained  timber  production,  minimum  harvest 
ages  (MHA)  vary  to  recognize  specific  needs  for  wildlife  habitat  diversity 
and  visual  resource  management  (VRM)  considerations.  All  harvest  levels 
shown  in  Table  1-2  are  computed  on  the  respective  combinations  of  intensive 
and  constrained  timber  production  bases.  Table  1-3  displays  the  breakdown  by 
category  and  alternative. 
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Table  1-3   Derivations  of  Timber  Production  Base  Acreage 

Alternatives  Including  the  Proposed  Action 

1        2        3        8        9       10 


36,508 

0 

18,809 

66,149 

4,256 

0 

0 

4,118 

0 

0 

24,900 

2,681 

24,900 

0 

20,024 

0 

0 

39,000 

0 

39,000 

0 

INTENSIVE  TIMBER 

PRODUCTION  BASE       203,393   264,105   245,296   124,064   260,875   124,064   296,654 

CONSTRAINED  TIMBER 
PRODUCTION  BASE 

Wildlife  (MHA-350) 

VRM  II  (MHA-160) 

VRM  III  (MHA-80) 

TOTAL  CONSTRAINED    60,650        0    18,809   130,049    6,937    63,900        0 

TOTAL  TIMBER 

PRODUCTION  BASE  1/  264,043   264,105   264,105   254,113   267,812   187,964   296,654 

1/  Refer  to  Land  Use  Allocation,  Appendix  A,  Table  A-2. 
*   Alternative  5  has  been  deleted. 


Appendix  A  presents  a  discussion  of  the  planning  process  and  inventory 
methods  used  to  arrive  at  the  timber  production  base,  allowable  cut  determin- 
ation and  other  land  use  allocation.  Acreages  for  land  use  allocations  by 
alternative  are  shown  in  Table  A-2. 

The  Proposed  Action 

The  proposed  action  for  the  10-year  timber  management  plan  would  permit  a 
harvest  of  218  million  board  feet  (MM  bd.  ft.)  of  timber  annually.  This 
proposal  seeks  a  balance  between  timber  production  and  other  identified 
resource  values.  The  proposal  incorporates  protection  of  riparian  zones  to 
benefit  water  quality  and  fish  production  as  well  as  habitat  for  many  other 
wildlife  species  using  riparian  areas  (see  Appendix  F).  A  minimum  time 
contstraint  of  10  years  before  harvest  of  adjacent  clearcut  units  would  be 
applied  when  possible. 

Wildlife  habitat  corridors  (Figure  1-3)  would  be  established  to  maintain 
portions  of  BLM-administered  forest  in  mid-age  and  old-growth  stands  and  to 
provide  a  diversity  of  habitats  that  would  assure  the  continuation  of  the 
existing  animal  communities  and  prevent  genetic  isolation.  Large  blocks  (640 
acres)  of  mid-age  and  old  growth  forest  linked  by  80  acre  "stepping  stones" 
of  similar  aged  stands  would  form  a  discontinuous  corridor  of  BLM-adminis- 
tered lands.  Protection  for  bald  eagles  and  16  pairs  of  northern  spotted 
owls  would  be  specifically  provided  by  those  allocations.  The  portion  of  the 
constrained  timber  base  (Table  1-3)  with  a  MHA  of  350  years  provides  for  both 
age-class  diversity.  Younger-aged  blocks  would  be  identified  for  ultimate 
replacement  of  these  older  blocks,  to  replace  the  old  blocks  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  that  they  are  harvested.  During  the  10  years  of  the  proposed 
action,  831  acres  could  be  harvested.  However,  no  timber  harvest  would  be 
scheduled  within  elements  of  the  corridor  system  until  wildlife  habitat  plans 
have  been  developed  (see  Appendix  K) . 
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Objectives  for  visual  quality  management  of  all  public  lands  would  be 
established.  Land  allocation  to  the  constrained  timber  base  for  VRM  Class  II 
and  III  (Table  1-3)  would  protect  certain  highly  scenic  and/or  visually 
sensitive  resource  values.  Four  VRM  classes  (Glossary)  specify  objectives 
and  allow  for  differing  degrees  of  modification  in  the  basic  elements  (form, 
line,  color,  texture)  of  landscape  features.  Figure  1-4  shows  the  proposed 
VRM  class  delineations  for  the  SCCSYUs . 

A  sample  5-year  timber  sale  plan  relating  to  the  proposed  action  for  the 
SCCSYUs  has  been  prepared  by  the  Coos  Bay  District  for  illustrative  purposes 
only  (Appendix  B).  The  timber  sale  program  for  the  remaining  5  years  is 
expected  to  be  comparable.  This  plan  contains  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
volume  to  be  harvested,  miles  of  road  to  be  constructed,  harvest  systems  to 
be  employed,  acres  of  slash  to  be  burned,  average  slope  and  soil  association 
types  to  be  affected  within  each  sale  area.  Since  many  of  the  timber  sale 
areas  (especially  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986)  have  not  been  field 
checked,  the  information  is  subject  to  change  during  preparation  of  annual 
timber  sale  plans.  Site  specific  environmental  assessments  (EA)  would 
address  possible  impacts  and  discuss  mitigation. 

Alternative  1  -  Emphasis  on  Timber  Production 

This  alternative  would  produce  an  annual  timber  sale  program  of  272  MM  bd. 
ft.  It  provides  for  the  protection  of  three  pairs  of  bald  eagles  and 
riparian  buffer  zones  to  the  extent  necessary  for  meeting  Federal  and  State 
legal  water  quality  standards.  Under  this  alternative  there  would  not  be 
land  allocations  to  a  constrained  timber  production  base.  Therefore, 
management  consistent  with  identified  wildlife  and  visual  resource  goals 
(refer  to  Purpose  and  Need  section)  would  not  be  possible.  Existing 
recreation  areas  would  be  retained.  There  would  be  no  commercial  forest  land 
allocated  for  visual  resource  management  and  communication  site  expansion  or 
for  specific  management  of  habitat  for  wildlife  other  than  eagles. 

Alternative  2  -  Emphasis  on  Timber  Production 
Consistent  with  the  Spotted  Owl  Management  Plan 

Alternative  2  would  produce  an  annual  timber  sale  program  of  251  MM  bd.  ft. 
This  alternative  differs  from  Alternative  1  in  that  18,809  acres  would  be 
managed  for  protection  of  the  northern  spotted  owl  by  allocation  to  the 
constrained  timber  production  base.  Habitat  for  16  pairs  would  be  provided 
for  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  spotted  owl  management 
plan  prepared  by  the  Oregon  Endangered  Species  Task  Force.  (See  discussion 
in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Animals,  Threatened  and  Endangered  Animals.)  All 
other  aspects  of  the  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  Alternative  1. 

Alternative  3  -  Emphasis  on  Non-Timber  Values 

This  alternative,  which  would  produce  an  annual  timber  sale  program  of  150  MM 
bd.  ft.,  differs  from  the  proposed  action  in  that  non-timber  resource  values 
would  receive  more  emphasis.  Unlike  the  corridor  approach,  the  ecosystem 
proposed  under  this  alternative  provides  for  a  distribution  of  mid-age  and 
old-growth  stands  throughout  the  district.  Each  township  would  contain  at 
least  one  640-acre  block  and  each  section  would  have  an  80-acre  block  of 
mid-age  and  old-growth  stages  (see  Appendix  K). 
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Therefore,  66,149  acres  and  63,900  acres  of  constrained  timber  production 
base  (Table  1-3)  would  be  allocated  for  wildlife  and  visual  resource 
protection,  respectively.  An  additional  10,084  acres  of  riparian  zones  on 
second  order  streams  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  timber  production  base 
(Table  A-2) .  These  allocations  would  provide  protection  for  25  pairs  of 
northern  spotted  owls  (the  current  inventory).  All  other  management 
practices  and  constraints  would  remain  the  same  as  described  in  the  proposed 
action. 

Alternative  4  -  No  Control  of  Competing  Vegetation  with  Herbicides 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  the  proposed  action  in  timber  base  and 
treatments,  except  that  herbicides  would  not  be  used  to  control  grass,  brush 
and  hardwood  species  growing  in  competition  with  commercial  coniferous  tree 
species.  This  would  eliminate  herbicide  treatments  for  the  control  of 
competing  vegetation  prior  to  reforestation  (site  preparation),  during 
establishment  (stocking  maintenance)  and  after  young  stands  become 
established  (release).  Control  of  vegetation  for  timber  management  by  using 
biological,  mechanical  or  manual  means  would  be  prescribed  to  approximately 
the  same  dollar  level  of  investment  as  would  be  used  for  herbicides  in  the 
proposed  action  to  provide  a  means  of  direct  comparison  between  the  two 
alternatives.  This  investment  would  be  applied  only  for  release  under 
Alternative  4,  whereas  for  other  alternatives  the  investment  is  for  site 
preparation,  maintenance  and  release. 

Under  this  alternative,  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  timber  sale  program 
would  be  203  MM  bd.  ft.,  7  percent  less  than  the  proposed  action  for  the 
first  decade.  Continuation  of  the  "no  herbicides"  alternative  beyond  the 
first  decade  would  be  expected  to  result  in  an  increasing  reduction  in  future 
potential  timber  productivity.  Eight  decades  in  the  future,  productivity 
would  be  approximately  35  percent  less  than  that  realized  from  continuation 
of  the  proposed  action. 

An  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  difference  in  timber  production  between 
the  two  alternatives  could  possibly  be  narrowed  by  greater  investments  in 
manual  and  mechanical  methods.  However  there  is  some  question  about  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  continued  manual  and  mechanical  treatments  on  a  given  site. 
Levels  of  investment  will  be  addressed  in  the  program  decision  document  which 
is  prepared  after  the  final  EIS. 

Alternative  5  -  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon 

This  alternative,  as  presented  in  the  DEIS,  was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
State  goals  outlined  in  the  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon  (Letter  103,  Chapter 
4).  Therefore,  this  alternative  is  deleted.  See  the  Interrelationships 
section,  (State  Government)  for  a  discussion  on  how  each  alternative  relates 
to  the  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon  goals. 

Alternative  6  -  Lower  Average  Minimum  Harvest  Size 

This  alternative  is  identical  to  the  proposed  action  (same  land  use  alloca- 
tion and  management  objectives)  except  for  the  minimum  harvest  size  (MHS). 
Timber  stands  available  for  final  harvest  would  have  an  average  minimum  size 
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of  13  inches  dbh,  which  is  normally  reached  in  40  years.  In  actuality, 
harvest  at  this  size  would  occur  from  the  fourth  through  the  ninth  decades 
during  the  400-year  projection  period.  This  would  result  in  an  estimated 
annual  timber  sale  program  of  239  MM  bd.  ft.,  21  MM  bd.  ft.  more  than  the 
proposed  action  which  uses  an  average  dbh  of  16  inches.  A  regulated  forest 
on  intensive  timber  production  land  would  be  reached  in  about  the  14th  decade 
(2121)  in  contrast  to  the  8th  decade  (2061)  under  the  proposed  action. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  time  a  regulated  forest  is  achieved,  the  annual 
harvest  level  from  the  lands  allocated  to  timber  production  under  the 
proposed  action  and  this  alternative  could  be  increased  gradually  to  the 
highest  level  sustainable  (estimated  to  be  approximately  370  MM  bd.  ft.). 

Alternative  7  -  No  Allowable  Cut  Effect 


The  same  allowable  cut  base,  management  practices  and  constraints  used  for 
the  proposed  action  are  used  for  this  alternative.  The  difference  is  that 
credit  for  expected  yields  from  intensive  timber  management  practices 
(genetically  improved  stock,  fertilization,  precommercial  and  commercial 
thinnings)  would  not  be  taken  until  gains  in  tree  growth  are  realized  in 
future  inventories.   The  annual  timber  sale  program  would  be  189  MM  bd.  ft. 

Alternative  8  -  No  Action  (No  Change) 

This  alternative  constitutes  a  continuation  of  the  present  allowable  cut  (234 
MM  bd.  ft.)  which  is  16  MM  bd.  ft.  more  than  the  proposed  action  (218  MM  bd. 
ft.).  Continuation  of  the  same  management  practices  and  constraints  used  in 
the  1972  allowable  cut  calculation  is  assumed.  Minimal  protection  would  be 
provided  for  some  highly  scenic  visual  resources  and  wildlife  habitat  (Table 
1-3).  Other  land  use  allocations  (Table  A-2)  and  management  objectives 
(Table  1-2)  proposed  under  this  alternative  are  those  planned  for  the  second 
decade  of  the  1972  Timber  Management  Plan. 

Alternative  9  -  Emphasis  on  Wildlife  Habitat  plus  other  Non-Timber  Values 

Under  this  alternative,  a  full  ecosystem  approach  (see  Appendix  K)  would  be 
utilized  to  provide  wildlife  habitat  diversity.  The  acreage  (66,149) 
allocated  for  wildlife  protection  under  Alternative  3  (Table  A-2)  would  be 
completely  withdrawn  from  the  total  timber  production  base  to  counter  the 
current  decline  in  older  serai  stages.  A  spatial  constraint  of  15  years  on 
adjacent  clearcuts  was  simulated  in  the  allowable  cut  calculation  process  on 
the  intensive  timber  production  base.  The  annual  timber  sale  program  would 
be  129  MM  bd.  ft.  These  allocations  would  provide  protection  for  all  highly 
scenic  and/or  visually  sensitive  areas,  riparian  zones  and  owls  described  in 
Alternative  3. 

Alternative  10  -  Maximum  Timber  Production 

This  alternative  would  produce  an  annual  timber  sale  program  of  325  MM  bd. 
ft.  All  commercial  forest  land  (Glossary)  would  be  allocated  to  the  intensive 
timber  production  base  (Table  A-2).  Timber  stands  available  for  harvest 
would  have  an  average  size  of  13  inches  dbh,  normally  reached  in  40  years  as 
described  in  Alternative  6. 
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Given  the  current  lack  of  research  data  on  reforestation  on  fragile  sites,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  22,148  acres  identified  under  other  alternatives  as 
fragile  sites  (Table  A-2)  would  be  removed  from  the  intensive  timber  base 
upon  harvesting  (in  five  decades).  Although  some  type  of  vegetation  would  be 
expected  to  develop  on  most  acres,  the  length  of  time  and  species  composition 
remain  unknown  and  future  harvest  cannot  be  predicted. 

This  alternative  would  be  consistent  with  the  Forestry  Practices  Act; 
however,  protection  for  riparian  zones,  eagles,  northern  spotted  owls,  other 
wildlife  habitat  or  visual  values  would  not  be  provided. 

Alternatives  Identified  But  Not  Considered 


During  the  scoping  meeting  held  in  Coos  Bay  (November  13,  1979),  the  public 
was  requested  to  identify  alternatives  to  be  addressed  in  this  EIS.  In 
addition  to  those  incorporated  for  analysis,  an  alternative  was  suggested 
which  would  calculate  an  allowable  cut  for  all  timber  ownerships  in  the 
region  embracing  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units,  and 
allocate  a  pro  rata  portion  of  that  to  BLM-administered  lands.  A  joint 
decision  by  several  parties  would  be  required  to  implement  this  alternative 
and  the  underlying  concept  is  provided  for  in  the  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon 
discussion  found  in  the  Interrelationships  section  (Table  1-6).  Several 
additional  alternatives  that  were  suggested  in  comments  on  the  draft  EIS  are 
not  included  in  the  final  EIS.  See  the  following  comments  and  responses  in 
Chapter  4  for  discussion  of  these:  Common  Issue  No.  2;  Comments  79-4,  87-1, 
90-40,  93-30  and  93-47. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT  TREATMENTS  AND  DESIGN  ELEMENTS 

Table  1-2  displays,  in  typical  sequence,  the  levels  of  treatments  for  each 
alternative  including  the  proposed  action.  Following  harvest,  by  clearcut  or 
single  tree  selection,  the  sequence  of  treatments  reflects  those  actions 
necessary  to  facilitate  prompt  reforestation  of  the  specific  tract  and 
subsequent  growth  of  commercial  coniferous  species.  The  following  discussion 
of  treatments  will  be  in  the  same  order  as  listed  in  Table  1-2. 

Not  every  treatment  listed  in  Table  1-2  would  be  applied  to  every  acre.  A 
number  of  treatment  combinations  are  possible  and  could  be  employed.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  elaborate  on  what  each  treatment  entails  and 
quantify  the  magnitude  of  the  actions.  Treatments  would  be  identified  and 
scheduled  through  application  of  the  Operations  Inventory  System  (Appendix 
A).  Determination  of  treatment  needs  for  those  actions  to  be  required  in  the 
sales  contract  would  be  made  during  timber  sale  planning. 

Contracts,  usually  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  are  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing all  timber  harvest  and  many  forest  development  practices.  The 
standard  and  special  provisions  (which  include  mitigating  measures)  in  a 
contract  set  forth  the  performance  standards  to  be  followed  by  the  contractor 
in  carrying  out  the  action  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws,  regulations 
and  policies.   In  contract  preparation,  selection  of  special  provisions  is 
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governed  by  the  scope  of  the  action  to  be  undertaken  and  the  physical 
characterisitics  of  the  specific  site.  The  standard  provisions  of  the  basic 
timber  sale  contract,  Bureau  Form  5450-3,  are  applicable  for  all  timber 
sales.  Bureau  manuals  and  manual  supplements  provide  a  variety  of  approved 
special  provisions  for  use,  as  appropriate,  in  individual  contracts.  The 
combination  of  selected  special  provisions  constitutes  Section  41  of  the 
timber  sale  contract  (Form  5450-3). 

Prior  to  any  vegetative  or  ground  manipulation,  BLM  requires  a  survey  of  the 
project  site  for  plants  and  animals  listed  or  proposed  for  listing  on  Federal 
and  official  State  lists  of  threatened  and  endangered  species.  If  a  project 
might  affect  any  listed  or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered  species  or  its 
critical  habitat,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  modify,  relocate  or  abandon 
the  project  in  order  to  obtain  a  no  effect  determination.  If  BLM  determines 
that  a  project  cannot  be  altered  or  abandoned,  consultation  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  be  initiated  (50  CFR  402;  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended). 

Whenever  evidence  of  historic  or  prehistoric  occupation  is  identified  during 
BLM  activities,  special  surveys  are  undertaken  to  determine  possible  con- 
flicts in  management  objectives.  In  addition,  a  Class  III  (complete) 
cultural  resources  inventory  is  required  on  all  areas  to  be  subjected  to 
ground  manipulation  activities.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  pre-planning 
stage  of  a  treatment  and  the  results  analyzed  in  the  environmental  assessment 
addressing  the  action  (BLM  Manual  8100,  Cultural  Resources  Management).  When 
a  cultural  resource  is  discovered  during  a  timber  harvest  or  associated 
activities,  operations  in  proximity  are  immediately  suspended  and  may  only 
resume  upon  receipt  of  written  instructions  from  the  authorized  BLM  officer. 

Transportation  System 

Oregon  Manual  Supplement,  Release  5-115  of  April  10,  1975,  would  be  used  in 
preparing  road  construction  requirements  for  timber  sale  contracts.  All 
engineering  terminology  and  types  of  construction  equipment  are  defined  in 
the  manual  supplement  and  specifications  for  all  aspects  of  construction, 
reconstruction  and  surfacing  are  provided. 

Methods  of  slope  protection  are  provided  to  avoid  collapse  of  cut-and-fill 
embankments.  Specifications  for  rock  pits  and  quarries  include  provisions 
for  minimum  visual  intrusion,  drainage  and  control  of  runoff  and  restoration 
following  use. 

Special  stipulations  are  provided  for  the  installation  of  stream  crossing 
structures,  such  as  corrugated  metal  culverts,  so  that  fish  passage  is  not 
impeded.  These  measures  may  include  imposing  gradient  limitations  for  the 
structures  and/or  installing  baffles  to  reduce  water  velocity  through  the 
culverts. 

One  section  of  the  manual  supplement  provides  design  features  to  control  and 
minimize  erosion  during  road  construction  and  throughout  the  design  life  of 
the  road.  Another  section  addresses  soil  stabilization  practices  including 
planting,  seeding,  mulching  and  fertilizing  for  establishment  of  soil  binding 
vegetation. 
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Since  portions  of  the  existing  road  system  are  underdesigned,  obsolete  or 
unsafe,  approximately  189  miles  of  road  would  be  reconstructed  during  the 
10-year  period  for  the  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives.  On  the  average, 
an  estimated  23.4  miles  of  new,  permanent  road  would  be  constructed  annually, 
during  the  decade,  for  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  1,  2,  4,  6,  7, 
and  8.  Alternatives  3  and  9  would  need  the  annual  construction  of  an 
estimated  15  miles  of  new  road,  and  Alternative  10  would  require  24.4  miles. 
It  is  estimated  that  417  miles  (2,500  additional  acres)  of  road  is  necessary 
to  largely  complete  the  SYUs '  permanent  road  system  for  the  proposed  action 
and  all  alternatives  except  3  and  9.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
permanent  road  system  would  not  be  completed  until  the  end  of  the  second 
decade.  Construction  standards,  i.e.,  stream  crossing,  subgrade  width, 
ditch,  cut-and-fill  slope  requirements,  and  type  of  surfacing  would  be 
determined  during  the  annual  timber  sale  planning  process.  Basic  construc- 
tion operations  as  well  as  a  brief  history  of  transportations  systems  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  programmatic  environmental  impact  statement  BLM 
prepared  on  timber  management  in  the  western  United  States  (USDI,  BLM  1975), 
hereafter  referred  to  as  the  BLM  Timber  Management  FEIS. 

Timber  Harvest 


The  primary  timber  harvest  method  to  be  employed  during  the  10-year  period  is 
clearcutting.  It  is  estimated  that  83  percent  of  the  proposed  harvest  in  the 
SYUs  would  be  accomplished  by  cable  yarding  systems.  Another  10  percent 
would  be  accomplished  by  "full  suspension"  cable  yarding  systems  and  the 
remaining  7  percent  by  aerial  yarding  systems  (helicopter  or  balloon).  No 
tractor  skidding  is  planned  at  this  time  on  clearcut  acreage,  however, 
tractor  skidding  would  be  the  system  used  when  clearing  road  right-of-ways 
and  immediate  landing  areas.  This  variety  of  logging  systems  is  a  design 
feature  employed  primarily  for  watershed  protection  and  reduced  soil  damage. 
Refer  to  the  BLM  Timber  Management  FEIS  for  a  detailed  description  of  logging 
systems. 

Timber  harvesting  limitations  pertaining  specifically  to  clearcutting,  as 
identified  in  the  Church  Report  (U.S.  Congress,  Senate  1972),  have  been 
adopted  by  BLM.  These  limitations  are  incorporated  in  the  Oregon  Manual 
Supplement  5424,  which  lists  special  provisions  or  stipulations  for  use  in 
the  logging  requirements  portion  of  a  timber  sale  contract.  Alternative  10 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  5-year  regeneration  limitation. 

Single  tree  selection  would  be  employed  for  mortality  salvage  of  dead  and 
dying  timber.  Mortality  salvage  (to  utilize  a  commercial  product  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost)  would  occur  in  stands  not  scheduled  for  harvest  within  the 
10-year  plan  period.  Mortality  salvage  under  each  alternative  (Table  1-2) 
would  not  be  conducted  on  wildlife  and  VRM  II  portions  of  the  constrained 
timber  production  base  or  other  lands  excluded  from  the  total  timber 
production  base  (Table  A-2) .  However,  mortality  salvage  would  be  conducted 
on  these  lands  in  the  event  of  a  major  catastrophic  event  or  when  beneficial 
to  wildlife. 
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Proposed  final  timber  harvest  acreages  for  the  alternatives  range  from  a 
maximum  of  49,901  acres  (Alternative  10)  to  a  minimum  of  19,735  acres 
(Alternative  9).  The  variance  in  the  single  tree  selection  acreage  for 
mortality  salvage  reflects  the  differences  in  harvest  age  timber  available 
for  each  alternative. 

Commercial  thinning  would  normally  be  applied  at  10  year  intervals  in  30-70 
year-old  intensively  managed  stands.  Considering  the  existing  stand 
composition,  this  treatment  would  not  be  scheduled  until  the  third  decade 
(assumming  continuation  of  the  10-year  plan)  for  the  proposed  action  and  all 
alternatives  except  Alternative  8.  Commercial  thinning  of  previously  untreat- 
ed stands  would  be  included  in  the  first  10  years  under  Alternative  8. 

Site  Preparation 

Site  preparation  procedures  are  used  to  prepare  newly  harvested  and 
inadequately  stocked  areas  for  the  planting  of  a  new  crop  of  trees.  Four 
types  of  site  preparation  treatments  (broadcast  burning,  herbicides,  and 
brush  field  and  hardwood  conversion)  are  planned  within  the  SYUs  for  the 
proposal  period. 

The  main  site  preparation  treatment  would  be  broadcast  burning  to  control 
competing  vegetation,  provide  planting  site  accessibility  and  reduce  the  fire 
hazard.  Burning  would  only  occur  at  times  approved  by  the  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Forestry  which  administers  the  Smoke  Management  portion  of  the 
State's  Air  Quality  Implementation  Plan.  For  each  alternative,  acreage 
requiring  slash  disposal  by  broadcast  burning  (Table  1-2)  includes  up  to  95 
percent  of  the  lands  proposed  for  clearcutting,  all  brush  field  and  hardwood 
conversion  lands  and  2,800  inadequately  stocked  backlog  acres. 

Conversion  of  brush  fields,  which  may  consist  of  brush  and/or  unmerchantable 
hardwood  stands,  would  be  accomplished  by  hand  slashing  in  preparation  for 
burning.  Hardwood  stand  conversion  acreages  would  be  harvested  for  additional 
utilization  of  wood  value,  then  burned. 

Site  preparation  treatment  using  herbicides  (Table  1-4)  is  included  in  all 
alternatives  except  Alternative  4.  Herbicides  are  used  to  increase  planta- 
tion survival  rate  by  control  of  grasses,  forbs,  brush  and  non-commercial 
tree  species. 

These  treatments  improve  the  potential  for  success  by  reducing  competition 
for  light,  moisture  and  soil  nutrients  during  the  tree  seedling  establishment 
period.  Application  and  monitoring  of  herbicides  would  be  in  accordance  with 
BLM  FEIS  Vegetation  Management  with  Herbicides : Western  Oregon  1978  through 
1987 .   See  Plantation  Maintenance  and  Release,  below,  for  more  detail. 

Planting 

To  achieve  adequate  reforestation  within  5  years  following  harvest  on  timber 
production  lands,  harvested  areas  would  be  planted  with  commercial  coniferous 
species  within  1  year  of  the  completion  of  harvesting.   Planting  stock  is 
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nursery  grown  from  seed  collected  on  sites  and  at  elevations  similar  to  the 
specific  project  area.  Genetically  improved  stock  is  also  being  nursery 
grown  and  would  be  scheduled  for  planting  on  7,875  acres.  The  broad 
selection  of  parent  trees  for  genetically  improved  stock  would  maintain 
genetic  diversity  (BLM  Instruction  Memorandum  OR  79-334). 

At  present  an  estimated  backlog  of  6,376  acres  within  the  timber  production 
base  are  nonstocked  or  stocked  below  minimum  acceptable  levels  of  seedlings 
per  acre  (Oregon  Manual  Supplement  5705).  In  addition,  reforestation 
experience  in  the  SCCSYUs  shows  that  target  stocking  levels  of  245-320  trees 
per  acre  depending  on  site  class  cannot  always  be  achieved  by  the  initial 
planting.  It  is  estimated  that  25  percent  of  the  initial  units  planted 
annually  would  require  replanting  or  interplanting  during  the  proposal 
period.  Post-treatment  surveys  would  be  conducted  to  determine  the  rate  of 
survival,  and  when  replanting  or  interplanting  would  be  required  to  meet 
stocking  standards. 

Animal  Damage  Control 

An  estimated  9,527  acres  would  require  some  type  of  protective  treatment  from 
animal  damage  during  the  proposal  period  for  each  alternative,  including  the 
proposed  action.  Planned  treatments  include  placing  plastic  tubing  or 
netting  over  seedlings  to  protect  them  from  browsing  by  deer,  elk,  mountain 
beaver  or  other  small  animals.  Mountain  beaver  would  be  trapped  when  they 
occur  in  significant  numbers  in  a  plantation.  Seed  orchards  and  progeny  test 
sites  (see  Glossary)  would  be  fenced.  The  total  number  of  acres  requiring 
each  of  these  treatments  would  be  determined  in  conjunction  with  normal 
reforestation  surveys. 

Plantation  Maintenance  and  Release 

Maintenance  treatments  promote  the  survival  and  establishment  of  coniferous 
seedlings.  Release  treatments  reduce  competition  for  light,  moisture  and 
nutrients  between  shrubs  or  grass  and  existing  commercial  coniferous 
seedlings  and  promote  dominance  and  growth  of  established  coniferous  trees. 

Fast-growing  hardwoods,  such  as  red  alder  or  vine  maple,  overtop  and  suppress 
slow-starting  conifer  seedlings.  The  degree  and  type  of  competition  varies 
with  the  individual  site.  On  dry  sites,  grass  competes  effectively  for 
water,  while  elsewhere  hardwoods  grow  rapidly  enough  to  shut  out  essential 
light  and  compete  for  water  during  the  dry  summer.  With  reduced  competition, 
the  conifers  rapidly  grow  beyond  the  point  where  they  can  be  overtopped  and 
further  suppressed  by  surrounding  vegetation.  When  this  growth  situation  is 
achieved,  there  would  be  no  further  control  of  competing  vegetation. 

Each  area  proposed  for  maintenance  or  release  treatment  would  undergo  a  site 
specific  environmental  assessment.  During  this  analysis,  alternative  methods 
of  vegetation  control  are  considered  including  chemical,  manual  and 
mechanical  means. 
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In  recent  years,  herbicides  have  been  used  effectively  to  inhibit  the  growth 
of  competing  vegetation,  thus  increasing  available  water,  nutrients  and  light 
for  suppressed  conifers.  Herbicides  are  applied  aerially  or  by  several 
ground  methods.  The  method  selected  is  dependent  on  costs,  topography, 
limits  of  the  equipment,  kind  and  dispersion  of  target  plants,  potential 
environmental  impacts  and  biological  conditions.  Most  of  the  herbicides 
proposed  for  use  in  the  SCCSYUs  would  be  applied  by  helicopters  equipped  with 
positive  shut-off  spray  systems  to  limit  herbicides  to  the  target  areas. 
Helicopter  application  would  be  accomplished  under  contract  through  the 
competitive  bidding  process. 

Timing  of  herbicide  treatment  is  stringently  controlled  in  relation  to 
specified  weather  conditions  such  as  temperature,  humidity  and  wind.  There 
is  full  authority  for  ordering  cessation  of  operations  based  on  adverse  field 
conditions.  Both  equipment  and  operators  are  frequently  checked  by  field 
project  supervisors.  Only  registered  chemicals  would  be  used  and  in 
accordance  with  labeled  instructions  on  the  container.  Handling,  storage  and 
application  of  chemicals  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  Oregon  Forest 
Practices  Rules  (See  the  Interrelationships  section,  State  and  Local 
Government ) . 

Design  features  included  in  herbicide  project  plans  and  contracts  for 
application  receive  site  specific  environmental  assessment.  Assessments 
addressing  specific  herbicide  projects  are  prepared  and  tiered  under  BLM's 
FEIS  Vegetation  Management  with  Herbicides:  Western  Oregon  -  1978  through 
1987. 

Protective  stream  buffers  (determined  according  to  stream  classification  and 
herbicide  used)  and  monitoring  of  herbicide  application  are  as  described  in 
the  FEIS  mentioned  above.  Continuous  administration  of  spraying  contracts  in 
progress  is  required.  Water  samples  of  adjacent  streams  are  taken  prior  to 
spraying  to  establish  baseline  quality  and  at  specified  intervals  thereafter. 

The  use  of  herbicides  for  release  is  included  in  all  alternatives  except  for 
Alternative  4.  Table  1-4  shows  the  chemicals,  target  species  and  estimated 
acreage  of  herbicide  use  as  proposed  during  the  10-year  period. 

Alternative  4,  which  does  not  incorporate  herbicide  use,  employs  manual 
methods  for  release  of  2,810  acres. 

Precommercial  Thinning 

Precommercial  thinning  would  be  applied  to  all  timber  stands  between  10  and 
20  years  of  age  which  contain  over  300  stems  per  acre.  This  treatment 
concentrates  available  nutrients,  moisture  and  light  into  those  trees  which 
would  be  the  eventual  crop  for  future  harvest. 

The  number  of  trees  removed,  per  acre,  during  precommercial  thinning  is 
dependent  on  the  density  of  the  stand  before  thinning.  While  average  spacing 
is  approximately  12  feet,  the  number  of  crop  trees  left  may  vary  between  245 
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and  320  per  acre.  Contract  specifications,  emphasized  by  field  instructions 
to  crews,  cover  desired  spacing  of  crop  trees  and  criteria  for  crop  tree 
selection. 

Fertilization 

Acres  proposed  for  fertilization  include  all  thinning  plus  other  acreage 
identified  through  reforestation  and  operations  inventories  as  nutrient 
deficient  (Operations  Inventory  Handbook). 

Detailed  on-site  soil  anaysis  would  be  employed  to  determine  composition  of 
fertilizer  needed,  rate  of  application  and  timing  between  applications.  The 
average  application  is  expected  to  be  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
beginning  when  the  stand  is  precommercial ly  thinned  and  at  10-year  intervals 
thereafter  until  10  years  before  final  harvest. 

In  addition  to  acceleration  of  growth  for  up  to  7  years  following  treatment, 
fertilization  tends  to  reduce  shock  associated  with  thinning. 


COMPARISON  OF  IMPACTS 


This  section  compares  in  tabular  form  (Table  1-5)  the  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action  and  each  alternative.  While  impacts  have  been  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  3,  Table  1-5  is  presented  to  assist  decisionmakers  and  reviewers  by 
summarizing  the  impacts  of  each  alternative,  thereby  permitting  major  issues 
to  be  defined  and  analyzed. 

From  the  summary  table,  it  can  be  seen  that  major  issues  include  wildlife 
habitat  modification,  economic  conditions,  soil  erosion,  sedimentation  and 
VRM  considerations. 

Two  areas  of  major  impacts  are  wildlife  habitat  and  economic  conditions.  The 
greatest  habitat  modification  would  occur  in  Alternative  10,  where  about  45 
percent  of  old-growth  habitat  would  be  removed  during  the  first  decade.  Were 
each  alternative  continued,  Alternative  10  would  result  in  all  old  growth 
being  removed  after  one  decade  while  Alternative  8  would  result  in  removal  of 
all  old  growth  after  three  decades.  Alternatives  3  and  9  would  have  the 
least  adverse  impact  on  old-growth  habitat  over  the  long  term. 

Alternative  10  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  economic  situation,  providing 
over  1,400  jobs  above  those  available  where  the  existing  management  program 
continued.  Alternative  9  would  have  the  greatest  adverse  impact  on  jobs, 
since  about  1,500  jobs  would  be  lost  with  this  alternative. 
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Other  major  areas  of  impact  are  soil  erosion  and  sediment  yield.  While  all 
alternatives  would  have  less  impact  than  those  experienced  during  the  past 
decade,  Alternative  10  would  generate  the  greatest  amount  of  soil  erosion. 
Alternative  10  would  also  contribute  the  greatest  amount  of  sediment  yield 
because  of  harvest  on  soils  prone  to  landslides,  higher  levels  of  clear- 
cutting  and  absence  of  unharvested  stream  buffers.  Alternatives  3  and  9 
would  have  the  least  adverse  impacts  attributable  to  either  soil  erosion  or 
sediment  yield. 

Visual  resources,  particularly  certain  highly  scenic  and/or  highly  sensitive 
areas  considered  in  the  constrained  timber  base  of  the  proposed  action  and 
Alternatives  4,  6  and  7,  would  be  severely  degraded  under  Alternatives  1,  2 
and  10.  Alternatives  3  and  9  would  provide  maximum  protection.  Alternative 
8  would  provide  protection  of  some  highly  scenic  resources. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Final  Decisions 

Following  release  of  the  final  EIS,  comments  will  be  accepted  for  60  days. 
Any  comments  on  the  final,  in  addition  to  all  comments  on  the  draft,  will  be 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  a  draft  program  decision  document.  Following 
release  of  the  draft  decision  document,  a  45-day  comment  period  will  be 
provided  and  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  prior  to  making  the  final  program 
decision.  Significant  conflicts,  alternatives,  environmental  preferences, 
economic  and  technical  considerations  and  the  Bureau's  statutory  mission  will 
be  addressed  in  the  decision  document.  The  final  decision  is  expected  in 
September  1981. 

Monitoring  and  Studies 

BLM  land  management  programs  are  monitored  in  various  ways.  Currently, 
forest  management  practices  are  monitored  primarily  through  administration  of 
the  contracts  under  which  most  actions  are  authorized.  Timber  sale  contracts 
are  inspected  at  least  once  a  week,  when  active,  and  more  often  if  sensitive 
operations  are  in  progress.  Daily  administrative  visits  are  not  uncommon 
when  harvest  is  moving  at  a  fast  pace,  slash  disposal  is  occurring,  or  road 
construction  involving  critical  aspects  (such  as  stream  crossing  structures) 
is  taking  place.  Service  contracts,  i.e.,  tree  planting,  precommercial 
thinning,  tubing,  manual  brush  cutting  and  fertilization,  are  monitored  at 
regular  intervals  to  determine  the  quality  and  quantity  of  completed  work. 
Visits  to  these  operations  range  from  twice  a  week  to  the  full-time  presence 
of  a  Bureau  contract  administrator,  depending  on  the  experience  of  the 
contractor  and  rate  of  progress.  Daily  visits  usually  occur  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  operator  will  require  help  in  the  interpretation 
of  contract  requirements. 
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Si lvicultural  treatment  success  is  monitored  through  a  series  of  inventories 
and  surveys  performed  at  various  times  during  the  stand's  life.  Appropriate 
stocking  surveys  are  performed  both  prior  to  and  after  a  treatment  is 
accomplished.  Information  from  these  surveys  identifies  the  need  for  or 
success  of  a  particular  silvicultural  treatment.  This  information  is 
documented  and  maintained  in  the  operations  and  reforestation  records 
systems . 

In  addition,  plans  are  in  progress  for  expansion  of  current  inventory  plots 
(see  1978  Forest  Reinventory,  Appendix  A)  to  measure  actual  growth  responses 
from  fertilization  and  thinning  programs  in  the  SYUs . 

Water  quality  monitoring  would  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Executive 
Orders  11514  (partially  amended  by  11991)  and  12088,  Sections  208  and  313  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  (PL  95-217,  PL  92-500  as  amended),  BLM  Manual  7240  and 
Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
(MOU-OR  158).   Standard  analytical  methods  would  be  followed. 

Monitoring  systems  for  other  resource  management  programs  (wildlife  habitat, 
water  quality,  visual,  archeological  and  recreational)  outlined  in  the  final 
decision  would  be  developed  and  implemented. 

Requirements  for  Further  Environmental  Assessment 

This  environmental  impact  statement  may  best  be  described  as  a  regional 
programmatic  statement  for  the  proposed  10-year  timber  management  plan  and  is 
considered  applicable  for  the  decade.  A  series  of  environmental  assessments 
(EAs)  will  be  prepared  on  detailed  site  specific  plans  for  each  type  of 
treatment  under  consideration  for  each  year.  Interdisciplinary  impact 
assessment  will  be  tiered  within  the  framework  of  this  and  other  applicable 
environmental  impact  statements. 

An  environmental  assessment  of  a  timber  sale  (or  group  of  sales)  will 
address  the  effects  of  the  harvest  method,  yarding  system,  road  construction 
or  reconstruction,  slash  disposal  and  any  other  treatments  conducted  under 
the  terms  of  a  timber  sale  contract.  EAs  will  also  be  prepared  in  forest 
development  projects  such  as  precommercial  thinning,  planting,  animal 
control,  fertilization  and  herbicide  applications.  It  is  expected  that 
environmental  assessments  will  either  identify  modest  impacts  or  lead  to 
mitigation  resulting  in  modest  net  impacts.  With  problems  and  conflicts 
identified  through  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  design  the  proposed  project  in 
an  environmentally  sensible  manner.  Where  the  action  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  contractor,  the  environmental  assessment  is  a  primary  means  for 
determining  appropriate  contract  stipulations.  Projects  to  be  accomplished 
by  BLM  personnel  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  the 
assessment  and  decision  documents. 

If  an  environmental  assessment  indicates  potential  for  significant  impacts 
not  already  described  in  an  existing  EIS,  an  environmental  impact  statement 
or  a  supplement  to  an  existing  EIS  may  be  required. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS 

Federal  Agencies 

The  South  Coast  and  Curry  SYUs  share  in  part  a  common  boundary  with  the 
Siuslaw  and  Siskiyou  National  Forests.  Coordination  between  the  BLM  District 
Manager  and  the  Forest  Supervisors  is  routine.  Specific  project  and  program 
coordination  takes  place  as  needed  between  all  management  levels  of  each 
agency  and  also  between  resource  specialists.  A  cooperative  agreement 
provides  for  interagency  road  construction  and  use. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  the  authority,  under  Section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1977  (P.L.  95-217),  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  dredged 
or  fill  materials  into  any  estuary,  wetland  or  streams  of  the  United  States 
with  flow  in  excess  of  5  cubic  feet  per  second.  Normal  silvicultural 
practices  are  exempt  from  this  regulation.  Based  on  the  adequacy  of  BLM 
environmental  protection  practices,  the  Corps  has  issued  BLM  a  general  permit 
for  all  such  activities.  Under  the  permit,  BLM  provides  the  Corps,  the  State 
Division  of  Lands  and  certain  environmental  review  agencies  with  advance 
notice  of  specific  proposed  projects. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  administers  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  (as  amended).  Accordingly,  BLM  consults  with  that  agency  when  it  is 
determined  that  a  threatened  or  endangered  species  or  its  critical  habitat 
may  be  affected.  The  purpose  of  consultation  is  to  avoid  impacts  to  the 
species  in  question.  The  outcome  of  such  consultation  may  mean  modification 
or  abandonment  of  the  action. 

A  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  is  being  conducted  by  the  Heritage  Conservation 
and  Recreation  Service  (HCRS)  to  identify  the  best  remaining  free  flowing 
rivers  in  the  nation  that  may  merit  protection  at  the  Federal,  State  or  local 
level.  A  river's  identification  in  the  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  does  not 
indicate  that  the  river  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  However,  data  collected  in  the  inventory  will  be 
useful  in  making  informed  future  decisions  on  a  variety  of  river  related 
issues.  Phase  I  of  the  inventory,  focusing  on  streams  or  segments  identified 
by  the  HCRS  as  still  relatively  natural  and  undeveloped,  has  been  completed 
nationwide.  Phase  II,  which  will  consider  such  factors  as  recreation, 
wildlife,  natural  and  cultural  values,  is  just  being  initiated  in  the  western 
region.  Consultation  would  take  place  with  the  HCRS  prior  to  taking  any 
action  which  could  effectively  foreclose  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  river 
status  on  rivers  in  the  inventory. 

State  and  Local  Governments 

The  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon  (Oregon  State  Board  of  Forestry  1977)  out- 
lines basic  objectives  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Forestry  for  timber  land 
management  within  the  State.  The  relationship  of  the  proposed  action  and 
alternatives  to  these  basic  objectives  is  shown  in  Table  1-6. 
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Section  202(c)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  requires  BLM  to 
coordinate  its  planning  efforts  with  those  of  State  and  local  governments; 
assist  in  resolving  inconsistencies  in  our  mutual  planning  efforts;  provide 
for  State  and  local  governmental  involvement  in  development  of  BLM  land  use 
programs,  regulations  and  land  use  decisions;  and  develop  BLM  resource 
management  plans  and  programs  consistent  with  those  of  State  and  local 
government  to  the  extent  that  such  BLM  plans  and  programs  are  also  consistent 
with  Federal  law  and  regulations.  BLM  coordination  efforts  involve  a  number 
of  State  and  local  administrative  and  planning  agencies  as  highlighted  below. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Division  for  the  State  of  Oregon  is  the 
Clearinghouse  for  the  various  State  agencies.  Notice  of  all  BLM  planning  and 
major  proposed  actions  are  provided  for  coordinated  State  level  review  by  the 
State  Clearinghouse.  The  Regional  Councils  of  Government  serve  as  the  clear- 
inghouse for  coordinated  review  of  proposed  BLM  activities  by  county  and 
local  governments  in  their  respective  areas  of  interest.  BLM  involvement 
with  the  four  counties  in  the  SYUs  is  largely  via  the  several  boards  of 
county  commissioners.  Through  these  bodies,  county  governments  participate 
in  planning  for  land  use,  road  construction  and  recreational  develoments  on 
public  lands  administered  by  BLM. 

The  Oregon  State  Forester,  by  means  of  the  Forest  Practices  Act  of  1972, 
regulates  timber  harvest  methods  and  supportive  practices  on  all  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  SYUs.  Minimum  standards  are  prescribed  relating  to  the 
following  forest  practices: 

-  Reforestation  of  economically  suitable  lands. 

-  Road  construction  and  maintenance  on  forest  land. 

-  Chemical  applications. 

-  Slash  disposal. 

Although  Federal  agencies  are  not  bound  by  State  forest  practice  rules, 
Bureau  minimum  standards  meet  or  exceed  State  rules.  The  BLM  and  USFS, 
acting  jointly,  have  entered  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the 
State  Forester  in  this  regard. 

BLM  is  a  cooperator  in  the  Statewide  Smoke  Management  Plan  administered  by 
the  Oregon  State  Forester.  The  primary  objective  of  the  plan  is  to  keep 
smoke  from  slash  disposal  operations  away  from  population  centers.  Slash 
burning  is  allowed  to  begin  only  when  smoke  dispersion  conditions  are 
determined  by  Oregon  State  Department  of  Forestry  (OSDF)  to  be  favorable. 

OSDF  is  the  primary  contractor  for  fire  protection  of  public  lands  adminis- 
tered by  BLM  in  the  SCCSYUs.  That  department  undertakes  presuppression  and 
suppression  actions  for  all  lands  in  the  area. 

The  Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (ODEQ)  has  lead  respon- 
sibility for  statewide  water  quality  management  planning  in  accordance  with 
Section  208  of  P.L.  92-500  (Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act)  as  amended 
by  P.L.  95-217  (Clean  Water  Act).  BLM  and  ODEQ  have  entered  into  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  which  outlines  their  respective  roles  in  meeting 
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State  water  quality  objectives.  The  Memorandum  assures  close  interagency 
cooperation,  development  and  implementation  of  appropriate  practices  and 
control  measures  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  compliance  with 
State  requirements.  BLM  forest  management  practices  meet  or  exceed 
objectives  of  the  statewide  water  quality  management  plan. 

Management  of  wildlife,  including  fish,  within  the  SCCSYUs  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  BLM,  in  managing 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction,  considers  wildlife  habitat  as  a  resource 
category.  Cooperative  agreements  describe  the  responsibilities  of  the  two 
agencies . 

The  Oregon  Land  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  (LCDC)  administers 
the  state  comprehensive  land  use  planning  program  as  provided  in  Oregon  State 
Statutes,  Chapter  197  (ORS  197).  In  this  program,  county  and  local 
governments  are  required  to  develop  comprehensive  land  use  plans  and 
implementing  ordinances  consistent  with  14  statewide  planning  goals  and 
guidelines.  These  call  for  a  balance  between  conservation  and  development  to 
best  meet  public  needs. 

LCDC  is  the  primary  State  agency  responsible  for  implementing  the  Oregon 
Coastal  Management  Program  established  under  P.L.  94-370,  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  (CZMA) .  This  program  relies  initially  on  county  and  local 
comprehensive  planning  under  ORS  197  with  special  emphasis  on  unique 
characteristics  of  coastal  resources.  In  addition  to  the  14  statewide  goals 
for  planning  consideration,  coastal  planning  is  guided  by  four  special  State 
Coastal  Goals  and  Guides:  Estuarine  Resources,  Coastal  Shorelands,  Beaches, 
and  Dunes  and  Ocean  Resources. 

CZMA  requires  Federal  activities  to  be  consistent  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  with  the  Oregon  Coastal  program.  Although  Federal  lands  are 
specifically  excluded  from  the  coastal  zone,  such  BLM  activities  as  would 
directly  affect  coastal  resources  outside  the  BLM  lands,  require  BLM 
consistency  statements.  These  statements  are  made  through  the  A-95 
Clearinghouse  notification  and  review  process.  The  proposed  action  and  all 
alternatives  except  10  are  expected  to  be  consistant  with  the  CZMA. 

Close  relations  have  been  established  with  LCDC  to  ensure  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  BLM  programs  and  planning  efforts  with  those  conducted  by 
county  and  local  governments  under  ORS  197  and  CZMA.  The  relationship  of  the 
South  Coast  and  Curry  proposed  action  and  alternatives  to  the  LCDC  Statewide 
and  Coastal  Goals  is  shown  on  Table  1-7.  Discussion  comments  on  this  table 
generally  focus  attention  on  deficiencies  in  addressing  the  listed  goals. 

Most  of  southwest  Oregon  is  timber  producing  land.  In  addition  to  the  BLM, 
jurisdictions  include  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  State  of  Oregon,  the  counties, 
and  private  companies  and  individuals.  Each  entity  approaches  management  of 
timber  lands  differently  although  some,  periodically,  prepare  internal  or 
public  plans  for  their  management. 
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CHAPTER  2 

AFFECTED      ENVIRONMENT 


CHAPTER  2  AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  chapter  addresses  the  environment  as  it  exists  today  within  he  South 
Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units  (SCCSYUs,  SYUs).  Since  intensive 
timber  management  has  been  practiced  within  the  SYUs  for  several  decades,  the 
environment  described  is  seldom  natural  or  pristine  but  exhibits  the  effects 
of  human  use. 

Chapter  2  provides  a  basis  on  which  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  and 
alternatives  may  be  assessed.  Data  and  analysis  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  impact,  with  less  important  material  summarized, 
consolidated  or  simply  referenced. 

In  preparation  of  this  chapter,  the  primary  data  sources  are  documents  of  the 
Bureau  planning  system  developed  by  the  Coos  Bay  District.  The  Unit  Resource 
Analysis,  Planning  Area  Analysis  and  proposed  Management  Framework  Plan  for 
the  South  Coast  and  Curry  area  are  available  for  review  at  the  Coos  Bay 
District  Office,  333  South  Fourth  Street,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon  97420. 

Other  references  supplementary  to  or  updating  planning  system  data  are  cited 
within  the  body  of  the  text  by  author  and  date  of  publication.  A  listing  of 
these  references  appears  in  the  References  Cited. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  EIS  area  is  moist  and  temperate  due 
to  prevailing  westerly  winds  and  the  proximity  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Winters 
are  generally  cool  and  wet,  and  summers  are  warm  and  dry  with  intermittent 
rains  (Appendix  C).  Rainfall  along  the  coast  averages  about  60  inches  a  year 
but  increases  at  higher  elevations  and  inland  to  as  much  as  100  inches 
annually. 

Snow  is  of  little  significance  in  the  SYUs,  especially  adjacent  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  As  the  elevation  increases  inland,  snowfall  is  generally 
light  and  of  short  duration.  However,  in  some  winters,  snowfall  can  be 
heavy.  Snow  course  records  since  1928  indicate  snowfall  in  southwestern 
Oregon  was  exceptionally  heavy  in  1937,  1949,  1956  and  1969  (USDA  1973).  At 
a  snow  course  39  miles  east  of  Cape  Blanco  (T32S  R9W  Sect.  8)  at  3,680  foot 
elevation,  snow  depth  was  measured  at  73  inches  in  March  1969. 

Summer  winds  are  generally  steady,  north-northwesterly  winds,  averaging  17 
miles  per  hour.  Winter  winds  are  generally  steady  offshore  breezes  from 
south-southeast,  averaging  15  miles  per  hour  with  occasional  gales  from  the 
southwest.  Autumn  and  spring  are  transitional  periods  when  maximum  speeds  far 
exceed  averages  (Oregon  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineral  Industries  1975). 

The  occasional  strong  easterly  winds  which  blow  for  short  periods  of  time  in 
the  summer  reduce  humidity  to  10  or  20  percent,  creating  extreme  fire 
hazards.  Strong  southwesterly  winds  (up  to  75-100  miles  per  hour) 
accompanying  intense  winter  storms  may  cause  timber,  particularly  old  growth, 
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to  blow  down.  This  blowdown  can  impact  watersheds  by  exposing  soil  to 
erosion  and  by  blocking  drainageways ,  thus  contributing  to  debris  torrents. 
Rainfall  during  these  storms  may  be  as  high  as  4  to  6  inches  in  24  hours,  and 
may  cause  landslides. 

AIR  QUALITY 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  Oregon  has  been  divided  into  five 
Federal  Air  Quality  Control  Regions  (AQCRs)  on  the  basis  of  pollution 
concentrations,  geography  and  economics.  The  EIS  area  is  in  the  southwest 
Oregon  AQCR.  Air  quality  in  this  area  is  good  and  meets  all  air  quality 
standards  (ODEQ  1977). 

The  only  sampling  site  within  the  EIS  area  is  located  in  Coos  Bay.  Since 
1970,  total  suspended  particulate  levels  have  exceeded  secondary  Federal 
health  standards  (more  than  150  milligrams  per  liter  (mg/D)  only  four  times 
and  have  never  violated  primary  standards  (more  than  260  mg/1)  (ODEQ  1978). 
The  annual  geometric  mean  for  total  suspended  particulates  has  gradually 
declined  from  51.7  microgram  per  cubic  meter  (ug/m3)  in  1970  to  40.3 
ug/m3  in  1978  (ODEQ  1978a).  This  indicates  gradual  improvement  of 
surrounding  air  quality.  Sampling  of  other  air  pollutants  is  not  conducted 
at  present. 

The  wood  processing  industries,  forest  fires  and  slash  burning  account  for  51 
percent  of  the  total  particulates  produced  in  Douglas,  Coos  and  Curry 
counties.  Slash  burning  accounted  for  22  percent  of  the  total  particulates 
(ODEQ  1976). 

GEOLOGY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY 

The  topography  of  the  EIS  area  is  a  rugged  and  highly  dissected  terrain  with 
steep,  narrow  canyons  (Figure  2-1).  Elevations  range  from  sea  level  to  2,858 
feet  at  Roman  Nose  Mountain  in  the  north  and  3,432  feet  at  Bosley  Butte  in 
the  south.  Slopes  of  70  to  100  percent  are  common.  Steep  slopes  and  debris 
avalanches  seem  closely  related  (Ketcheson  and  Froehlich  1977). 

The  EIS  area  contains  portions  of  two  physiographic  provinces  (Figure  2-1). 
The  Coast  Ranges  Province  is  comprised  mostly  of  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as 
sandstone  and  siltstone.  Scattered  volcanic  materials  also  occur  near  the 
southern  boundary.  The  Klamath  Mountains  Province  is  very  complex  due  to  age 
and  repeated  faulting  and  folding  and  periodic  intrusions  of  igneous  rocks. 
The  most  common  rock  types  are  sandstone,  siltstone,  schist  and  serpentine. 
Breccias,  granites,  lava  and  chert  occur  locally  in  smaller  amounts  (Townsend 
1977). 

Soils 

The  "Soils  Inventory  of  the  Coos  Bay  District"  (Townsend  et  al.  1977) 
describes  the  soils  of  the  EIS  area  in  detail.  This  inventory  report  and  its 
accompanying  maps  may  be  examined  at  the  Coos  Bay  District  Office  or  the 
Oregon  State  Office  of  the  BLM.   A  generalized  soils  map  (Figure  2-2  )  was 
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G   BOHANNON(C3)-..A50N  (64)- PREACHER  (57)  ASSOC 

H   DIGGER(66)- APT  1^0)- JASON  (64)  ASSOCIATION 

J    DlGGER(C6)-J*S0N(64)-R0CKLAND(R)  ASSOCIATION 

K    JASON (64)- BOHANNON (631- ROCKLANH(R)  ASSOC. 

L    WH0BREY(5OI)-ETELKA(557)-DIGGER(66)  ASSOC 

M  UNIT(503)-ROCKLAND(R)  ASSOCIATION 

N   UNIT520-UNIT52I-R0CKLAND(R)  ASSOCIATION 

0  DEMENT(540)-UNIT  530- UNIT  524  ASSOCIATION 

P  EDS0N(58O)-UNIT5O5  ASSOCIATION 

S   PREACHER  ( 571-SLICKROCK  (54)- B0HANN0N(63)  ASSOC . 
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made  by  combining  soil  series  and/or  soils  associations  that  either  have 

similar   properties   or   frequently   occur   together.     A  summary   of   the 

properties,  interpretations  and  acreages  described  in  the  inventory  appears 
in  Appendix  Dl. 

Within  the  EIS  area  there  are  four  groups  of  soils  which  require  careful 
management:  extremely  fragile  soils,  fragile  soils,  special  problem  soils 
and  highly  compactible  soils  (Table  2-1). 

Extremely  fragile  soils  are  mostly  shallow  (less  than  20  inches  to  bed- 
rock), have  greater  than  35  percent  by  volume  of  coarse  fragments  (rock  and 
gravel),  occur  on  slopes  of  60  to  80  percent  or  greater  and  have  low  water 
holding  capacity  and  moderately  rapid  permeability.  Debris  avalanches, 
debris  flows  and  debris  torrents  are  the  most  common  types  of  failure  in 
these  soils.  Headwalls  and  roads  are  the  most  likely  point  of  origin  for 
these  failures.  Soils  mapped  as  extremely  fragile  are  shown  in  Table  2-1, 
and  cover  18,385  acres  (5.6  percent  of  the  EIS  area). 

Fragile  soils  are  similar  to  extremely  fragile  soils  but  have  less  steep 
slopes  (35  to  80  percent)  and  are  moderately  deep,  having  20  to  40  inch 
profiles.  There  are  45,700  acres  (14.0  percent)  of  fragile  soils  mapped  in 
the  EIS  area. 

The  Whobrey  (501)  series  has  been  designated  a  special  problem  soil  because 
of  a  dense  gray  clay  subsoil.  The  clay  restricts  percolation  (resulting  in  a 
perched  water  table),  is  very  plastic  when  wet  and  consequently  is  not  stable 
even  on  gentle  slopes.  Whobrey  soils  are  mapped  in  association  with  Etelka 
(557)  and  Digger  (66)  soils.  There  are  6,439  acres  (2  percent  of  the  EIS 
area)  mapped  as  special  problem  soils.  Whobrey  soils  are  highly  productive 
except  in  areas  where  water  stands  at  or  near  the  surface. 

The  highly  compactible  soils  such  as  Apt  (50),  Blachly  (10),  Dement  (540), 
Edson  (580),  Honeygrove  (14)  and  Whobrey  (501)  series  are  usually  found  on 
gentle  to  moderate  slopes  and  are  very  productive  and  amenable  to  intensive 
management.  These  soils  occur  as  the  primary  component  in  mapping  units  on 
57,364  acres  (17.6  percent)  of  the  EIS  area.  Whobrey  (501)  has  been 
identified  as  both  a  special  problem  soil  and  a  highly  compactible  soil 
(Table  2-1). 

WATER  RESOURCES 

BLM-administered  land  in  the  EIS  area  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  Smith 
River  watershed  and  small  portions  of  the  Umpqua,  Coos,  Coquille,  Chetco, 
Rogue  and  Sixes  River  watersheds. 

The  major  uses  of  water  in  the  area  are  industry,  irrigation,  recreation  (on 
inland  waters  and  coastal  lakes),  anadromous  fisheries  and  domestic  water 
supply  (Oregon  Water  Resources  Department  1978). 

Rock  of  low  permeability  and  porosity  underlies  most  of  the  EIS  area,  so  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  rainfall  can  be  stored  as  groundwater.  Stream- 
flow,  therefore,  reflects  seasonal  variations  in  rainfall,  with  maximum  flow 
in  January  and  minimum  flow  in  August  and  September.  Mean  annual  runoff  for 
the  area  is  between  29  and  35  inches  per  acre  (USDI,  GS  1978).  Water  yield 
data  for  individual  drainages  is  given  in  Appendix  E. 
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Table  2-1  Soils  Requiring  Careful  Management 
Extremely     Fragile Soils  Acres 


64-R  Y 

Jason-Rockland 

60-80% 

64-R-63  Z 

Jason-Rockland-Bohannon  80% 

R-64  Y 

Rockland- Jason 

60-80% 

66-64-R  YZ 

Digger-Jason-Rock land 

60-80% 

564-R  YZ 

Umpcoos -Rock land 

60-100% 

Fragile  Soils 

64-63   XY 

Jason-Bohannon 

35-80% 

64-63-R  Y 

Jason-Bohannon-Rockland 

60-80% 

64-66   Y 

Jason-Digger 

60-80% 

64-66-57  XY 

Jason-Digger-Preacher 

35-80% 

64-66-R  Y 

Jason-Digger-Rock land 

35-80% 

64-R-63  Y 

Jason-Rockland-Bohannon 

60-80% 

66-64-R  Y 

Digger-Jason-Rockland 

60-80% 

66-50-57   XY 

Digger -Apt -Preacher 

35-80% 

66-64-50   XY 

Digger-Jason-Apt 

35-80% 

66-50-64   XY 

Digger -Apt -Jason 

55-80% 

50-63   XY 

Apt-Bohannon 

35-80% 

64-R-66  XY 

Jason-Rockland-Digger 

35-80% 

505-R   X 

505-Rockland 

35-60% 

R-505  X 

Rockland  -  505 

35-60% 

Special 

Problem 

Soils 

501-557   WX 

Whobrey-Etelka 

10-60% 

66-557-501   XY 

Digger-Etelka-Whobrey 

35-80% 

557-66-501   XY 

Etelka-Digger-Whobrey 

35-80% 

557-501-66   X 

Etelka-Whobrey-Digger 

35-60% 

557-501  WX 

Et elka-Whobrey 

10-60% 

Highly 

Compact ible 

Soils 

10   WX 

Blachly 

10-60% 

10-57   WV 

Blachly-Preacher 

0-35% 

10-57-63  WX 

Blachly-Preacher-Bohannon 

10-60% 

10-57-66  WX 

Blachly-Preacher-Digger 

10-60% 

10-66   X 

Blachly-Digger 

35-60% 

12   WX 

Jory 

10-60% 

14   XW 

Honeygrove 

10-60% 

14-50   XW 

Honeyg rove-Apt 

10-60% 

14-57  WX 

Honeygrove -Preacher 

10-60% 

14-57-66  XW 

Honeyg rove-Preacher-Digger 

10-60% 

50-14   XW 

Apt -Honeygrove 

10-60% 

50-57-14  XW 

Apt-Preacher-Honeygrove 

10-60% 

50-63   XY 

Apt-Bohannon 

35-80% 

50-66-14  XW 

Apt-Digger-Honeygrove 

10-60% 

501-557   WX 

Whobrey-Etelka 

10-60% 

540-425-530  XW 

Dement-Unit  424-Unit  530 

10-60% 

540-530-R  XW 

Dement-Unit  530-Rockland 

10-60% 

580   XW 

Edson 

10-60% 

580-505   X 

Edson-Unit   505 

35-60% 

580-505-R  X 

Edson-Unit  505-Rockland 

35-60% 

6 

,790 

1 

,400 

1 

,055 

930 

8 

,210 

18 

,385 

10 

,690 

6 

,360 

880 

1 

,280 

2 

,570 

675 

14 

,145 

1 

,600 

930 

2 

,650 

350 

2 

,290 

1 

,100 

180 

45 

,700 

4 

,949 

390 

190 

430 

480 

6 

,439 

7 

,450 

13, 

,670 

6. 

,080 

690 

100 

740 

8, 

,180 

2, 

,940 

20 

1, 

,700 

1, 

,150 

310 

900 

480 

5, 

,430 

524 

3, 

,230 

2, 

190 

160 

560 

57,364 
TOTAL         39.2%  of  SYUs  127,888 
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Water  quality  within  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  region  is  generally  good. 
Mean  annual  sediment  yield  in  the  Coquille,  Coos  and  Umpqua  Rivers  was 
reported  at  1,233,232  cubic  yards  from  5,096  square  miles  of  watershed 
drained  (Townsend  et  al.  1977).  Sediment  yield  computed  for  each  basin  is 
0.223  tons/acre/year  and  represents  the  combined  yields  from  all  sources  and 
ownerships . 

Present  non-point  source  pollution  problems  in  the  SCCSYUs  include  those  of 
elevated  water  temperatures,  nuisance  algae,  excessive  debris,  sedimentation, 
streambank  erosion  and  water  withdrawals  causing  stream  quality  problems 
(ODEQ  1978b).  The  extent  of  these  non-point  pollution  problems  are  local  and 
seasonal.   Rivers  containing  these  problems  are  shown  in  Table  2-2. 

Table  2-2  Non-Point  Source  Pollution  Problems 

Streambank  Elevated 

River     Erosion    Sedimentation   Debris   Withdrawal   Temperature    Algae 

Coos  Moderate  Severe                  Severe 

Coquille  Moderate      Moderate  Severe  Severe       Severe 

Smith  Moderate  Moderate                Severe 

Umpqua  Moderate  Moderate  Moderate     Severe     Moderate 

Chetco  Moderate      Moderate  Moderate                Moderate   Moderate 

Rogue  Moderate      Moderate  Moderate  Moderate     Moderate   Moderate 

Sixes  Moderate      Moderate  Moderate                Moderate 

Note:  A  non-point  source  problem  is  defined  as  a  water  quality  problem 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  materials  from  diffuse  sources  (e.g., 
sediment,  nutrients),  or  from  a  natural  or  artificial  alteration  in  the 
stream  system  (e.g.,  stream  channelization,  reservoirs).  All  problems  are 
rated  as  either  moderate  or  severe,  and  could  be  continual,  seasonal  or 
intermittent.   The  severity  depends  on  the  impact,  not  the  duration. 

Guidelines  for  determining  whether  a  problem  is  moderate  or  severe  are: 

Moderate:  a  problem  which  interferes  with  the  desired  uses  of  the  water 
body  or  interferes  with  the  normal  life  history  or  composition  of  aquatic 
populations . 

Severe:  a  problem  where  there  is  substantial  or  nearly  complete 
intereference  with  recreational  opportunities  or  other  desired  uses  of  the 
water — where  physical  or  chemical  character  of  the  stream,  lake  or  reservoir 
has  been  severly  changed,  resulting  in  a  substantial  alteration  of  fish  or 
invertebrate  populations. 

Source:   ODEQ  1978b 
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VEGETATION 

The  SCCSYUs  are  located  in  the  Northwest  Coastal  Coniferous  Sub-biome,  which 
is  the  most  densely  forested  region  in  the  Coniferous  Biome.  Characterized 
by  easy  regeneration  and  rapid  growth,  it  produces  trees  of  impressive  size 
(USDI,  BLM  1975). 

For  purposes  of  this  EIS,  vegetation  is  generally  described  in  terms  of 
"zones"  adapted  from  those  identified  by  Franklin  and  Dyrness  in  Natural 
Vegetation  of  Oregon  and  Washington  (1973).  A  further  detailed  description 
of  each  zone  and  plant  community  listed  below  may  be  found  in  that  source  or 
from  data  prepared  in  the  Coos  Bay  District.  A  complete  list  of  common  and 
scientific  names  for  all  plants  discussed  is  available  upon  request. 

Two  major  vegetation  zones  within  the  SYUs  are  the  Sitka  Spruce  Zone  and  the 
Western  Hemlock  Zone.  These  zone  names  denote  only  the  single  dominant 
species  of  the  potential  climax  vegetation. 

Sitka  Spruce  Zone 

The  Sitka  Spruce  Zone  is  usually  found  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  except 
in  some  major  valleys  and  drainage  areas.  A  small  percentage  of  the  land  in 
the  SYUs  is  in  this  zone. 

Various  associations  of  trees,  shrubs  and  forbs  may  be  found  in  three  major 
plant  communities  from  the  coast  inland.  These  are:  1)  the  ocean-front  and 
sand  dune  community;  2)  the  Sitka  spruce,  western  hemlock,  salal,  deerfern 
community;  3)  the  western  hemlock,  Sitka  spruce,  devilsclub,  ladyfern 
community. 

Western  Hemlock  Zone 

The  Western  Hemlock  Zone,  found  throughout  the  district,  extends  from  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Sitka  Spruce  Zone  to  the  SCCSYUs  eastern  boundary  at  all 
elevations.  It  is  famous  for  its  subclimax  species,  Douglas-fir,  which  is 
often  the  sole  dominant  tree  in  the  forest.  As  a  pioneer  species,  Douglas- 
fir  normally  constitutes  a  serai  (successional )  stage  during  the  vegetative 
community  development  process.  This  zone  encompasses  seven  major  plant 
communities  with  various  associations  of  trees,  shrubs  and  forbs  relative  to 
specific  climatic  variations  such  as  aspect,  moisture,  soil  type  and  depth, 
etc.  These  communities  are  listed  on  a  site  moisture  gradient  from  dry  to 
wet: 

a.  Knobcone  pine 

b.  Tanoak,  manzanita 

c.  Douglas-fir,  oceanspray,  salal 

d.  Western  hemlock,  Douglas-fir,  rhododendron,  Oregongrape 

e.  Western  hemlock,  vine  maple,  Oregongrape 

f.  Western  hemlock,  swordfern,  Oregon  oxalis 

g.  Western  red  cedar,  western  maidenhair  fern,  ladyfern 
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In  addition  to  the  major  species  identified  above,  there  are  inclusions  of 
Port-Orford-cedar,  California  laurel  (Oregon  myrtle),  Jeffrey  pine,  sugar 
pine  and  redwood  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Curry  SYU. 

Commercial  Timber 

Of  the  commercial  timber  found  throughout  the  SYUs ,  91  percent  is  softwood 
while  the  remaining  9  percent  is  hardwood  (Bassett  1977).  The  volumes  of 
growing  stock  and  sawtimber  by  major  ownership  are  shown  in  Table  2-3.  The 
sawtimber  volume  is  comprised  of  71  percent  Douglas-fir,  24  percent  other 
softwoods  and  the  remaining  5  percent  hardwoods. 


Table  2-3   Volume  of  Growing  Stock  and  Sawtimber  on  Commercial  Forest  Land, 
Coos,  Curry  and  Douglas  Counties,  January  1,  1975 


National 

Other 

Forest 

Other 

County 

Total  1/ 

Forest 
Million 

BLM   2/   pu 
cubic  feet 

iblic 

industry 

private 

Growing   stock 

3/ 

Coos 

3,268 

327 

1,012 

441 

998 

490 

Curry 

2,521 

1,782 

252 

11 

213 

261 

Douglas  4/ 

11,291 

5,537 

2,859 

189 

2,290 

416 

19 

,497 

4, 

,361 

6 

,482 

2 

,170 

4 

,517 

1 

,966 

12, 

,428 

9, 

,333 

1 

,371 

71 

729 

824 

60, 

,069 

28. 

,649 

17 

,204 

948 

12, 

,108 

1 

,161 

Total  17,080     7,646     4,123      641    3,501    1,167 

Million  board  feet 

Sawtimber   _5_/ 
Coos 
Curry 
Douglas    4/ 

Total  91,994    42,343    25,057    3,189    17,354    4,051 

1/  Totals  may  differ  slightly  from  sum  of  figures  shown  due  to  rounding. 

2/  There  is  an  inconsistancy  between  the  BLM  inventory  and  the  information 

cited  in  this  study.    The  allowable  cut  is  calculated  from  district 

inventory. 
3/    Includes  trees  5-inch  diameter  breast  height  (dbh)  and  larger. 
4/  Reflects  approximately  4  percent  of  BLM's  growing  stock  and  sawtimber 

volume  in  Douglas  County  is  contained  in  the  SCCSYUs . 
5/  Includes  trees  11-inch  dbh  and  larger.   Converted  to  16-foot  Scribner  log 

scale. 

Source:   Bassett  1977. 

The  land  administered  by  BLM  in  these  three  counties  (19  percent)  contains  24 
percent  of  the  growing  stock  and  27  percent  of  the  sawtimber  volume. 
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Threatened  and  Endangered  Plants 

Endangered  plants  are  those  species  that  are  in  danger  of  extinction 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  their  range.  Threatened  plant 
species  are  those  that  presently  are  not  endangered  but  are  likely  to  become 
so  within  the  forseeable  future  throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of 
their  range. 

Botanical  surveys  for  threatened  and  endangered  plants  were  conducted  on  the 
Coos  Bay  District  in  1978  and  1979  and  are  continuing.  At  present,  there  are 
no  Federally-listed  threatened  or  endangered  plants  in  the  EIS  area. 
However,  one  officially  listed  "endangered"  species  in  California,  McDonald's 
Rock  Cress  (Arabis  McDonaldiana) ,  although  not  yet  observed  on  BLM-adminis- 
tered  lands,  has  been  observed  in  the  southern  portions  of  Curry  County. 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  amend  the  listing  to  include  Oregon. 
In  addition,  four  other  species  which  are  candidates  for  listing  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  been  observed  in  the  EIS  area.  These  plants 
are  California  lady  slipper  (Cypripedium  calif ornicum) ,  California  pitcher 
plant  (Darlingtonia  californica) ,  western  lily  (Lilium  occidentale)  and 
Gentiana  bisetaea.  Cypriedium  and  Darlingtonia  plants  have  been  observed  on 
BLM  lands. 

ANIMALS 

Terrestrial  Animals 

Animal  distribution,  diversity  and  abundance  are  dependent  on  various 
factors;  of  primary  importance  is  vegetation.  Each  vegetational  zone 
described  in  the  previous  section  contains  a  variety  of  plant  communities 
which  may  be  in  different  successional  stages.  Each  successional  stage  has  a 
unique  structure  and  it  is  primarily  this  structure  to  which  animal 
communities  respond.  The  differences  in  communities,  successional  stages  and 
structure  provide  habitat  diversity  and  account  for  the  variety  of  animals 
found  in  the  planning  area. 

Successional  stages  are  dynamic.  They  are  always  progressing  toward  their 
climax  form  and  during  this  progression  their  animal  components  are  also 
changing.  A  climax  western  hemlock  forest  supports  a  very  different  animal 
association  than  it  did  in  its  early  successional  stage  several  hundred  years 
before.  Progress  toward  climax  can  be  curtailed  at  any  point  by  outside 
influences,  either  natural  or  artificial.  For  instance,  fire  or  logging  may 
set  back  succession,  and  those  animal  species  associated  with  the  current 
stage  will  be  replaced  with  those  adapted  to  exist  in  the  early  successional 
stages . 

Modifying  or  removing  one  particular  stage,  e.g.  old  growth,  has  a  profound 
effect  on  those  individuals  and  species  occurring  there.  It  is  recognized 
that  these  effects  do  not  stop  with  just  those  species,  as  the  ecosystem  as  a 
whole  is  altered  by  the  modification  of  one  of  its  parts.  Certain  results 
may  be  harmful  to  some  species  and  beneficial  to  others,  but  all  are 
affected. 
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From  the  perspective  of  all  ownerships,  the  progression  toward  climax  in  the 
SYUs  has  been  halted  and  reversed  primarily  by  planned  timber  management 
activities.  In  1950,  for  example,  most  of  the  forest  land  acreage  supported 
mature  and  old  growth  stands.  Although  skewed  toward  the  younger  stages,  the 
present  distribution  (Appendix  H)  has  a  much  greater  diversity  than  that 
which  existed  under  more  "natural"  conditions  30  years  ago. 

The  present  diversity,  however,  is  a  transitory  condition.  The  forest 
management  activities  that  created  the  current  diversity  will,  if  carried  to 
a  logical  conclusion,  result  in  a  situation  where  the  oldest  successional 
stage  is  second  growth  (46-115  years  old).  Since  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  SYUs  is  not  controlled  by  the  BLM ,  this  is  the  situation  that  is  most 
likely  to  occur  on  most  of  the  area. 

Habitat  structure  for  all  lands  within  the  SCCSYUs  regardless  of  ownership  or 
administration  cannot  be  accurately  calculated.  However,  based  on  data  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  habitat  structure  for  the  entire  South  Coast  area  was 
estimated  for  all  forest  lands,  including  wilderness  areas,  of  Coos  and  Curry 
counties  and  that  portion  of  Douglas  County  within  BLM's  SCCSYUs.  The  entire 
South  Coast  area  in  this  sense  aggregates  approximately  1.99  million  acres 
compared  to  306,000  acres  in  the  SCCSYUs  at  the  proposed  action  level.  The 
percent  of  these  lands  estimated  in  each  habitat  age  type  for  the  entire  area 
and  for  BLM  is  shown  below.  As  can  be  seen,  BLM  lands  have  a  fairly  even 
distribution  of  successional  stages,  while  lands  of  the  entire  area  are 
skewed  toward  younger  stages. 


Table  2-4   Habitat  Structure  for  the  Entire  South  Coast  Area 
(by  percent) 

Habitat  Age 

Grass/Forb  (Non-Stocked  and  0-7  years) 

Brush/Seedling  (8-15  years) 

Pole/Sapling  (16-45  years) 

Young  2nd  Growth  (46-115  years) 

Mature  (116-195  years) 

Old  Growth  (196  +  years) 

Source:     USDI,   BLM;   USFS;   OSDF;   Beuter   Report;   Industrial   Forestry 
Association. 


There  are  32  species  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,  207  species  of  birds  and  55 
species  of  mammals  that  occur  or  probably  occur  in  the  planning  area.  A 
complete  list  is  available  on  request  from  the  Oregon  State  Office. 


Entire  area 

BLM 

BLM 

as  percent 

(includes 

BLM) 

Land 

of 

entire  area 

24 

19 

2.9 

27 

14 

2.1 

14 

17 

2.4 

18 

19 

2.9 

3 

11 

1.8 

14 

20 

3.2 
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A  representative  list  of  terrestrial  vertebrates  that  seemed  most  likely  to 
be  affected  either  positively  or  negatively  by  the  proposed  treatments  was 
developed  (See  Table  2-5).  The  list  was  limited  to  those  species  normally 
associated  with  the  forest  types  that  would  be  harvested.  The  list  was 
prepared  from  many  published  sources  (Browning  1975;  Burt  and  Grossenheider 
1964;  Gabrielson  and  Jewett  1940;  Ingles  1965;  Maser  et  al.  (in  press); 
Meslow  1977;  Peterson  1961;  Robbins  et  al.  1966)  as  well  as  from  BLM 
documents . 

To  further  reduce  the  number  of  species  to  those  which  were  judged 
significant,  six  criteria  were  established.  Those  meeting  one  or  more  of 
these  criteria  appear  in  Table  2-5.   These  criteria  of  significance  are: 

Threatened,  or  endangered. 

Depend  on  or  find  their  optimum  habitat  in  mature  or  old-growth  timber 

for  part  of  their  life  cycle. 
Depend  on  or  find  their  optimum  habitat  in  early  serai  stages  for  part 

of  their  life  cycle. 
Recreation  or  commercial  importance. 
Limited  adaptability. 
Important  prey  species  of  the  spotted  owl. 

Selections  of  species  of  limited  adaptability  were  based  on  the  work  of 
Thomas  (1979),  who  established  a  vulnerability  index  based  on  the  number  of 
successional  stages  and  plant  communities  used  for  feeding  and  reproduction. 
The  fewer  stages  and  communities  used,  the  lower  the  index  number.  Those 
species  with  a  low  index  number  have  narrower  habitat  requirements  than  those 
species  with  a  higher  number  and  are  more  vulnerable  to  habitat  modification. 
The  use  of  successional  (serai)  stages  was  adapted  from  Thomas  (1979)  and 
Meslow  (1977).  Information  displayed  in  other  columns  may  be  based  on 
subjective  judgments  made  by  persons  knowledgeable  with  the  SYUs . 

In  summary,  the  information  presented  in  Table  2-5  lists  selected  species  of 
the  forest  lands  of  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  SYUs,  some  aspects  of  their 
life  history,  and  what  is  known  of  the  status  of  their  population  and 
habitat . 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  species  utilizing  old-growth,  mid-age  or  riparian 
zones  for  their  optimum  habitat,  see  Appendix  F. 

Fish 


The  large  number  of  rivers  passing  through  the  planning  area  to  the  sea  makes 
the  SYUs  extremely  rich  in  anadromous  fish  habitat. 

Habitat  conditions  have  been  degraded  by  past  logging,  road  construction, 
fires  and  salvage  treatments.  As  a  result  of  improved  timber  management 
practices  and  reestablishment  of  vegetation,  the  overall  condition  of  the 
fish  habitat  has  improved. 

Four  species  of  salmonids  utilize  habitat  in  the  SYUs.  Steelhead  trout 
populations  are  above  recent  historical  averages.  Chinook  salmon,  found  in 
the  larger  streams,  are  close  to  recent  historical  average  abundance. 
Cutthroat  trout,  both  the  resident  and  anadromous  populations,  are  found  at 
moderate  population  levels. 
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Table  2-5  Selected  Terrestrial  Vertebrates  of  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  SYUs 


T3     -H     AJ 


Species 


1  Goshawk 

Acciplter  gentllls 

2  Bald  eagle 

Hallaeetus  leucocephalus 

3  Osprey 

Pandlon  hallaetus 

4  Blue  grouse 

Dendragapus  obscurus 

5  Ruffed  grouse 

Bonasa  umbellus 

6  Mountain  quail 

Oreortyx  plctus 

7  Band-tailed  pigeon 

Columbia  fasciata 

8  *Spotted  owl 

Strix  occidentalis 

9  *Saw-whet  owl 

Aegolius  acadicus 

10  *Pygmy  owl 

Glaucidium  gnoma 

11  *Vaux*s  swift 

Chaetura  vauxi 

12  Anna's   hummingbird 

Calypte  anna 

13  *Pileated  woodpecker 

Dryocopus  pileatus 

14  Hammond's  flycatcher 

Empidonax  hammondii 

15  *Tree  swallow 

Iridoprocne  bicolor 

16  *Brown  creeper 

Certhia  familiaris 


17 


23 


24 


Bewick's  wren 

Thryomanes  bewickii 
Hermit  thrush 

Catharus  guttatus 
Orange-crowned  warbler 

Vermivora  celata 
Townsend's  warbler 

Dendroica  townsendi 
Hermit  warbler 

Dendroica  occidentalis 
Common  yellowthroat 

Geothlypis  trlchas 
Red  crossbill 

Loxia  curvirostra 


Savannah  sparrow 

Passerculus  sandwichensis 

25  Vesper  sparrow 

Pooecetes  gramineus 

26  *Yuma  myotis 

Myotis  yumanensis 

27  *Long-eared  myotis 

Myotis  evotis 
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28  *Silver-hair< 

Lasionycteris  noctivagans 

29  Brush  rabbit 

Sylvilagus  bachmani 

30  Mountain  beaver 

Aplodontia  rufa 

31  Northern  flying    squirrel 

Glaucomys   sabrlnus 

32  Western  red-backed    vole 

Clethrionomys  occidentalls 

33  Red  tree  vole 

Phenacomys  longicaudus 

34  Black  bear 

Ursus  americanus 

35  *Marten 

Martes  americana 


36   *Fisher 

Martes  pennanti 
River  otter 

Lutra  canadensis 


37 


3K 


Mountain  lion 
Felis  concolor 

Bobcat 

Felis  rufus 


Roosevelt  elk 

Cervus  elaphus  rooseveltl 
Black-tailed  deer 

Odoceileus  hemionus  columbianus 


*   Cavity  User 

Ci 

1 

Resident 

2 

P  =  Permanent 

B  =  Breeding 

3 

W  =  Winter 

4 

5 

Serai  Stage 

6 

0  =  Feeding 

X  =  Breeding 

Criteria  of  Significance 


Key 


Threatened  or  Endangered 
=  Mature  or  old-growth  dependent/or 

optimum  habitat 
=  Early  serai  stage  dependent/or 

optimum  habitat 
=  Recreational  or  commercial  value 
=  Species  of  limited  adaptability 
=  Important  prey  speciecs  of  spotted 


Population  Status 
I   =  Increasing 
S   =  Stable 
D  =  Decreasing 

Relative  Abundance 
A  =  Abundant 

C  =  Common 
U  =  Uncommon 
R  =  Rare 


Habitat  Quantity 
I  =  Increasing 
S  =  Stable 
D  =  Decreasing 

Habitat  Quality 
E  =  Excellent 

G  =  Good 

F  =  Fair 
P  =  Poor 


Special  concern  has  been  expressed  for  the  coho  salmon,  whose  population 
levels  are  depressed  and  declining.  Because  of  its  importance  to  the  sport 
and  commercial  fishery,  efforts  are  being  made  by  State  and  Federal  agencies 
to  rehabilitate  the  coho  salmon  runs. 

Many  other  species  of  fish  are  present  in  the  SYUs .  Sculpins,  suckers, 
dace,  squawfish  and  shiners  are  some  examples.  Little  data  on  populations 
are  available  and  none  are  of  direct  commercial  or  sport  value.  Some  species 
may  compete  with  trout  and  salmon  for  food  and  space,  while  others  are  used 
by  the  trout  and  salmon  as  food. 

Table  2-6  lists  population  and  habitat  data  for  the  important  species  of  the 
SYUs. 


Table  2-6   Cold  Water  Fish  Habitat  and  Populations  i/ 

Condition  of  Habitat     Habitat     Current  Population 
Species    Miles    Ex.   Good  Fair   Poor     Trend    Population    Trend 

Cutthroat    392    11%   35%   37%    17%    Improving   Moderate  Stable 

Steelhead    263    6%   44%   33%    17%    Improving   High  Stable 

Chinook      92    0%   67%   30%    3%    Improving   Moderate  Increasing 

Coho        250    6%   45%   33%    16%    Improving   Low  Declining 

±J    Habitat  miles,  condition  and  trend  are  for  BLM-administered  lands  only. 


Threatened  and  Endangered  Animals 

There  are  six  species  of  animals  offically  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and/or  the  State  of  Oregon  that  occur 
at  least  occasionally  in  the  SYUs.  Table  2-7  lists  those  species  and  their 
status. 

The  California  brown  pelican  is  frequently  observed  along  the  southern  Oregon 
coast  in  the  fall  of  the  year  (Personal  communication,  Blymyer  1979).  The 
species  is  not  known  to  breed  in  Oregon. 

The  first  confirmed  reports  of  the  Aleutian  Canada  goose  in  Oregon  were 
reported  in  October  of  1979,  near  the  New  River  in  northern  Curry  County 
(Personal  communication,  Bartonek  1979). 

The  peregrine  falcon  is  not  known  to  nest  in  the  EIS  area,  however,  there 
have  been  repeated  sightings  in  the  coastal  areas  of  the  SYUs. 
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The  bald  eagle  is  a  regular  inhabitant  of  the  SYUs .  A  survey  conducted  in 
1979  reported  a  total  of  nine  active  nests  in  the  Coos  Bay  BLM  District. 
None  of  these  nests  were  located  on  land  administered  by  BLM.  However  there 
is  one  inactive  nest  located  on  BLM  lands,  and  two  active  and  one  inactive 
nest  are  within  1/4  mile  of  BLM  Lands. 

The  northern  spotted  owl  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  planning  area. 
Currently  there  are  25  pairs  known  to  utilize  BLM-administered  lands  for  some 
or  all  of  their  habitat  needs.  An  additional  44  pairs  are  estimated  on  U.S. 
Forest  Service  lands  in  Coos  and  Curry  counties.  Other  pairs  existing  on 
private  lands  are  unknown  but  believed  to  be  negligible  (BLM,  Coos  Bay 
District  personnel).  These  owls  require  old  growth  for  their  optimum 
habitat.  Although  two  nests  have  been  located  in  70  year  old  stands  neither 
was  successful  (Forsman  1980,  personal  communications).  Although  not  on  the 
Federal  list  of  threatened  or  endangered  species,  the  northern  spotted  owl  is 
on  the  State  of  Oregon  list  and  has  the  potential  for  Federal  consideration 
if  old-growth  forests  are  largely  eliminated  over  a  substantial  area. 

The  western  snowy  plover  is  known  from  the  New  River  Area  of  the  SYUs,  where 
they  are  generally  associated  with  sandy  beach  type  habitat. 

No  habitat  considered  critical  under  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973  has  been  declared  or  nominated  within  the  SYUs. 


Table  2-7  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  of  the  SCCSYUs 

Federal     Oregon 
Species  Status      Status 

California  brown  pelican  E  E 

Pelecanus  occidentalis  californicus 
Aleutian  Canada  goose  E  E 

Branta  canadensis  leucacophalus 
Northern  bald  eagle  T  T 

Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  alascanus 
Peregrine  falcon  E  E 

Falco  peregrinus 
Western  snowy  plover  T 

Charadrius  alexandrinus  nivosus 
Northern  spotted  owl  T 

Strix  occidentalis  caurina 

T=  Threatened 
E=  Endangered 
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RECREATION 

Developed  recreation  sites  on  public  land  (See  Figure  1-1)  include  Fawn 
Creek,  Smith  River  Falls,  Vincent  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Sixes  River,  Palmer 
Butte,  Loon  Lake,  East  Shore,  Cherry  Creek,  Burnt  Mountain  Cabin  and  Park 
Creek.  Public  recreation  sites  offer  camping,  picnicking  and,  in  some  cases, 
swimming  opportunities.  Use  at  these  areas  is  light  to  moderate,  except  at 
Loon  Lake.  Loon  Lake,  with  about  50,000  visits  annually,  offers  boating, 
swimming,  fishing  and  sightseeing  opportunities  as  well  as  camping  and 
picnicking. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  major  recreational  activities  in  the  SCCSYUs .  Big 
game  hunting  visitor  use  attributable  to  public  land  is  significant.  High 
quality  big  game  hunting  opportunities  exist  in  the  Burnt  Mountain  Cabin-Park 
Creek-Coos  Mountain,  Camp  Creek  drainage  and  Oxbow  Burn  areas.  Use  attribu- 
table to  fishing  and  waterfowl  hunting  on  BLM-administered  lands  is  light,  as 
most  of  the  public  lands  do  not  front  on  the  area's  major  rivers  and  lakes. 

Phase  I  of  the  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  prepared  by  the  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  (see  Page  1-25)  has  identified  two 
potential  National  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  rivers  along  public  land 
within  the  EIS  area.  These  rivers  include  the  entire  length  of  the  Smith  and 
that  section  of  the  Umpqua  from  the  SYU  boundary  downstream  to  a  point  about 
4  miles  upstream  from  Scottsburg,  Oregon. 

General  sightseeing  or  driving  for  pleasure  occurs  as  individuals  travel 
along  established  roadways.  Travel  counts  along  major  roads  in  the  SCCSYUs 
indicate  that  about  994,500  visitor  days  were  attributable  to  sightseeing. 
However,  most  of  the  use  is  in  the  coastal  region  and  on  access  routes  to  the 
coast  where  public  lands  are  limited.  Many  areas  also  offer  high  quality 
opportunities  for  specific  botanical,  geologic  and/or  wildlife  sightseeing. 
High  quality  specific  sightseeing  areas  include  Oxbow  Burn,  Tioga  Creek, 
Hunter  Creek,  Maria  Jackson  Park,  Camp  Creek,  Loon  Lake,  Roman  Nose  Mountain 
and  the  New,  Smith,  Coquille  and  Sixes  Rivers. 

The  SYUs  also  offer  opportunities  for  berrypicking,  mushroom  gathering, 
firewood  cutting  and  Christmas  tree  cutting.  Vegetative  collecting  is  a 
significant  recreational  activity  in  the  SCCSYUs,  although  only  about  7 
percent  of  the  use  is  attributed  to  public  land. 

The  Sixes  River  recreation  site  offers  recreational  gold  panning/dredging 
opportunities,  although  use  is  light.  Off-road  vehicle  use  opportunities  on 
public  land  are  limited  as  most  BLM  roads  are  paved  or  graveled,  and  cross 
country  travel  is  curtailed  by  dense  vegetation  and  steep  terrain. 

Table  2-8  summarizes  visitation  attributable  to  major  recreation  activities 
in  the  SYUs.  Percentages  of  total  resource  area  use  attributed  to  BLM- 
administered  land  and  recreational  use  projections  for  1990  are  also 
displayed. 
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Table  2-8   Estimated  Current  and  Projected  Visitation 
Attributed  to  Major  Recreational  Activities 


1990 

Percent 

Demand 

Projection  _' 

Visits/Year  (1977) 

Attributed 

Visits/Year  (BLM) 

Activity 

Total 

BLM 

to  Public  Lands 

Low 

High 

Hunting 

51,100 

8,020 

16 

9,220 

9,920 

Fishing 

787,800 

19,340 

3 

22,220 

23,920 

Camping 

670,200 

40,900 

6 

46,990 

50,590 

Picnicking 

1,238,300 

43,600 

4 

50,100 

53,930 

Power  boating 

117,900 

7,800 

7 

8,960 

9,650 

Non-pool 

swimming 

196,500 

30,000 

15 

34,470 

37,110 

Collecting 

(vegetation) 

53,500 

3,500 

7 

4,020 

4,330 

Sightseeing  ±J 

— 

Total 

3,115,300 

153,160 

175,980 

189,450 

_'   The  low  figures  are  based  on  the  average  growth  of  Coos,  Curry  and 

Douglas  Counties  (14.9  percent).   The  high  figure  is  based  on  Oregon's 
population  growth  to  1990  (23.7  percent  increase)  (Portland  State 
University  1976). 

±J      Traffic  counts  along  major  roads  indicate  that  about  994,500  visitor 
days  (over  28,000,000  visits)  were  attributable  to  sightseeing. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Federal  agencies  have  been  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  cultural 
resources  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction.  Through  a  group  of  laws 
beginning  with  the  Antiquities  Act  (1906),  BLM  has  been  mandated  to  identify, 
protect  and  enhance  such  resources  on  public  lands.  A  number  of  procedures 
were  used  to  identify  the  cultural  resources  within  the  SCCSYUs . 

The  criteria  used  to  assess  the  eligibility  of  identified  cultural  resources 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historical  Places  are  described  in 
36  CFR  800.10.  BLM  employs  a  Cultural  Resource  Evaluation  System  (CRES)  to 
stratify  the  relative  value  of  an  archeological  or  historical  site  in  manage- 
ment terms. 

Archeological  Sites 

There  are  presently  297  identified  prehistoric  sites  within  the  SYUs .  It  is 
probable  that  more  intensive  surveys  will  result  in  the  location  of 
additional  sites.  Past  surveys  have  tended  to  focus  on  the  coastline  and 
estuaries,  overlooking  the  significant  number  of  sites  expected  to  be  found 
in  interior  environments  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area. 
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Settlement  patterns  within  the  SCCSYUs  have  remained  quite  consistent 
throughout  time,  resulting  in  a  concentration  of  both  prehistoric  and 
historic  sites  in  the  same  vicinity.  Environmental  factors  such  as 
availability  of  food  and  water,  benches  or  terraces,  shelter  from  inclement 
weather  and  view  of  the  surrounding  terrain  are  the  most  important  in  site 
location.  Trails  are  also  located  along  long  ridges.  While  most  of  the 
major  settlements  during  both  prehistoric  and  historic  periods  were  located 
along  the  coastline  or  major  river  systems,  a  considerable  number  of  related 
subsistence  activities  took  place  inland. 

Types  of  sites  found  within  the  planning  unit  include  semi-permanent  village 
sites,  trails  and  associated  temporary  campsites,  stone  hunting  blinds, 
petroglyph  sites,  elk  pit  traps  and  vigil  quest  cairns  and  rings  (see 
glossary) . 

While  much  of  the  EIS  area  has  not  been  surveyed  for  archeologic  sites,  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Transportation  (1978)  indicates  that  a  potential  high 
archeologic  site  density  occurs  along  the  Oregon  coastal  region.  While 
interior  sites  are  usually  more  dispersed,  certain  favorable  inland  locations 
(e.g.,  river  valleys  and  basins)  may  also  have  as  many  as  5-10  sites  per 
square  mile.  Further,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  unidentified  sites  are 
south  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Coquille  River,  where  environmental  factors 
encouraged  utilization  of  much  of  the  existing  terrain.  Steep  terrain  and 
dense  vegetation  north  of  the  Middle  Fork  discouraged  habitation  in  all  but 
the  most  desirable  locations  (e.g.,  river  terraces,  upland  meadows,  major 
ridge  systems). 

While  none  of  the  archeological  sites  within  the  SCCSYUs  are  currently  listed 
on  the  National  Register,  a  number  of  sites  have  been  identified  as 
potentially  eligible.  The  BLM  is  in  the  process  of  evaluating  six 
prehistoric  sites  and  plans  to  nominate  those  sites  which  meet  the 
eligibility  criteria  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Historic  Sites 


There  are  91  inventoried  historic  sites  on  or  near  BLM-administered  land 
within  the  SYUs .  Other  sites  will  be  added  to  the  inventory  as  they  are 
identified.  The  period  of  white  settlement  in  the  EIS  area  is  marked  by 
distinct  phases  of  land  use  and  tenure.  There  are  no  historic  sites  more 
than  150  years  old. 

Most  sites  are  significant  for  their  association  with  particular  phases  of 
economic  and  social  development  rather  than  for  specific  events  or  persons. 
Initial  historic  settlement  of  the  SCCSYUs  was  characterized  by  widely 
dispersed  homesteads  located  in  river  valleys  or  on  upland  prairies  and 
meadows.  Many  of  these  homesteads  have  been  reclaimed  by  forest,  leaving 
only  remnants  of  cabins,  corrals  and/or  refuse  pits.  Historic  timber 
harvesting  practices  also  left  evidence  of  railroads,  camps,  plank  roads, 
splash  dams  and  refuse  deposits. 
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While  the  EIS  area  does  contain  historic  sites  listed  on  the  National 
Register,  none  of  these  sites  are  on  BLM-administered  land.  The  BLM  is  in 
the  process  of  evaluating  seven  historic  sites  on  public  land  and  plans  to 
nominate  those  sites  which  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  BLM  also  has  plans  to  encourage  owners  of 
certain  significant  historic  sites  adjacent  to  public  land  to  approve 
nomination  of  these  sites  to  the  National  Register.  Cooperative  agreements 
for  preservation  and  maintenance  are  being  initiated  for  some  ;  other 
privately-owned  sites  near  public  land. 

Historic  sites  are  protected  by  the  same  stipulations  as  archeological  sites, 
and  a  thorough  survey  to  identify  them  so  they  can  be  protected  must  be 
accomplished  before  ground  disturbance  or  ownership  changes  can  occur. 

Paleontology 

Vetebrate,  invertebrate  and  plant  fossils  are  known  to  occur  even  though  the 
SYUs  have  not  been  thoroughly  surveyed.  Fossil  shells  are  abundant  in  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Coos  Bay  area.  Names,  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  fossils  characteristic  of  the  sedimentary  formations  in  the  Coos 
Bay  area  can  be  found  in  Dall  1909;  Howe  1922;  Turner  1938;  Weaver  1942, 
1945;  and  Steere  1955. 

None  of  the  known  fossils  within  this  area  are  of  remarkable  scientific 
interest.  However,  it  is  required  that  all  reports  of  fossil-bearing 
deposits  be  checked  by  qualified  personnel  to  avoid  destruction  of  such 
resources . 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  visual  resource  management  (VRM)  inventory  and  evaluation  comprise  an 
integral  part  of  multidisciplinary  planning  (BLM  Manual  8400).  Three  factors 
are  considered  in  developing  visual  resource  management  objectives  which 
specify  the  amount  of  modification  the  natural  landscape  can  sustain.  These 
three  factors  are  the  inherent  scenic  quality  of  the  landscape,  the  visual 
sensitivity  the  public  has  for  the  landscape,  and  the  visual  distance 
(whether  the  landscape  can  be  seen  as  f oreground-middleground,  background,  or 
is  seldom  seen  from  a  travel  route  or  sensitivity  area). 

Key  factors  for  rating  the  scenic  quality  of  the  visual  resource  on  BLM- 
administered  land  in  the  SCCSYUs  include  landform,  vegetation,  water,  color, 
scarcity  and  cultural  modifications  (BLM  Manual  8411).  Three  scenic  quality 
classes  (A,  B  and  C)  reflect  the  degree  of  variety  or  monotony  inherent  in 
the  landscape.  Class  A  scenery  contains  outstanding  feature  attractions  and 
distinctive  variety.  Examples  of  Class  A  scenery  within  the  SYUs  include 
coastal  dunes  and  headlands,  portions  of  the  Smith,  Umpqua,  Rogue  and  Chetco 
River  valleys,  Loon  Lake,  Bosley  Butte,  summit  and  south  face  of  Roman  Nose 
Mountain  and  a  number  of  waterfalls. 

Visual  sensitivity  levels  indicate  the  relative  degree  of  user  interest  in 
visual  resources  and  concern  for  changes  in  the  existing  landscape  character. 
Criteria  for  visual  sensitivity  level  determinations  include  user  volume, 
user  concern,  zone  of  influence  and  special  interest  group  concern.  These 
criteria  recognize  that  the  public  expresses  interest  and  concern  for  visual 
resources.   Sensitivity  is  classed  as  high,  medium  or  low. 
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Examples  of  high  sensitivity  areas  within  the  SYUs  include  U.S.  Highway  101, 
State  Highways  38,  42,  138,  Powers  Highway,  Mill  Creek  County  Road,  Umpqua, 
Rogue  and  Chetco  River  valleys,  coastal  State  parks,  LaVerne  County  Park  and 
Loon  Lake. 

Visual  distance  zones  relate  to  seen  land  surfaces  as  observed  from  public 
access  routes  or  sensitivity  areas.  Public  land  in  the  SCCSYUs  is  visible 
from  U.S.  Highway  101,  State  Highways,  county  roads  and  BLM  roads. 
Recreation  use  areas  with  visible  public  land  occur  at  Loon  Lake,  Smith, 
Umpqua,  Sixes,  Rogue,  and  Chetco  Rivers,  some  State  and  county  parks,  BLM 
recreation  sites  and  Pacific  Ocean  beaches.  BLM-administered  lands  are  also 
visible  from  a  number  of  communities  and  rural  residences  within  the  SYUs. 

Three  categories  of  visual  distance  zones  are  used:  foreground-middleground, 
background  and  seldom-seen.  Within  the  SYUs,  the  foreground-middleground  is 
essentially  the  seen  land  surface  area  within  3  miles  of  an  observer.  Within 
this  zone,  management  activities  can  be  viewed  in  detail  under  conditions  of 
average  visibility.  Frequent  rain  and  summer  fog  restrict  visibility  to  the 
foreground-middleground  zone  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  time.  Within 
the  SYUs,  background  is  that  area  in  view  from  3  miles  to  about  12  miles.  In 
the  background,  management  activities  are  less  discernible  to  an  observer  due 
to  distance  and  atmospheric  conditions,  such  as  high  humidity  and  frequent 
precipitation  characteristic  of  the  Oregon  Coast  Range  and  Klamath  Mountains. 
Areas  not  identified  as  foreground-middleground  or  background  are  classed  as 
seldom-seen. 

Figure  2-3  shows  scenic  quality,  sensitivity  levels  and  visual  distance  zones 
for  the  SCCSYUs. 


Smith  River  Falls:   A  highly  scenic  resource 
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WILDERNESS  VALUES 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(FLPMA),  roadless  areas  of  5,000  acres  or  more  that  have  wilderness 
characteristics  are  to  be  reviewed  within  15  years  for  possible  wilderness 
designation.  The  1976  Act  also  states  that  in  the  event  of  inconsistency 
between  it  and  the  O&C  Act  insofar  as  they  both  may  relate  to  management  of 
timber  resources,  the  O&C  Act  prevails.  Accordingly,  the  wilderness  review 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Grant 
lands  and  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Grant  lands  suitable  for  sustained 
yield  management  as  commercial  timber  lands. 

The  wilderness  review  for  BLM-administered  lands  in  Oregon  and  Washington  has 
begun.  In  November  1980,  the  Oregon  State  Director  announced  his  final 
decision  for  public  lands  in  the  EIS  area  included  in  the  intensive  wilder- 
ness inventory.  Both  North  Sisters  Rocks  and  Zwagg  Island  .  have  been 
designated  wilderness  study  areas. 

The  intensive  wilderness  inventory  and  accompanying  maps  for  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  available  in  the  Oregon  State  Office. 

ECOLOGICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  AREAS 

Two  myrtlewood  timber  stands  are  currently  reserved  for  the  protection  of 
their  recreational  and  scenic  values  (Secretary's  Order,  November  8,  1946). 
Over  the  past  30  years,  however,  both  sites  have  experienced  degradation  due 
to  windstorm  damage,  logging  practices  and  road  construction. 

The  Cherry  Creek  Research  Natural  Area  was  established  to  preserve  a 
Douglas-fir/western  hemlock  forest  growing  on  sedimentary  soils  in  the  Coast 
Range.  The  management  objective  for  the  Cherry  Creek  Research  Natural  Area 
is  to  prevent  unnatural  encroachments  and  activities  which  directly  or 
indirectly  modify  ecological  processes  on  the  tract.  Logging  is  not  allowed 
nor  is  public  use  which  threatens  significant  impairment  of  scientific  or 
educational  values.  Cherry  Creek  Research  Natural  Area  contains  590  roadless 
acres.  An  additional  950  roadless  acres  surround  the  site  in  a  narrow 
elongated  shape.  In  1979,  the  area  was  inventoried  and  determined  not  to 
have  wilderness  characteristics. 

Ten  sites,  identified  by  the  Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Program  as  being 
ecologically  valuable,  are  only  partially  on  BLM-administered  land  (Nature 
Conservancy  1977). 

Five  sites  containing  public  land  within  the  SCCSYUs  have  been  identified  as 
potential  National  Natural  Landmarks  (Chilcote  et  al.  1976;  Easterbrook 
1978).  Designation  of  a  site  as  a  National  Natural  Landmark  under  this 
program,  administered  by  the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service, 
would  not  affect  BLM  jurisdiction  to  manage  the  area. 

Table  2-9  lists  areas  identified  as  ecologically  significant  within  the  SYUs . 
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Table  2-9   Ecologically  Significant  Areas  on  Public  Land 


NAME /NUMBER 

Timber  Preserve  Areas 
1.   Myrtlewood  Preserve 


DESCRIPTION 


Recreational  and  scenic 

quality  severely  degraded 

Myrtlewood  Preserve   Recreational  and  scenic 

quality  severely  degraded 


REFERENCE 


Secretary's  Order 

November  8,  1946 

Secretary's  Order 

November  8,  1946 


Research  Natural  Areas 
1.   Cherry  Creek  1/ 
(CS-75) 


Old-growth  Douglas-fir/western   J.F.  Franklin 
hemlock  et  al.  1972 


Potential  National  Natural  Landmarks 


1.   Humbug  Mountain- 
Sisters  Rock 


2.  Upper  Camp  Creek 

3.  Port  Orford  Cedar 

Township 

4.  Hunter  Creek  Bog  2/ 
(CU-57) 


Outstanding  headland  of  mid- 
Mesozoic  massive  conglomerate. 
Good  example  of  shoreline  pro- 
cesses, volcanic  activity  and 
geologic  structure 
Various  older  forest 
communities 

Old-growth  Douglas-fir  with 
Port-Orford-cedar  and  western 
hemlock 

Closest  Darlingtonia  bog  to 
the  coast  on  ultrabasic  parent 
material  (serpentine);  rare 
plants 


D.T.  Easterbrook 
and  S.L.  Marsh  1971 


Chilcote  et  al. 

1976 

Chilcote  et  al. 

1976 

Chilcote  et  al. 
1976 


Identified  by  Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Program  (Nature  Conservancy  1977) 


1.  Ash  Valley,  Soup  Creek  DO-38 

2.  Wassen  Creek  and  Lake  DO-44 

3.  Burnt  Ridge  Old  Forest  DO-94 

4.  Seven  Devils  Ancient  CS-1 
Marine  Terrace 

5.  Coos  River  CS-80 

6.  Salt  Lick  Prairie  CU-9 

7.  Grizzly  Mountain  CU-97 

8.  South  Coast  Herbland  CU-100 
below  Euchre  Creek 


Critical  Elk  winter  range 

Large,  remote  timbered  watershed 

Older  Douglas-fir/western  hemlock 

Blacklock  soil,  pygmy  forest  second 

growth  sitka  spruce 

Bald  eagle  nest  (inactive  1974) 

Band-tailed  pigeon 

Great  blue  heron  rookery 

Ocean  front  herb-dominated  dunes 


1/  Cherry  Creek  has  also  been  identified  by  the  Oregon  Natural  Heritage 
Program  (Nature  Conservancy  1977)  and  is  a  potential  National  Natural 
Landmark  (Chilcote  et  al.  1976). 

2/  Hunter  Creek  Bog  has  also  been  identified  by  the  Oregon  Natural  Heritage 
Program  (Nature  Conservancy  1977). 
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SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

The  South  Coast  and  Curry  SYUs  occupy  parts  of  Lane,  Douglas,  Coos  and  Curry 
counties.  (See  Table  1-1.)  Although  only  a  small  portion  lies  within  Lane 
County,  10  percent  of  the  timber  harvested  from  the  public  lands  in  the  SYUs 
is  consumed  by  mills  in  Lane  County.  Management  actions  in  the  SYUs  are 
therefore  considered  to  be  of  potential  significance  to  all  four  counties. 

About  440,000  people  lived  in  this  area  in  1979,  as  shown  in  Table  2-10. 
Over  60  percent  were  located  in  Lane  County.  Population  growth  has  been 
generally  stronger  since  1970  than  in  the  previous  decade. 


Table  2-10   Population,  1960-1979 


Annual  Growth  Rate 

County 

1960 

1970 

1979 

1960-70 

1970-79 

Coos 

54,955 

56,515 

63,500 

0.3 

1.3 

Curry 

13,983 

13,006 

17,150 

-0.7 

3.1 

Douglas 

68,458 

71,743 

89,300 

0.5 

2.5 

Lane 

162,890 

215,401 

269,300 

2.8 

2.5 

Total 

300,286 

356,665 

439,250 

1.7 

2.3 

Source:   1970 

Census  of  P 

opulat  ion; 

Po 

rtland  State 

University, 

,  1980 

In  Table  2-11,  labor  force  and  employment  data  has  been  averaged  over  a 
4-year  period,  1976-1979,  to  show  representative  information  free  from  the 
distortion  of  year-to-year  variations.  The  timber  industry  is  the  principal 
support  of  most  of  the  area,  and  makes  up  the  major  part  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  in  all  counties. 

Unemployment  rates  are  typically  higher  than  the  State  average  in  these 
counties.  A  review  of  annual  data  for  the  years  1972  through  1979  showed 
that  unemployment  rates  for  the  area  averaged  16  percent  higher  than  the 
State  rate  (8.8  percent  versus  7.6  percent)  and  that  the  rate  in  none  of  the 
four  counties  was  ever  below  the  State  unemployment  rate  (Oregon  Department 
of  Human  Resources,  1973-1980).  During  December  1980,  unemployment  rates  by 
county  were:  Coos,  14.5  percent;  Curry,  11.2;  Douglas,  12.3;  and  Lane  10.4; 
as  compared  with  the  State  average  of  8.7  percent  (Oregon  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  personal  communication). 

These  high  unemployment  rates  are  primarily  attributable  to  the  dependence  of 
the  local  economy  on  the  timber  industry  which  is  subject  to  both  seasonal 
and  cyclical  fluctuations  and  is  experiencing  long-term  decline.  Seasonal 
variation  in  timber  industry  (lumber  and  wood  products)  employment  averaged 
2,891  workers  between  January  and  August  each  year  over  the  period  1972 
through  1979  in  the  four-county  area.  This  variation  amounted  to  56  percent 
of  the  average  seasonal  variation  (5,087)  in  total  unemployment. 
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26,028 

6,208 

37,545 

119,925 

189,706 

2,330 

595 

3,450 

10,175 

16,550 

9.0 

9.6 

9.2 

8.5 

8.7 

23,698 

5,613 

34,095 

109,750 

173,156 

20,722 

4,495 

30,340 

97,825 

153,382 

6,000 

1,343 

10,478 

20,475 

38,296 

5,198 

1,126 

8,986 

14,597 

29,907 

14,722 

3,152 

19,862 

77,350 

115,087 

Table  2-11   Labor  Force  and  Employment,  Average  1976-79 

Category  Coos     Curry   Douglas     Lane     Total 

Civilian  Labor 
Force 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  Rate 
Total  Employment 

Wage  &  Salary 
Employment 
Manufacturing 
Timber  1/ 

Non-manufacturing 

1_/  Includes  lumber  and  wood  products  (SIC  24)  and  pulp,  paper  and  board 
(SIC  26).  Omits  workers  in  forest  management  activities  classified 
as  forestry,  business  services,  and  other  industries.  Partially 
estimated  data  for  1979  were  used  to  calculate  1976-79  average. 

Source:    Oregon  Department  of  Human  Resources,  1977,  1978,  1979,  4/15/80, 
6/25/80. 


The  effect  of  cyclical  variation  in  the  industry  on  the  local  unemployment 
situation  is  represented  by  the  annual  data  charted  in  Figure  2-4.  Data  are 
separately  charted  for  both  the  four-county  area  including  Lane  County,  and 
for  the  three-county  area  of  Coos,  Curry  and  Douglas  Counties  alone.  In  both 
cases,  changes  in  wood  products  employment  are  smaller,  but  correspond  in 
time  and  direction  with  all  changes  in  unemployment. 

The  long-term  downward  trend  of  timber  industry  employment  is  indicated  in 
Figure  2-4  by  the  general  slope  of  the  graphed  data.  The  reasons  for  current 
and  prospective  declines  in  timber  employment  are  discussed  in  the  section  on 
the  timber  industry  below. 

While  wood  products  employment  has  shown  a  declining  tendency  over  the 
1972-79  period,  population  (and  the  labor  force)  has  grown.  Although 
unemployment  has  increased  as  well,  most  of  the  increase  in  the  labor  force 
is  represented  by  an  increase  in  employment  in  other  industries.  In  Figure 
2-4  the  changes  in  other  employment  (all  employment  except  lumber  and  wood 
products)  are  shown  so  that  they  can  be  compared  with  the  changes  in  lumber 
and  wood  products  employment  and  the  changes  in  total  unemployment.  Other 
employment  increased  by  35,263  workers  between  1972  and  1979,  while 
unemployment  increased  by  5,330  and  wood  products  employment  declined  by 
2,180.  Lumber  and  wood  products  employment  was  21  percent  of  total 
employment  in  1972  but  only  16  percent  in  1979. 
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Figure  2-4 
EMPLOYMENT    TRENDS,  1972-79 

(Combined    Data    for    Coos,  Curry,  Douglas   and   Lane    Counties) 
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Source-.  Oregon  Department  of  Human  Resources 


Excluding  Lane  County,  changes  in  the  remaining  three  counties  were  similar. 
Other  employment  increased  by  9,672  workers  between  1972  and  1979,  while 
unemployment  increased  by  1,831  and  wood  products  employment  declined  by 
1,138.  Lumber  and  wood  products  employment  was  28  percent  of  total 
employment  in  1972  but  only  22  percent  in  1979. 


Personal  income  for  1976  through  1978  is  shown  in  Table  2-12, 
income  is  below  the  State  average  in  each  of  the  counties. 


Per  capita 


Table  2-12   Personal  Income  1/ ,  Total  and  Per  Capita,  1976-78 
Total  (in  millions) 


County 

Coos 
Curry 
Douglas 
Lane 

Total 

State 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Per  Capita 
1976     1977    1978 


339.5  $   397.8  $   452.7 

81.4  96.2  111.4 

478.5  551.9  624.5 

1,416.4  1,674.8  1,913.0 


$  2,315.8   $  2,718.7   $  3,101.6 
$14,930.1   $17,184.5   $19,735.9 


$5,653  $6,513  $7,251 

5,645  6,367  7,127 

5,779  6,359  7,013 

5,833  6,696  7,423 

$5,788  $6,586  $7,301 

$6,419  $7,207  $8,076 


1/  Labor  and  proprietors'  income  is  used  to  represent  worker  earnings 
instead  of  personal  income  which  includes  payments  not  directly  attribu- 
table to  individual  production.  Labor  and  proprietors'  income  in  1978 
(in  millions)  was:  Coos,  $349.8;  Curry,  $74.9;  Douglas,  $492.4;  Lane, 
$1,466.3;  totaling  $2,383.5  for  the  four  counties. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  1980 


Estimates  of  earnings  per  worker  in  all  industries  have  been  calculated  by 
dividing  total  labor  and  proprietors'  income  (Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
data)  by  total  employment  (Oregon  Department  of  Human  Resources).  Earnings 
per  worker  in  1978  for  all  industries  and  for  the  timber  industry  (including 
pulp,  paper  and  board)  based  on  covered  employment  data  (Oregon  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  1980)  were  as  follows: 


County 

Coos 
Curry 
Douglas 
Lane 


All  Industries 

$13,893 
11,865 
13,941 
12,565 


Timber 

$17,681 
17,196 
17,634 
17,410 
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Timber  Industry 

The  economic  importance  of  the  timber  industry  to  local  communities  is  shown 
in  Table  2-13.  Workers'  earnings  which  are  spent  locally  generate  additional 
local  income.  The  process  by  which  additional  income  (termed  indirect 
income)  is  created  through  successive  rounds  of  expenditures  following  the 
initial  receipt  of  income  by  a  specific  economic  sector  (direct  income)  is 
called  a  multiplier  effect.  Estimates  of  the  total  income  generated  in  local 
areas  due  to  the  multiplier  effect  on  workers'  earnings  (direct  income)  in 
the  timber  industry  are  shown  in  Table  2-13.  The  total  employment  generated 
was  determined  by  dividing  the  income  estimates  by  average  earnings  per 
worker. 


Table  2-13   Earnings  and  Employment  Generated  by  the  Timber  Industry  J^/,1978 

Coos          Curry        Douglas  Lane 
Worker  earnings  in  the 

timber  industry  2/       $  93,904,294  $  20,428,698  $158,332,405  $256,463,525 

Earnings   multiplier  V                      2.044         1.625         1.775  2.166 

Total  earnings  generated   $191,900,000  $  33,200,000  $281,000,000  $555,500,000 


Average  earnings  per 
worker-all  indus- 
tries  4/ 
Total  employment 

generated 
Percent  county  total 


$13,893 

13,800 
55% 


$11,865 

2,800 
44% 


$13,941 

20,200 

57% 


$12,565 

44,200 
38% 


1_/  Includes  lumber  and  wood  products  (SIC  24)  and  pulp,  paper  and  board 
SIC  26)  industries.  Omits  workers  in  forest  management  activities 
classified  as  forestry,  business  services,  and  other  industries. 

2/  Earnings  in  employment  covered  by  unemployment  insurance.  Oregon 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  1980. 

3/  USDI,  BLM  (DYRAM)  1978b.  Adjusted  by  a  factor  of  1.16  to  reflect 
earnings  of  proprietors  omitted  from  earnings  in  covered  employment. 
For  basis,  see  Appendix  I,  Jackson-Klamath  FEIS  (USDI,  BLM  1979b).  See 
Dickerman  (1975)  for  a  description  of  the  methodology  used  in  developing 
the  multipliers. 

kj  Total  earnings  generated  is  divided  by  average  earnings  in  all 
industries  to  estimate  the  total  employment  generated.  This  estimation 
method  tends  to  overstate  employment  slightly  because  worker  earnings  in 
the  timber  industry  which  accounts  for  the  major  part  of  the  total 
income  generated  are  substantially  above  average  earnings. 


Timber  is  often  milled  in  a  different  county  than  that  in  which  it  was 
logged.  As  a  basis  for  estimating  the  amount  and  location  of  economic 
activity  generated  by  timber  harvesting,  log  flows  in  1976  (the  most  recent 
year  for  which  data  is  available)  are  shown  in  Table  2-14. 
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Table   2-14  Log  Flows  by  County,  1976  (Millions  of  board  feet) 
Using  (Processing)  County 


Origin 

Total 

Coos 

1/ 

Curry 

Douglas 

Lane 

Other 

Coos 

697.1 

606.3 

9.9 

56.0 

23.5 

1.4 

Curry 

269.5 

78.4 

153.5 

33.9 

- 

3.7 

Douglas 

1,538.4 

199.4 

0.1 

1,062.0 

221.9 

55.0 

Lane 

1,684.9 

2.1 

- 

23.0 

1 

,596.0 

63.8 

Other  area 

265.9 
4,455.8 

10.5 
896.7 

12.8 
176.3 

88.1 
1,263.0 

1 

154.5 
,995.9 

- 

Total 

123.9 

1_/  Coos  County  log  use  includes  151.6  MM  bd.  ft.  log  exports.  Deducting 
exports  from  total  log  use,  log  use  by  Coos  County  industry  is 
considered  to  be  745.1  MM  bd.  ft. 

Source:  Howard  and  Hiserote  1978.  All  data  converted  to  Scribner  log  scale 
based  on  16  foot  logs  rather  than  32  foot  logs  by  use  of  a  factor  of 
1.124. 


The  log  flow  information  relating  the  county  where  the  timber  was  harvested 
to  the  county  where  the  timber  was  processed  is  necessary  in  the  calculation 
of  employment  ratios  relating  employment  to  timber  production. 

As  shown  in  Table  2-15,  logging  employment  for  a  benchmark  year  was  estimated 
using  employment  ratios  (employment  per  MM  bd.  ft.  harvest)  developed  by  Wall 
(USDI,  BLM  1978a).  Logging  employment  was  deducted  from  total  timber 
industry  employment,  and  the  ratio  of  this  remaining  employment  to  timber 
consumption  was  calculated  to  obtain  employment  (except  logging)  per  MM  bd. 
ft.  of  consumption. 

Using  the  estimation  methods  set  forth  above,  employment  and  income  attribu- 
table to  timber  harvested  from  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  SYUs  may  be 
calculated.  Timber  harvests  for  the  SYUs  for  a  5-year  period,  1975-1979, 
were  averaged  (Table  2-16),  and  the  distribution  of  this  average  harvest  to 
industry  users  in  the  several  counties  and  elsewhere  was  estimated  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  of  the  SYUs1  harvest  in  each  county  in  1975 
and  1976.   (See  Table  2-17). 

Timber  industry  employment  and  earnings  and  total  employment  and  earnings 
generated  by  the  1975-79  average  harvest  are  shown  in  Table  2-18.  These 
estimates  are  compared  with  1978  data  for  each  county  to  indicate  the 
relative  importance  of  SYUs1  timber  harvests  to  local  communities.  South 
Coast  and  Curry  SYUs'  harvests  are  most  important  to  Coos  County  where  they 
account  for  about  one-sixth  of  timber  industry  employment  and  about  9 
percent  of  total  county  earnings  and  employment.  In  the  four  counties  taken 
together,  the  SYUs  harvests  account  for  about  5  percent  of  timber  industry 
employment  and  support  about  2  percent  of  total  earnings  and  employment. 
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Coos 

Curry 

Douglas 

Lane 

4,962 

1,080 

9,083 

14,371 

563.2 

176.4 

1,470.5 

1,328.1 

1.486 

1.486 

1.486 

1.415 

837 

262 

2,185 

1,879 

4,125 

818 

6,898 

12,492 

745.1 

176.3 

1,263.0 

1,995.9 

Table  2-15  Timber  Industry  Employment  per  Million  Board  Feet 
(1976  data) 

County 


Total  timber  industry  employment  \J 
Estimated  logging  employment: 

Timber  harvest  (MM  bd.  ft.)  If 

Logging  empl.  /  MM  bd.  ft.  harvest  _3/   1.486 

Logging  employment 

Remainder  of  industry  employment 
Timber  consumption  (MM  bd.  ft.)  4/ 

Employment  per  MM  bd.  ft.  consumption      5.54     4.64      5.46      6.26 

\J  Total  covered  employment  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry  (SIC 
24)  and  pulp,  paper  and  board  (SIC  26).  (Oregon  Department  of  Human 
Resources  1980). 

If  Lloyd  1978.  Data  converted  to  16-foot  log  base  by  applying  factor  of 
1.124. 

3/    USDI,  BLM  1978a.   Ratios  adjusted  for  difference  in  log  scale  base. 

4/   Table  2-14. 


Omitting  Lane  County,  in  the  other  three  counties,  SYUs '  harvests  account  for 
9  percent  of  timber  industry  employment  and  support  about  5  percent  of  total 
earnings  and  employment 

The  portion  of  timber  industry  employment  attributable  to  utilization  of 
logging  residue  on  BLM-administered  lands  in  the  Coos  Bay  District  is  esti- 
mated at  125  employees.  (Radtke  1980).  Present  BLM  clearcut  "gross  yarding" 
requirements  result  in  48  percent  of  the  larger  logging  residue  being  yarded 
to  a  landing  of  which  about  50  percent  is  utilized  in  local  mills  (Kaufman 
1980). 


Table  2-16   BLM  Timber  Harvest,  SCCSYUs ,  1975-79 
(Millions  of  board  feet) 

Year  Coos     Curry    Douglas     Total 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


1975-79  Average 


109.7 

1.0 

26.4 

137.2 

158.8 

5.3 

92.1 

256.2 

159.9 

3.6 

113.4 

276.8 

158.4 

0.7 

37.7 

196.8 

132.8 

10.4 

87.9 

231.1 

143.9 

4.2 

71.5 

219.6 
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Table  2-17   Estimated  Distribution  of  Average 

SCCSYUs  Harvest  to  County  of  Use  1/ 

(Millions  of  board  feet) 


County 

Harvest  Count 

y 

Timber 

of  Use 

Coos 

Curry 

Do 

uglas 

Consumption 

Coos 

91.2 

- 

19.2 

110.4 

Curry 

1.2 

4.2 

- 

5.4 

Douglas 

32.0 

- 

39.4 

71.4 

Lane 

10.9 

- 

11.2 

22.1 

Other 

8.6 

- 

1.7 

10.3 

Total 

143.9 

_472 

71.5 

219.6 

1/        Average  annual  timber  harvest  (1975-79)  in  each  county  distributed  to 
using  counties  in  proportion  to  1975-76  average  distribution  for  SYUs . 


Table  2-18   Employment  and  Earnings  Generated  by  SCCSYUs'  Harvest 
(Based  on  1975-79  average  harvest) 

Item  Coos     Curry    Douglas     Lane 

Timber  harvest  (MM  bd.  ft.)  1_/ 
Logging  employment  ratio  2/ 
Logging  employment 

Timber  consumption  (MM  bd.  ft.)  1/ 
Employment  ratio  2/ 

Other  timber  employment 

Employment  in  timber  industry 
Percent  1978  county  total 

Av.  earnings/timber  worker  (1978)  3/  $17,681  $17,196  $17,634  $17,410 

Earnings  in  timber  industry  (x  1,000)  $14,605  $   533  $  8,746  $  2,403 

Multiplier  4/  2.044  1.625  1.775  2.166 

Total  earnings  generated  (x  1,000)  $29,853  $    866  $15,525  $  5,204 

Percent  1978  county  total  9%  1%  3%  5/ 

Av.  earnings/worker  -  all  industries    $13,893    $11,865     $13,941    $12,565 
Total  employment  generated  2,149        73      1,114       414 

1_/    From  Table  2-17.   Timber  harvest  consumed  outside  the  area  is  omitted. 
l_l        From  Table  2-15.    Ratios  not  adjusted  for  productivity  gains  between 

1976  and  1978. 
_3/    See  text  concerning  personal  income. 
4/   From  Table  2-13. 
5/    Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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143.9 

4.2 

71.5 

_ 

1.486 

1.486 

1.486 

1.415 

214 

6 

106 

- 

110.4 

5.4 

71.4 

22.1 

5.54 

4.64 

5.46 

6.26 

612 

25 

390 

138 

826 

31 

496 

138 

16% 

3% 

6% 

1% 

The  timber  industry  is  currently  depressed  because  little  housing  is  being 
built.  While  employment  in  the  pulp,  paper  and  board  industry  is  not 
appreciably  affected,  lumber  and  wood  products  employment  in  the  four-county 
area  was  3,040  below  the  year-earlier  figure  in  October  1980  (1,740  less 
excluding  Lane  County)  (Oregon  Department  of  Human  Resources,  12/11/80). 
This  depression  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  home  construction  activity,  the 
principal  market  of  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry.  Housing  starts 
nationally  during  1980  through  July  were  36  percent  below  year-earlier 
levels . 

The  industry  depression  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  market  and  not  to  any  timber 
shortage.  For  example,  timber  sales  from  Coos  Bay  District  lands  in  1980 
were  about  the  same  volume  as  earlier  years.  Harvesting  of  sales  has 
decreased,  however,  so  that  timber  firms  have  an  increasing  backlog  of  uncut 
timber.  Also,  logs  from  private  lands  continue  to  be  exported  at  about  the 
same  rates  as  in  earlier  years.  Log  exports  through  Coos  Bay  during  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  in  June  1980  totaled  162.1  MM  bd.ft.  (Scribner 
short-log  scale)  compared  with  152.0  MM  bd.ft.  during  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier. 

A  1976  study  of  timber  prospects  in  Oregon  timbersheds  concluded  that  harvest 
levels  of  the  1968-73  period  in  the  South  Coast  timbershed  (Coos  and  Curry 
Counties)  could  be  sustained  until  1995  but  could  fall  as  much  as  35  percent 
after  1995  because  of  a  decline  in  forest  industry  harvest.  Essentially, 
level  harvests  from  Federal,  State  and  other  public  ownerships  through  the 
year  2005  are  assumed  in  the  projection  (Beuter  et  al.  1976). 

Timber  industry  employment  is  expected  to  decline  over  the  next  several 
decades  despite  sustained  harvest  levels  because  of  increasing  productivity 
in  continuation  of  historical  trends.  Projections  of  falling  employment  per 
unit  of  timber  production  are  presented  by  Wall  in  the  Josephine  FEIS  (USDI, 
BLM  1978a).  Projections  of  employment  to  the  year  2000  made  by  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  (U.S.  Department  of  Energy  1979)  show  declining  timber 
industry  employment  after  1980  in  each  of  the  counties  (Coos,  Curry,  Douglas 
and  Lane)  although  total  employment  in  each  county  is  projected  to 
continuously  increase. 

Fisheries 


The  fish  populations  dependent  on  the  rivers  in  the  EIS  area  are  a  signifi- 
cant economic  resource.  Table  2-19  shows  the  local  income  and  employment 
generated  by  fishing  activities.  This  income  and  employment  includes  the 
earnings  and  employment  of  the  local  commercial  fishery  and  local  income  and 
jobs  arising  from  the  trip  expenditures  of  sport  anglers.  Additional  fishing 
activity  occurs  outside  the  EIS  area  because  salmon  may  be  caught  far  from 
their  spawning  area.  Some  of  the  expenditures  of  sport  anglers  outside  the 
area  are  also  attributable  to  the  local  fishery.  The  income  and  employment 
generated  on  an  annual  basis  by  the  activity  and  expenditure  outside  the  area 
are  widely  dispersed  and  relatively  unimportant  to  any  other  specific 
location. 
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Table  2-19  Local  Income  and  Employment  Generated  by  the  Commercial  Fishery 
and  Trip  Expenditures  of  Sports  Anglers 
(Annual  values,  1975  prices) 

Present  Conditions  Optimum  Conditions    1/ 

EIS      Public  Lands        EIS      Public  Lands 
Species  Area       Habitat  2/        Area         Habitat    2/ 

Cutthroat   Trout  $     n.a.  $     800  $     n.a.  $   3,100 

Winter  Steelhead  171,000  54,600  516,000  164,700 

Coho  Salmon  647,000  137,100  1,358,000  287,800 

Chinook  Salmon  422,000  64,100  698,000  106,100 

Total  $1,240,000  $256,600  $2,572,000  $561,700 

Employment  3/  98  20  203  44 

1/        Optimum  conditions  represent  estimates  of  levels  considered  attainable 

with  favorable  physical,  political  and  biological  conditions. 
2/        Represents  fish  habitat  on  lands  managed  by  BLM  within  the  EIS  area 

including  O&C  lands  and  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  lands. 
3/    Estimated  by  dividing  income  generated  by  average  income  per  worker  in 
~    the  State  in  1975  ($12,669). 

Source:   USDI,  BLM  Coos  Bay  District  1978c. 

Terrestrial  Wildlife 

Terrestial  wildlife  in  the  Coos  Bay  District  provides  a  basis  for  hunting  and 
some  trapping  activity.  In  1975  these  activities  generated  $870,800  of 
personal  income  in  local  communities  and  nearly  twice  as  much  personal  income 
elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  (USDI,  BLM  1978c).  About  $215,100 
in  local  income  was  attributed  to  hunting  on  BLM-administered  lands.  In  terms 
of  local  employment,  the  local  income  generated  was  estimated  to  represent  73 
jobs  with  18  of  these  attributable  to  BLM-administered  lands  (Ibid).  Hunting 
activity  (and  associated  income  and  employment)  is  projected  to  increase  15 
to  24  percent  by  1990. 

Fur  trapping  is  a  minor  activity  with  an  estimated  yield  value  of  $64,200  in 
fiscal  1978  including  $10,900  attributable  to  BLM-administered  lands 
(estimated  from  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  1980). 

General  Recreation 

Visitation  attributed  to  recreational  activities  is  estimated  in  the 
Recreation  section.  Recreational  visits  other  than  hunting  and  fishing  to 
sites  or  areas  of  the  type  provided  by  BLM  are  estimated  to  total  2,276,400 
in  1977  with  125,800  of  these  attributed  to  public  lands  managed  by  BLM. 
Average  expenditures  in  1975  were  estimated  to  be  $5.36  per  day,  and  local 
personal  income  generated  by  multiplier  effects  of  these  expenditures  are 
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estimated  to  total  29.6  percent  of  the  expenditures  (USDI,  BLM  1978c). 
Personal  income  accruing  to  Coos,  Curry  and  Douglas  counties  from  these 
recreational  visits  is  thus  estimated  to  amount  to  $3,611,000  in  total  with 
$199,600  attributable  to  public  lands  managed  by  BLM.  Sightseeing  activity 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  994,500  visitor  days  (Table  2-8  Recreation 
Visitation)  and  generated  $1,578,000  in  personal  income.  The  portion 
attributable  to  BLM  lands  has  not  been  determined.  Recreation  activities  are 
projected  to  increase  between  15  and  24  percent  from  1975  to  1990. 

Public  Finances 


Payments  are  made  to  State  and  local  governments  from  land  management 
revenues  and,  in  a  minor  amount,  from  appropriations.  In  the  EIS  area,  such 
payments  arise  from  three  different  land  categories:  O&C  lands,  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  (CBWR)  lands,  and  other  BLM-administered  lands#  (public  domain). 
Most  of  the  revenues  derived  from  these  lands  are  from  timber  sales. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  revenue  from  all  O&C  lands  in  the  State  are  distributed 
among  the  counties  with  O&C  lands  in  proportion  to  the  1915  assessed  value  of 
the  O&C  lands  in  each  county.  Total  O&C  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1979  were  $193,548,297  of  which  $34,473,942,  or  18  percent, 
came  from  lands  administered  by  BLM  within  the  EIS  area.  Table  2-20  shows 
the  importance  of  the  O&C  revenue  distribution  to  individual  counties  in 
terms  of  property  tax  equivalents.  The  table  also  indicates  the  wide  year- 
to-year  variations  in  O&C  revenues  caused  by  the  variations  in  harvest  rates 
and  prices. 

Payments  are  made  to  local  governments  from  CBWR  land  revenues  in  the  form  of 
in-lieu  timber  severance  and  property  taxes.  Severance  tax  payments  are 
distributed  to  local  tax  districts  in  accordance  with  timber  assessed  values 
on  CBWR  lands  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  severance  tax.  In-lieu 
property  taxes  are  calculated  at  levy  rates  on  the  assessed  value  of  land 
only.   Table  2-21  shows  the  distribution  of  these  payments  in  Coos  County. 

A  net  of  4  percent  of  revenues  from  public  domain  lands  is  remitted  to  state 
governments.  These  revenues  in  Oregon  are  distributed  to  counties  on  the 
basis  of  total  land  areas  for  the  benefit  of  county  roads  and  bridges.  Total 
revenues  from  such  lands  in  the  EIS  area  were  $1,200,691  in  FY  1979  resulting 
in  the  distribution  of  minor  amounts  among  Oregon's  36  counties. 

Local  Income  Attributable  to  BLM-Administered  Lands 

In  summary,  the  principal  sources  of  local  personal  income  arising  from  lands 
administered  by  BLM  in  the  SCCSYUs  are: 

Timber  $51,448,000 

Fishing  256,600 

Hunting  and  trapping  226,000 

Other  recreation        199,600 

$52,130,200 

This  amount  omits  the  in-lieu  tax  payments  and  other  BLM-generated  revenues 
accruing  directly  to  the  local  governments  in  the  area. 
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Table  2-20  O&C  Revenue  Distribution  to  Counties  Expressed  as 

Property  Tax  Rate  Equivalent  and  as  Percent  Supplement 

To  Total  Levy,  Fiscal  Years  1976-1979 


Amount  per  $1,000  Assessed  Value  1/   Percent  Supplement  to  Levy  2/ 


County 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Benton 

$2.31 

$3.36 

$2.26 

$2.03 

9.1 

21.9 

12.3 

12.4 

Clackamas 

1.07 

1.69 

1.17 

1.01 

4.0 

6.8 

5.4 

5.5 

Co  1  umb  i  a 

1.38 

2.20 

1.77 

1.86 

8.9 

15.2 

12.7 

13.0 

Coos 

4.14 

6.59 

5.32 

4.81 

16.0 

30.9 

31.9 

29.0 

Curry 

8.41 

13.27 

9.81 

8.38 

44.8 

120.2 

102.1 

92.9 

Douglas 

9.04 

14.47 

12.44 

11.59 

57.6 

90.0 

110.3 

103.8 

Jackson 

6.18 

9.78 

6.90 

5.85 

28.2 

50.5 

39.3 

41.2 

Josephine 

12.01 

18.23 

11.78 

10.04 

60.6 

119.1 

74.4 

89.8 

Klamath 

1.56 

2.47 

1.85 

1.73 

10.5 

17.3 

13.4 

13.7 

Lane 

2.53 

3.92 

2.91 

2.48 

10.2 

17.1 

14.1 

13.6 

Lincoln 

0.31 

0.45 

0.40 

0.33 

1.8 

3.4 

2.5 

2.2 

Linn 

1.13 

1.77 

1.39 

1.37 

5.2 

9.4 

8.2 

8.5 

Marion 

0.41 

0.62 

0.43 

0.39 

1.5 

2.6 

2.0 

2.0 

Multnomah 

0.08 

0.13 

0.09 

0.82 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Polk 

2.55 

3.91 

2.75 

2.43 

9.9 

16.2 

13.6 

13.1 

Tillamook 

0.94 

1.38 

1.14 

1.03 

5.0 

8.2 

7.7 

6.4 

Washington 

0.12 

0.19 

0.13 

0.11 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

Yamhill 

0.69 

1.09 

0.75 

0.67 

2.8 

4.9 

3.7 

3.6 

Average 


2.16 


3.01 


2.19 


2.54 


7.9 


13.6 


10.9 


10.9 


1/ 


2/ 


Represents  county  O&C  distribution  for  fiscal  year  divided  by  total 
assessed  value  (in  thousands)  on  January  1  of  same  calendar  year.  For 
1976  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1976;  later  data  are  for  years 
ending  September  30. 

Represents  O&C  distribution  as  percent  of  total  property  tax  levy  for 
following  year,  e.g.,  FY  76  distribution  as  percent  of  1976-77  levy. 


Source:    USDI,  BLM  1978b.    BLM  Facts-Oregon  and  Washington,   1979,   1980: 
Oregon  Dept  of  Revenue,  Oregon  Property  Tax  Statistics,  1978;  Oregon 
Dept.  of  Revenue,  Dick  Yates,  telephone  conversations,  April  15,  1980, 
June  24,  1980. 
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Table  2-21   In-Lieu  Tax  Payments  on  CBWR  Lands 


Administered  by  BLM,  Coos  County 


1/ 


Tax  District 


Coos  County 

Coos  County  Ed.  Serv.Dst 
SW  Oregon  Comm.  Coll. 
School  Dist.  #8 
School  Dist.  #9 
School  Dist.  #41 
Port  of  Bandon 
Port  of  Coos  Bay 
Port  of  Coquille 
Sumner  Rural  Fire  Dist. 
Bay  Area  Hospital 
Coquille  Valley  Hospital 
Total 


Severance 

Property 

Percent  of 

Tax 

Tax 

Combined 

Ta 

x  Dist. 

FY  1979 

1979-80 

Amounts 

79 

-80  Levy 

$  40,961 

$  3,215 

$  44,176 

5.6 

17,555 

2,775 

20,330 

3.0 

40,961 

6,603 

47,564 

2.9 

35,536 

11,067 

46,603 

3.6 

58,016 

7,342 

65,358 

1.5 

331,850 

15,767 

347,617 

60.5 

120 

100 

220 

0.6 

1,278 

152 

1,430 

0.6. 

2,096 

149 

2,245 

45.4 

1,430 

- 

1,430 

7.2 

3,225 

270 

3,495 

0.8 

1,443 

246 

1,689 

5.9 

$  534,473 

$47,685 

$582,158 

- 

JV  Payments  in-lieu  of  taxes  are  made  to  the  county  treasurer  and 
distributed  to  tax  districts.  Severance  taxes  paid  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1979  are  combined  with  1979-80  property  tax  levies  and 
compared  with  the  total  79-80  levy  for  each  district. 

Source:   Coos  County  Assessor;  Coos  County  Treasurer;  BLM  Facts  1979-80. 


Social  Concerns 

Timber,  as  the  main  economic  support  of  the  local  economy,  greatly  influences 
social  attitudes  and  concerns  of  residents.  Individual  economic  welfare  is 
often  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  timber  industry.  The  current 
depression  in  the  local  economy  has  raised  concern  about  the  timber  industry. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  industry  have  required  people  to  adjust  to  changes  in 
their  welfare.  The  threat  of  a  major  reduction  in  the  timber  supply  (and 
employment)  in  one  or  two  decades  is  likely  to  increase  concern  about  the 
timber  supply. 

The  seasonal  variations  in  timber  industry  employment  and  the  longer 
fluctuations  in  employment  attributable  to  market  conditions  have  produced  a 
kind  of  dual  work  force  in  the  industry  consisting  of  a  core  of  stable, 
senior  workers  and  a  peripheral  group  of  workers  who  "float"  in  and  out  of 
the  industry  in  response  to  the  higher  pay  (Stevens  1976).  In  the  woods, 
sharp  social  distinction  is  drawn  between  workers  in  logging  and  those  in 
forest  management  activities.  Pay  scales  differ  widely  between  these  groups, 
and  an  unemployed  logger  would  be  very  unlikely  to  accept  a  forest  management 
job. 
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A  recent  statewide  survey  by  Bardsley  and  Haslacher  (Harris  1979)  showed  that 
residents  of  southern  Oregon  were  more  concerned  about  increased  timber 
production  on  public  lands  and  more  likely  to  oppose  wilderness  formation 
than  people  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  They  were  less  favorably  disposed 
toward  more  wildlife  habitat  or  hiking  and  camping  facilities,  wanted  more 
hunting  and  fishing  on  public  lands,  and  were  less  opposed  to  the  use  of 
off-road  recreational  vehicles  and  snowmobiles  than  others  in  Oregon.  These 
survey  results  are  shown  in  Table  2-22. 


Table  2-22   Changes  Desired  by  Survey  Respondents 

in  the  Use  of  Federal  Lands 

(Percent  distribution  omitting  undecided  respondents) 


Use 


Wildlife  habitat 

Hiking/Camping 

Wilderness 

ORVs /snowmobiles 

Timber  production 

Hunt ing /Fishing 


Oregon 

Southern  Oregc 
No 

in 

No 

More 

Change 

Less 

More 

Change 

Less 

61 

30 

8 

49 

36 

14 

52 

38 

8 

40 

46 

12 

44 

38 

16 

32 

28 

39 

13 

24 

60 

19 

33 

44 

41 

38 

19 

60 

26 

13 

51 

40 

7 

53 

42 

4 

Source:   Tiff  Harris,  Public  Perceptions  of  Federal  Land  Use  Decision- 
making in  Oregon:   Results  of  a  State-wide  Survey,  Oregon  State 
University,  August  1979. 


Herbicide  use 
opponents . 


is  a  controversial  issue  having  many  vocal  advocates  and 
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Balloon  logging  near  Middle  Creek 


CHAPTER  3 

ENVIRONMENTAL    CONSEQUENCES 


CHAPTER  3   ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 

INTRODUCTION 

Throughout  this  Chapter,  environmental  consequences  (impacts)  are  compared  to 
the  existing  situation  as  described  in  Chapter  2.  The  only  exceptions  are 
economic  impacts  which  are  based  on  comparisons  with  projections  of  price  and 
revenue  levels  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  significant  impacts 
resulting  from  implementation  of  the  proposed  action  and  each  of  the  alterna- 
tives are  analyzed  in  relation  to  that  baseline.  A  tabular  comparison 
summarizing  the  major  impacts  from  the  proposed  action  and  each  alternative 
is  shown  in  Table  1-5.  Analysis,  including  the  scoping  process,  indicates 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  impacts  upon  climate,  geology,  topography, 
minerals,  grazing,  agriculture,  utilities  and  communication  sites,  and  these 
topics  are  not  discussed. 

The  major  actions  which  cause  impacts  are  timber  harvest,  road  construction, 
site  preparation  (includes  slash  burning  and  herbicide  use),  animal  damage 
control,  plantation  maintenance  and  release,  precommercial  thinning  and 
fertilization.  Significant  effects  to  the  local  area  and  its  economic  base 
can  also  occur  depending  upon  which  alternative  and  harvest  volume  levels  are 
selected  in  the  decision  document.  These  would  include  changes  in  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  sharing  of  sale  receipts  with  county  governments,  school 
districts  and  other  local  taxing  entities. 

In  analyzing  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  action,  the  sample  5-year  (1982-86) 
timber  sale  plan  (Appendix  B)  is  used,  where  applicable,  to  assess  site 
specific  timber  sale  impacts.  Possible  conflicts  identified  in  this  chapter 
for  specific  sales  will  be  thoroughly  addressed  in  detailed  site  specific 
environmental  assessments  (page  1-22).  Timber  management  treatments  not 
included  in  the  timber  sale  plan  (brushfield  and  hardwood  conversion, 
planting,  vegetation  control  with  herbicides,  animal  damage  control,  pre- 
commercial thinning  and  fertilization)  are  analyzed  at  the  proposed  10-year 
levels.  Site  specific  environmental  assessments  will  be  prepared  when 
specific  acreages  are  identified  for  each  treatment.  Analysis  of  the 
alternatives,  including  the  proposed  action,  is  based  on  the  different  levels 
of  treatment  shown  in  Table  1-2. 

Because  in  many  cases  existing  resource  data  are  limited  and  specific  sites 
for  proposed  timber  management  activities  are  not  presently  known  for  the 
10-year  plan  period,  both  "most  probable  case"  and  "worst  case"  assessments 
are  addressed  in  this  Chapter. 

Two  time  frames  are  used  in  the  analysis  process.  The  short  term  is  the 
first  10  years  following  the  adoption  of  a  new  timber  management  plan.  The 
long  term  is  defined  as  in  excess  of  10  years.  Other  time  periods  pertinent 
to  specific  impact  discussions  are  used  as  necessary  and  are  identified  in 
the  text. 

A  basic  assumption  of  the  analysis  is  that  sufficient  funding  and  personnel 
will  be  available  for  implemention  of  the  final  decision. 
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IMPACTS  ON  AIR  QUALITY 

Air  quality  would  be  significantly  impacted  by  increased  particulates 
produced  during  slash  burning.  To  assess  such  impacts  the  following 
assumptions  were  made: 

1.  Burning  would  not  be  allowed  during  periods  of  high  air  pollution  or  air 
stagnation. 

2.  Burning  would  occur  only  at  times  approved  by  the  Oregon  State  Department 
of  Forestry  which  administers  the  Smoke  Management  portion  of  the  State's  Air 
Quality  Implementation  Plan. 

3.  Burning  may  occur  throughout  the  year,  but  most  likely  would  be  concen- 
trated during  the  spring,  summer  and  early  autumn  months  (May  to  October). 

4.  Smoke  and  associated  pollutants  would  increase  to  many  times  the  back- 
ground levels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fire,  but  would  reduce  to  near 
background  levels  at  a  distance  of  12  to  35  miles  from  the  fire  (Fritschen  et 
al.  1970;  U.S.  EPA  1978). 

5.  Emissions  from  slash  burning  would  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
SCCSYUs. 

6.  About  33  percent  of  the  total  slash  accumulation  would  actually  burn 
(BLM,  Coos  Bay  District). 

Carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides  and  other  pollutants  and  the 
ratio  of  their  weights  to  tons  of  slash  burned  are  as  given  in  Table  3-1. 

Table  3-1  Weights  of  Pollutants  from  Slash  Burning 

Pollutant  (Pounds  per  ton  of  refuse) 

Particulates  17 

Aldehydes  0.01 

Carbon  monoxide  60. 1 

Hydrocarbons  (methane)  12 

Nitrogen  oxides  2 

Organic  acids  (acetic)  13 

Source:   Hall  1972. 


After  considering  the  amount  of  slash  produced  in  forests  of  western  Oregon, 
the  age  of  most  of  the  trees  to  be  harvested,  the  type  of  timber  to  be  cut 
and  the  average  ratio  of  cut  timber  to  slash  volume,  the  weight  of  slash 
created  by  the  proposed  action  was  calculated  to  range  from  3,222,450  to 
3,866,940  tons  for  the  first  decade  (Appendix  G) .  When  burned,  this  would 
produce  about  9,943  tons  of  particulates,  35,151  tons  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
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about  60,891  tons  of  total  pollutants  (see  Table  3-2)  throughout  the  SCCSYUs. 
Slash  produced  and  average  calculated  tons  of  pollutants  under  each  alterna- 
tive is  shown  in  Table  3-2.  The  present  heavy  demand  for  wood  chips  may 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  slash,  but  this  cannot  be  assumed  to  continue  for 
the  entire  decade.  Such  use  would  significantly  reduce  air  pollutants  from 
burning. 

The  amounts  of  additional  pollutants  produced  from  slash  burning  would  most 
likely  be  mixed  by  wind  and  dispersed.  Under  the  assumed  management 
guidelines,  no  burning  would  be  done  on  days  when  there  was  no  atmospheric 
mixing  or  movement,  thus  the  smoke  would  dissipate  and  reach  background 
levels  after  traveling  between  12  to  30  or  35  miles  (Fritschen  et  al.  1970; 
U.S.  EPA  1978). 

The  1978  Annual  Report  on  Smoke  Management  reported  50  burns  throughout 
Oregon  had  smoke  problems  affecting  designated  areas.  A  designated  area  is  a 
principal  population  center  of  western  Oregon,  established  in  consultation 
with  the  Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality.  These  50  burns 
constitute  1.373  percent  of  the  3,642  burns  of  1978.  Seven  of  the  50  burns 
(0.192  percent)  created  smoke  problems  at  distances  greater  than  30  miles. 
None  of  the  burns  created  problems  at  60  miles  (OSDF  1979).  Prevailing  winds 
in  Oregon  are  from  the  west,  therefore,  smoke  could  be  blown  into  the 
Eugene-Springfield  Air  Quality  Maintenance  Area.  It  is  expected  that  burns 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  SYUs  could  affect  the  Eugene-Springfield  area. 

Carbon  monoxide  production  would  increase  under  all  alternatives.  Because 
carbon  monoxide  concentrations  drop  rapidly  with  distance  from  the  point  of 
origin  (Fritschen  et  al.  1970),  the  affected  area  would  be  limited.  Impacts 
could  be  significant  locally,  but  insignificant  on  an  areawide  basis. 

Although  burning  would  be  controlled  to  minimize  impacts,  the  increase  in 
particulates  would  be  significant  in  the  SCCSYUs  under  all  alternatives.  The 
degree  of  particulate  impact  is  directly  related  to  volume  of  harvest  in  each 
case.  The  effects  of  increased  particulates  near  the  source  would  be  reduced 
visibility  with  subsequent  impacts  to  esthetic  values,  as  well  as  possible 
aggravation  of  chronic  lung  and  heart  diseases.  Emissions  of  particulates 
from  slash  burning  have  been  extensively  studied,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
very  small  particles  (0.002  to  10  micron  range)  remain  airborne  long  enough 
to  impact  air  quality  (Himel  et  al.,  1978).  Larger  particles  fall  out  of  the 
atmosphere  rapidly,  within  short  distances  from  the  source.  Some  of  the  very 
small  particulates,  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  could  become  nuclei 
for  water  vapor  (Hall  1972)  and  possibly  induce  precipitation.  On  dry  days 
(the  most  likely  situation)  the  smoke  could  disperse  rapidly  through  atmos- 
pheric mixing.  Although  the  areas  most  affected  by  increased  particulates 
are  not  heavily  populated,  residents  and  recreationists  have  come  to  expect 
higher  air  quality  in  outlying  regions  than  in  urban  areas  and  would  be 
unfavorably  affected. 
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IMPACTS  ON  SOILS 

In  the  undisturbed  forests  of  southwestern  Oregon,  the  soils  are  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  with  baseline  erosion  at  0.11  cubic  yards  per  acre  per  year 
(0.1  tons/acre/year) (Ketcheson  and  Froehlich  1977).  Road  construction, 
yarding  of  downed  timber,  slash  burning  and  any  activity  that  would  disturb 
this  equilbrium  would  increase  soil  erosion.  Additionally,  an  increase  in 
landslides  occurs  on  steep  slopes  when  road  building  and  clearcutting  disturb 
fragile  or  unstable  soils  (Swanson  and  Dyrness  1975;  Fredriksen  1970). 

Fertilization,  replanting  and  interplant ing  reduce  erosion  by  increasing 
ground  cover  and  adding  more  plant  root  zone  that  will  hold  soil  in  place. 

Transportation  System 

Forest  roads  have  been  recognized  as  the  major  cause  of  erosion  resulting 
from  silvicultural  activities  and  of  soil  movement  and  stream  siltation  in 
western  Oregon  (Fredriksen  1970;  U.S.  EPA  1975;  USDI,  BLM  1959). 

Based  on  the  effect  of  vegetation  removal  and  soil  disturbance,  soil  erosion 
could  reach  172  tons/acre/year.  This  would  occur  when  road  building 
activities  begin.  Erosion  declines  as  roads  are  compacted  and  rock  paved  and 
exposed  cut  banks  and  side  slopes  become  revegetated.  Erosion  of  soils  in 
the  SYUs  due  to  road  building  has  been  estimated  using  several  assumptions 
which  are  discussed  in  the  Methodology,  Appendix  D.  Road  construction  in  the 
sample  5-year  sale  plan  was  used  as  a  model  to  predict  erosion  for  the 
proposed  action  and  alternatives.  Estimated  erosion  from  road  building  is 
shown  as  a  component  of  Table  3-4,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section. 

Soil  lost  by  construction  of  the  234  miles  of  roads  planned  for  the  proposed 
action  and  Alternatives  1,  2,  4,  6,  7  and  8  is  estimated  to  be  158,752  tons 
for  the  decade,  a  56.5  percent  reduction  from  the  last  decade.  Roads  in 
Alternatives  3  and  9  would  erode  108,922  tons/decade,  a  70.2  percent 
reduction  and  Alternative  8  would  erode  322,660  tons/decade,  an  11.6  percent 
reduction.  Roads  in  Alternative  10  would  erode  165,563  tons/decade,  a  54.7 
percent  reduction  (see  Figure  3-1  and  Appendix  D). 

Erosion  from  the  construction  of  new  roads  would  increase  significantly  over 
undisturbed  forest.  However,  there  would  be  an  expected  decrease  from  past 
road  building  activities  because  new  roads  would  be  located  on  ridgetops 
rather  than  side  slopes,  rock-paving  is  planned  on  all  running  surfaces  and 
hydromulching  is  planned  on  most  cut-and-fill  slopes. 

The  number  of  miles  of  road  requiring  reconstruction  and  renovation  would 
vary  from  year  to  year  because  factors  such  as  the  degree  and  intensity  of 
use,  extreme  weather  and  normal  weather  determine  the  need  for  reconstruc- 
tion. Impacts  of  reconstruction  activities  are  different  than  those  of 
construction,  and  no  new  roads  are  added  to  the  system.  Based  on  an 
estimated  189  miles  of  reconstruction  and  maintenance,  very  little  soil  would 
erode  during  reconstruction. 
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FIGURE    3-1 
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Landslide  activity  would  increase  soil  loss  significantly,  but  since  most 
roads  would  not  result  in  landslides,  it  is  impossible  to  quantify  losses  by 
mass  movement. 

Analysis  of  the  sample  timber  sale  plan  shows  that  an  average  of  20  percent 
of  the  planned  roads  are  on  sites  mapped  as  fragile  or  special  problem  soils. 
In  the  worst  case,  should  failure  occur,  considerable  erosion  would  result. 
(See  Appendix  B  for  each  sale.) 

Sale  units  82-30-4;  83-34-1,  83-36-1,  2,  3;  83-38-1,  2,  3;  84-42-1,  2; 
85-29-2,  3;  86-29-1,  2;  86-30-1,  2,  4;  86-31-1,  4;  aad  86-41-6,  7,  8  have 
planned  road  construction  on  soil  map  units  that  contain  Whobrey  (501)  soils. 
Road  failures  on  these  soils  are  frequent  because  of  very  poor  bearing 
capacity,  high  shrink-swel 1 ,  and  low  shear  strength  (Townsend  et  al.  1977). 
Sluggish  mass-movement  would  be  expected  to  cause  long-term  adverse  impacts 
to  road  surfaces  requiring  continual  maintenance.  Although  Whobrey  soils  do 
not  fail  catastrophical ly ,  under  some  circumstances  a  block  could  slump  into 
a  drainway,  causing  sediment  problems.  Townsend  et  al.  (1977)  indicates 
special  design  features  (i.e.,  rock  blankets  and/or  pilings  for  support  of 
road  fills,  extra  culverts,  horizontal  drains  in  cutbanks,  perforated  pipes 
in  ditch  linings)  are  usually  required  to  minimize  damage  to  these  soils.  If 
the  clayey  material  from  these  soils  enters  a  waterway,  it  would  be  expected 
to  greatly  increase  turbidity  and  continue  degradation  of  water  quality  (see 
Impacts  to  Water  Resources)  for  an  extended  period. 

Timber  Harvest 


Yarding  increases  erosion  by  destroying  vegetation  remaining  after  cutting 
and  disturbing  the  protective  litter  surface  of  the  soil.  High-lead  yarding 
increases  erosion  on  clearcut  sites  4.6  times  that  of  undisturbed  forests 
(Brown  and  Krygier  1971;  Rice  and  Sherbin  1977). 

With  implementation  of  the  proposed  action,  the  annual  scheduled  clearcutting 
and  cable  yarding  of  3,375  acres  would  generate  1,553  tons  of  erosion  the 
first  year.  Accelerated  erosion  would  decrease  in  about  4  years  to 
background  levels  as  vegetation  becomes  reestablished.  Due  to  less  acres 
being  clearcut  and  yarded  annually  in  SCCSYUs,  there  would  be  an  11  percent 
decrease  from  erosion  caused  by  yarding  activities  of  the  past  decade.  Soil 
erosion  from  timber  harvest  for  each  alternative  is  shown  in  Table  3-4. 

For  all  alternatives  except  10,  the  TPCC  process  has  withdrawn  sites  highly 
susceptible  to  mass-wasting.  In  Alternative  10,  with  clearcutting  of  49,901 
acres  (during  the  first  decade),  of  which  5,022  acres  are  on  sites  suscep- 
tible to  mass-wasting,  erosion  from  timber  harvest  would  be  47.4  percent 
higher  than  the  past  decade.  Unless  new  methods  of  ameliorating  landslides 
are  found,  in  the  long  term  (in  this  case,  four  decades),  the  removal  of 
trees  from  fragile  sites  on  20,400  acres  would  result  in  the  disturbance  of 
1,215  miles  of  first  and  second  order  streambeds  and  the  loss  of  over  52,000 
tons  of  soil  from  hillsides. 
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Ketcheson  and  Froehlich  (1978)  and  Swanson  and  Swanson  (1977)  inventoried 
over  1,300  acres  in  the  Oregon  Coast  Range  (Mapleton  Ranger  District  and 
Siuslaw  National  Forest,  respectively)  and  found  erosion  by  mass  wasting 
(debris  torrents,  debris  avalanches,  debris  slides  and  debris  flows)  in 
headwalls  and  toeslope  sites  of  undisturbed  forests  to  be  about  1.67 
tons/acre  (41  cubic  yards  per  average  slide  and  one  slide  per  28  acres). 
Following  clearcutting  on  these  sites,  erosion  increased  to  2.55  tons/acre 
(47  cubic  yards  per  average  slide  and  one  slide  per  21  acres).  In  addition, 
88  percent  of  the  headwall  sites  that  failed  after  clearcutting  resulted  in 
debris  which  entered  streams.  If  the  debris  was  water  laden  (debris 
torrents),  it  tended  to  scour  an  average  1.42  miles  of  streambed. 

Compaction  occurs  when  soils  are  moderately  moist  such  as  in  spring  or 
autumn.  Compaction  causes  long-term  reductions  in  soil  porosity,  and  may 
induce  rill  or  gully  erosion.  Fredricksen  and  Harr  (1979)  reported  percent 
compaction  by  harvest  system  in  western  Oregon  to  be:  tractor,  26.4  percent; 
highlead,  9.1  percent;  skyline,  3.4  percent;  and  ballon,  1.7  percent. 

Compaction  would  alter  the  soil  productivity  by  limiting  pore  space  for 
roots.  Soils  may  remain  compacted  for  more  than  55  years,  (ibid).  Some 
soils  having  a  severe  compaction  hazard  are  the  Blackley  (10),  Jory  (12), 
Honeygrove  (14),  Apt  (50),  Whobrey  (501)  and  Edson  (580)  series.  The  acres 
of  soil  which  could  be  compacted  during  yarding  are  shown  in  Table  3-3. 


Table  3-3   Soils  Compacted  by  Yarding  Method 
(Acres  per  Decade) 


High 

Lead 

Skyline 

Proposed  Act 

ion 

2,549 

115 

Alternative 

1 

3,155 

142 

Alternative 

2 

2,920 

131 

Alternative 

3 

1,835 

83 

Alternative 

4 

2,379 

107 

Alternative 

6 

2,776 

125 

Alternative 

7 

2,241 

101 

Alternative 

8 

2,616 

118 

Alternative 

9 

1,491 

67 

Alternative 

10 

3,769 

170 

Aerial 

40 
50 
46 
29 
37 
44 
35 
41 
23 
59 


Site  Preparation 

Slash  burning  would  alter  the  physical,  chemical  and  microbiological 
properties  of  the  soil.  The  magnitude  of  the  effects  would  depend  on  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  generated  and  the  duration  of  time  the  soil  is  exposed 
to  the  increased  temperatures.  A  severe  burn  may  create  a  water  repellant 
zone  in  the  surface  soil;  destroy  the  surface  soil  structure;  volatilize 
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considerable  nitrogen;  destroy  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria,  fungi  and  plant 
roots;  and  expose  mineral  soil  to  dry  ravel  and  raindrop  impact.  A  moderate 
or  light  burn  would  have  very  little  adverse  effect  on  the  soil,  although  it 
would  consume  some  organic  matter  and  volatilize  some  nitrogen.  Morris 
(1970)  reported  less  than  0.1  percent  of  a  slash  burn  site  received  a  severe 
burn.  Erosion  would  be  expected  to  be  minimal  because  severely  burned  areas 
tend  to  be  small  and  scattered  (Dyrness  et  al .  1957b  In  USDA,  FS  1978)  and 
surface  cover  is  quickly  reestablished  by  invading  species  (Mersereau  and 
Dyrness  1972). 

Erosion  from  alteration  of  the  soil  by  fire  would  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  an  increase  in  dry  ravel,  an  increase  in  water  erosion  due  to  an  increase 
in  runoff,  and  a  very  slight  increase  in  wind  erosion  (not  calculated,  since 
it  is  expected  to  be  insignificant). 

On  steep  slopes,  dry  ravel  may  occur  immediately  after  a  fire  before  any 
rainfall,  and  would  amount  to  approximately  1  ton/acre  (Anderson  et  al.  _In 
USDA,  FS  1979).  Dry  ravel  commonly  accumulates  at  the  base  of  steep  slopes 
and  may  not  reach  streams.  In  Douglas-fir  slash  burns,  the  danger  of  erosion 
is  minimized  by  the  very  few  severely  burned  areas  which  occur  on  steep 
slopes.  Severly  burned  areas  occur  on  benches  or  shallow  slopes  where  the 
topography  is  conducive  to  the  accumulation  of  slash  (Mersereau  and  Dyrness 
1972;  Dyrness  et  al.  1957a  _In  USDA,  FS  1979).  Water  erosion  is  expected  to 
be  approximately  10  tons/acre  where  the  soil  surface  is  severly  burned  (0.1 
percent  of  the  area). 

The  expected  erosional  effects  of  slash  burning  for  the  proposed  action  and 
alternatives,  based  on  studies  done  in  southwestern  Oregon  (Morris  1970),  are 
shown  on  Table  3-4. 

Soil  microorganisms  destroyed  by  fire,  specifically  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria, 
are  killed  at  temperatures  over  100°  C  in  dry  soils.  Fungi  are  more  easily 
killed  than  bacteria,  and  both  are  more  adversely  affected  in  wet  soil  than 
dry  soil.   Sterilization  of  the  soil  by  heat  would  be  temporary. 

Increased  availability  of  plant  nutrients  (phosphorus,  potassium,  calcium  and 
magnesium)  generally  follow  a  burn.  Nitrogen  lost  through  volatilization 
would  be  rapidly  replaced  by  nitrogen  fixation  in  the  forest  ecosystem. 

Conclusion 

Erosion  in  the  SCCSYUs  will  decline  during  the  next  decade,  regardless  of  the 
final  decision  within  the  array  of  alternatives.  Roadbuilding  (which  peaked 
during  the  period  1962-1972)  is  the  major  cause  of  soil  erosion.  Alternative 
10  would  cause  more  soil  to  erode  than  any  other  alternative,  and  Alternative 
9  would  cause  the  least.  Total  erosion,  minus  background  levels,  is  shown  in 
Figure  3-1  and  Table  3-4. 
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IMPACTS  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

Cumulative  sediments  produced  as  a  result  of  activities  of  the  proposed 
action  and  Alternatives  3  through  9  would  be  expected  to  decrease  from 
present  levels  primarily  because  of  reduced  levels  of  activities. 
Alternatives  1  and  10  would  increase  sediments.  Planned  activities  which 
significantly  impact  water  quality  are  road  building,  timber  harvesting  and 
broadcast  burning  of  slash. 

Transportation  System 

Following  logging  road  construction,  stream  sedimentation  has  been  found  to 
have  increased  2  to  4  times  (Brown  1973)  during  the  first  few  months,  and  as 
much  as  250  times  during  a  major  storm  causing  a  catastrophic  mass  failure 
(Fredricksen  1970).  The  amount  of  sediment  produced  by  new  roads  depends  on 
several  factors,  such  as  proximity  to  waterways,  surface  drainage,  extent  of 
cut-and-fill  slopes,  climatic  events  and  soil  erodibility.  The  amount  of 
sediment  yield  resulting  from  road  building  in  the  proposed  action  and 
alternatives  is  displayed  in  Table  3-5.  Comparison  of  these  data  to  soil 
erosion  levels  (Table  3-4)  shows  that  only  a  modest  amount  of  erosion 
material  would  enter  the  stream  system  to  affect  water  quality,  except  in 
Alternative  10,  which  has  no  unharvested  buffers. 

Analysis  of  the  sample  5-year  timber  sale  plan  shows  10.76  miles  (65  acres) 
or  20  percent  of  road  construction  on  sites  containing  fragile  and/or 
unstable  soils.  If  soil  material  from  these  sites  should  enter  streams,  it 
can  be  expected  to  degrade  water  quality  by  increasing  turbidity  and 
producing  long-lasting  suspended  sediments  even  in  slow  moving  waters.  (See 
Impacts  on  Soils.)  On  these  sites,  landslide  activity  may  be  expected  to 
increase  30  times  over  undisturbed  forests  (Swanson  and  Dyrness  1975).  If 
landslides  block  streamflow,  there  would  be  major,  long-term  adverse  effects 
on  water  quality. 

Road  construction  across  streams  increases  sedimentation.  Culvert 
installation  and  other  instream  construction  at  road  crossings  creates  a 
short-term,  localized  source  of  sediments.  Although  instantaneous  concen- 
trations of  sediment  and  turbidity  are  high,  the  energy  within  the  small 
stream  reaches  would  not  be  sufficient  to  transport  sediments  a  great 
distance.  The  sample  5-year  timber  sale  plan  shows  new  road  construction 
could  cross  streams  at  38  places,  with  seven  crossings  on  sites  mapped  as 
unstable  or  fragile  soils.  These  are  found  in  four  harvest  units:  82-12-2(4) 
tributary  to  Meh 1  Creek,  82-13-1(1)  tributary  to  Heddin  Creek,  86-30-2(1) 
Dement  Creek  and  86-31-1(1)  Edson  Creek.  If  these  crossings  are  constructed 
and  fail,  they  would  have  a  long-term,  localized  adverse  impact  on  these 
streams . 

Harvest  System 

Clearcut  areas  disturbed  by  yarding  increase  sediments  160  percent  (Megehan 
1972).  Expected  sediment  yield  due  to  yarding  under  the  proposed  action  and 
alternatives  is  presented  in  Table  3-5. 
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Table  3-5   Sediment  Yield  (Tons /Decade) 

Change  from 
Yarding   Road  Construction   Total    Past  Decade 


Past  decade 

3,041 

420 

3,461 

Proposed  Action 

2,699 

300 

2,999 

-13% 

Alt.  1 

(Opt.  Tbr.) 

3,342 

300 

3,642 

+  5% 

Alt.  2 

(Tbr.  +  Owls) 

3,093 

300 

3,393 

-  2% 

Alt.  3 

(Opt.  Other) 

1,870 

200 

2,070 

-40% 

Alt.  4 

(No  Herb. ) 

2,520 

300 

2,820 

-19% 

Alt.  6 

(MHS) 

2,941 

300 

3,241 

-  6% 

Alt.  7 

(No  ACE) 

2,373 

300 

2,673 

-23% 

Alt.  8 

(No  Action) 

2,771 

300 

3,071 

-11% 

Alt. 9 

(Full  Eco. ) 

1,518 

200 

1,718 

-50% 

Alt.  10 

(Max.  Tbr.) 

15,262 

300 

15,562 

+300% 

Source:   Derived  from  data  in  Fredricksen  1970;  Megehan  1972,  Ketcheson  and 
Froehlich  1978. 


Clearcutting,  by  reducing  evapotranspirat ion  and  increasing  runoff,  increases 
water  yield  from  the  clearcut  areas  by  43  percent  (Harr  et  al.  1979).  This 
increase  lasts  for  about  10  years.  An  important  characteristic  of 
undisturbed  forest  soils  of  the  SCCSYUs  is  that  virtually  all  precipitation 
enters  the  soil;  overland  flow  rarely  occurs.  Compaction  would  alter  the 
infiltration  capability,  which  may  increase  stream  flow. 

Based  on  the  average  60  inches  per  year  precipitation,  the  weighted  average 
runoff  (USDI  1977)  of  29  to  35  inches  per  year  and  the  expected  43  percent 
increase,  water  yields  and  percent  changes  were  calculated  as  shown  in  Table 
3-6. 

Organic  debris  left  in  a  stream  becomes  energy  for  microorganisms,  thereby 
lowering  dissolved  oxygen.  In  the  Oregon  Coast  Range,  dissolved  oxygen  was 
found  to  be  1  part  per  million  (ppm)  in  a  stream  adjacent  to  a  timber 
harvest;  nearby,  in  an  undisturbed  stream,  dissolved  oxygen  was  10  ppm  (Hall 
and  Lantz  1969  In  Brown  1973).  With  the  proposed  buffer  strips  and  harvest 
restraints  it  is  unlikely  that  heavy  organic  material  will  reach  the  stream. 
In  the  event  logging  debis  enters  the  stream,  BLM  timber  sales  contracts 
require  removal  (BLM  Manual  5424). 
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Table  3-6  Water  Yield  from  BLM-Administered  Lands  (decade) 


Areas  of 

Percent 

Clearcut 

Water  Yield 

Change  from 

and  Roads 

(ac.  ft.) 

Past  Decade 

Past  Decade 

40,115 

1,008,384 

0.0 

Proposed  Action 

35,243 

1,004,904 

-0.3 

Alt.  1 

(Opt.  Tbr.) 

43,273 

1,014,986 

0.7 

Alt.  2 

(Tbr.  +  Owls) 

40,158 

1,011,075 

0.3 

Alt.  3 

(Opt.  Other) 

25,295 

992,413 

-1.6 

Alt.  4 

(No  Herb.) 

32,995 

1,002,081 

-0.6 

Alt.  6 

(MHS) 

38,260 

1,008,692 

0.0 

Alt.  7 

(No  ACE) 

31,168 

999,787 

-0.9 

Alt.  8 

(No  Action) 

36,139 

1,006,029 

-0.2 

Alt.  9 

(Full  Eco. ) 

20,735 

986,687 

-2.2 

Alt.  10 

(Max.  Tbr.) 

51,461 

1,025,267 

1.7 

^Alternative  5  has  been 

deleted . 

Source:   Calculated  from  data  in  Water  Resources  Data  for  Oregon,  USGS  Water 
Data  Report  OR-77. 


Nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  would  affect  the  quality  of  water 
following  timber  harvest  and  slash  burning.  Nitrogen  losses  have  been 
reported  (Fredricksen  1971  In  Brown  1973)  to  average  4.6  pounds  per  acre  the 
first  year  after  clearcutting  and  slash  burning.  Broadcast  burning  of  42,966 
acres  (proposed  action)  would  cause  a  loss  of  approximately  98  tons  of 
nitrogen.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  total  nitrogen  would  enter 
streams,  as  some  would  be  volatilized  and  lost  in  smoke.  Nitrate,  an 
oxidized  form  of  nitrogen  particularly  hazardous  to  human  infants,  has  been 
found  at  0.4  ppm  (a  safe  level)  following  slash  burning  (Brown  1973). 
Background  levels  for  nitrates  average  0.05  ppm  (Brown  1973).  Phosphorus 
losses  following  clearcutting  and/or  slash  burning  occur  when  organic 
phosphorus  becomes  taken  up  and  held  by  sediment  and  is  then  transported  in 
runoff  to  streams.  Nutrient  levels  would  be  expected  to  increase  in  any 
stream  flowing  through  a  clearcut  following  site  preparation  (slash  burning). 

Other  Timber  Management  Treatments 

Based  on  0.25  percent  of  aerially  applied  pellated  urea  (46  percent  nitrogen) 
reaching  streams  (Moore  1975)  and  an  application  rate  of  435  pounds  urea/acre 
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treated,  nitrogen  reaching  streams  over  the  10-year  planning  period  would 
range  from  78  pounds  in  Alternative  3  to  124  pounds  in  Alternative  10.  Moore 
also  reported  that  Urea-N  was  gone  from  streams  in  3  days,  and  all  forms  of 
nitrogen  assumed  to  be  from  fertilization  were  gone  in  6  months.  Therefore, 
it  is  expected  that  fertilization  would  not  have  a  significant  impact  on 
water  quality  under  any  alternative. 

Design  elements  (Chapter  1)  such  as  buffer  strips  and  no-wind  spraying  are 
expected  to  prevent  herbicide  drift  or  accidental  direct  spraying  of  water 
bodies.  Any  herbicide  reaching  streams  beyond  these  barriers  would  be 
insignificant  and  not  adversely  affect  water  quality.  Movement  of  herbicides 
through  the  soil  (leaching)  is  relative,  and  is  usually  measured  in  terms  of 
inches  or  a  few  feet  (Norris  1975).  This  is  a  slow  process  that  would  not 
lead  to  stream  contamination  because  the  herbicide  would  degrade  before 
reaching  free  water  (ibid).  For  additional  discussion,  see  Impacts  on 
Animals  and  Impacts  on  Human  Health. 

Conclusions 

Sediments  can  be  expected  to  be  less  than  the  previous  decade  for  the 
proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  except  Alternatives  1  and  10.  The 
sample  5-year  sale  plan  indicates  10.76  miles  of  roads  (65  acres)  would  be 
constructed  on  fragile  or  unstable  soils.  Road  crossings  of  streams  on  four 
sales  may  fail,  causing  a  long-term  degradation  to  water  quality. 

In  Alternative  10,  with  the  harvesting  of  buffer  strips  and  the  clearcutting 
on  49,901  acres,  which  includes  5,022  acres  of  sites  identified  as  landslide 
hazard  (see  Impacts  to  Soils,  this  section),  sedimentation  to  streams  can  be 
expected  to  increase.  Assuming  roadbuilding  does  not  change  significantly 
from  that  in  the  proposed  action,  but  longer  reach  cable  systems  were  to  be 
used  for  harvest,  sediments  from  road  construction  would  be  about  300 
tons/decade;  sediments  from  debris  torrents  would  be  11,270  tons/decade,  and 
other  clearcut  areas  would  produce  about  3,992  tons/decade  of  sediments. 

Water  yield  from  clearcut  sites  would  increase,  but  in  all  alternatives 
except  1,  2  and  10  the  net  water  yield  on  BLM-administered  land  would  be  less 
than  in  the  past  decade. 

While  all  activities  may  increase  sedimentation  and  turbidity  in  localized 
areas,  long-term  effects  throughout  the  SCCSYUs  would  be  less  than  presently 
occurring.  Impacts  to  streams  and  rivers  would  be  minimized  by  the  presence 
of  buffer  strips,  proper  installation  of  culverts  and  other  instream 
construction,  decreased  road  construction  and  reduced  levels  of  activities  in 
the  watersheds. 

IMPACTS  ON  VEGETATION 

This  section  describes  the  impacts  on  terrestrial  vegetation.  All  impacts 
to  aquatic  vegetation  are  expected  to  be  insignificant. 
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Terrestrial  Plants 

Management  treatments  applied  under  each  alternative  would  impact  the  exist- 
ing vegetation  in  direct  relation  to  the  level  of  treatment  shown  in  Table 
1-2.  Specific  acreages  were  not  identified  for  some  management  treatments 
under  Alternative  8,  thereby  precluding  a  discussion  of  the  extent  of 
associated  impacts. 

Transportation  System 

Many  impacting  operations  are  associated  with  road  construction  including  the 
operation  of  tracked  and  wheeled  vehicles,  blasting,  excavating,  desposition 
of  overburden  and  water  application.  Plant  habitat  both  on  and  off  site  is 
severely  altered.  On-site  soil  compaction  is  usually  so  great  that  it  would 
take  many  years  for  plants  to  recolonize,  provided  there  were  no  traffic  or 
other  disturbances.  Injury  to  off-site  vegetation  could  occur  from  bruises 
due  to  machine  operation  or  from  herbicide  overspray  along  road  shoulders. 

Blasting  and  excavation  for  roadways  often  generate  spoil  materials  which  are 
unsuitable  for  construction  use  or  are  in  excess  of  needs.  These  materials 
are  often  deposited  in  areas  away  from  the  site,  creating  a  potential  adverse 
impact  to  off-site  vegetation  which  may  be  injured  or  completely  covered  by 
the  deposition  of  overburden. 

Timber  Harvest 

Similar  to  those  created  by  natural  disturbances,  timber  harvesting  initiates 
secondary  plant  succession  by  overstory  removal,  creating  openings  in  the 
forest  canopy.  Different  cutting  practices  (i.e.,  clearcutting  and  single 
tree  selection  methods)  open  the  canopy  to  different  degrees,  thereby 
influencing  the  plant  composition  and  duration  of  the  plant  communities 
differently. 

Clearcutting  completely  removes  the  forest  canopy,  thereby  allowing  the 
establishment  of  the  first  successional  stage  (grass/forb) .  Thus,  the 
vegetation  composition  in  the  SYUs  would  change  according  to  the  level  of 
harvest  proposed  under  each  alternative  including  the  proposed  action.  Table 
3-7  shows  the  resulting  forest  profile  by  10-year  age  class  at  the  end  of  the 
first  decade. 

When  compared  to  the  existing  forest  profile,  this  change  is  notable  by  a 
shift  of  acreage  from  one  age  class  to  another  (i.e.,  old  growth  to 
non-stocked  or  1-5  age  class).  This  acreage  shift  is  best  shown  by  the 
percent  change  in  managed  age  class  stratification  shown  in  Table  3-7. 

Yarding  practices  to  be  employed  during  the  proposal  period  consist  of 
ground  or  surface  cable  systems  (83  percent)  cable  with  full  suspension  (10 
percent)  and  aerial  systems  (7  percent).  (See  Appendix  B  for  estimated 
acreages.)  Each  system  impacts  ground  vegetation  to  different  degrees 
relative  to  the  soil  disturbance  resulting  from  the  harvest  system  used. 
Table  3-8  shows  this  effect  in  acres.   Areas  of  soil  compaction  (Table  3-3) 
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408 

142 

4,695 

505 

175 

5,811 

468 

162 

5,379 

294 

102 

3,380 

381 

132 

4,382 

445 

154 

5,115 

359 

125 

4,128 

419 

145 

4,819 

239 

83 

2,746 

604 

210 

6,944 

Table  3-8  A  Comparison  of  Impacts  on  Ground  Vegetation 
Resulting  from  Yarding  System  (Acres/Decade) 

Cable  Full  Aerial 

Surface  Cable   Suspension  (Balloon  or 

Proposed  Action      (Highlead)   (Skyline)  Helicopter) 

and  Bared  1/  Bared       Bared     Totals 

Alternatives     14.8%  2/        12.1%        6.0%     Bared 

Proposed  Action  4,145 

1-Opt.  Tbr.  5,131 

2-Tb8.  +  Owls  4,749 

3-0pt.  Others  2,984 

4-No  Herb.  3,869 

6-MHS  4,516 

7-No  ACE  3,644 

8-No  Action  4,255 

9-Full  Eco.  2,424 

10-Max.  Tbr.  6,130 

*Alternative  5  has  been  deleted. 

1/     Bared  soil  is  expected  to  be  completely  denuded  of  ground  vegetation 
2/   Percentage  of  logged  areas  derived  from  Fredricksen  and  Harr  1979. 


are  expected  to  be  small  and  localized.  Depending  on  severity  and  depth  of 
compaction,  root  development  could  be  inhibited  thereby  stunting  plant 
growth.  Actual  losses  in  future  vegetative  growth  are  not  quantifiable  and 
are  not  expected  to  be  significant  in  terms  of  overall  vegetative  production 
on  the  SYUs. 

In  addition,  yarding  operations  may  injure  standing  trees,  exposing  them  to 
insect  or  fungal  infestation  which  may  eventually  result  in  death.  Logs 
being  dragged  and/or  suspended  from  cables  may  slip  or  swing  into  standing 
trees  causing  upper  stem  or  crown  injuries.  The  extent  of  mortality  or 
injury  to  trees,  although  impossible  to  estimate,  is  expected  to  be  minor. 

Dragging  logs  across  the  forest  floor  disturbs  the  litter  exposing  mineral 
soil,  which  creates  a  better  seed  bed  for  many  species  enhancing  and 
accelerating  vegetative  growth. 

Site  Preparation 

Broadcast  Burning 

Broadcast  burning  is  the  method  of  slash  disposal  proposed  under  each 
alternative.  The  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  burning  are  relative  to  the 
severity  of  the  burn. 

According  to  research  in  the  coastal  strip  of  western  Oregon,  (Morris  1970), 
0.1  percent  of  the  total  area  burned  was  severely  burned.   While  10.5  percent 
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of  the  area  remained  unburned,  14.2  percent  and  75.2  percent  received 
moderate  and  Light  burns  respectively.  The  lighter  burn  provides  a  greater 
percent  of  herbaceous  and  brush  cover  within  the  first  2  years  after  burning. 
The  study  also  showed  that  natural  restocking  of  coniferous  species  was 
approximately  30  percent  greater  on  burned,  as  compared  to  unburned,  sites  in 
the  first  4  years. 

Some  plants,  including  most  grasses,  have  growing  points  that  are  close  to  or 
below  the  ground  surface  and  can  survive  all  but  the  hottest  fire.  Many 
shrubs  have  the  ability  to  resprout  from  surviving  stumps  and  roots  and  are 
stimulated  by  fire.  The  immediate  effect  of  burning  is  blackened  ground  and 
the  removal  of  most  vegetation.  However,  after  the  first  growing  season  a 
more  vigorous  growth  of  grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs  would  occur. 

The  deposition  of  ash  and  changes  .in  soil  moisture  relationships,  nutrient 
availability  and  soil  temperatures  would  alter  the  structure  of  the  original 
understory  plant  community.  Scheduled  replanting  of  coniferous  seedlings  in 
the  area  would  contribute  to  the  alteration  as  a  fire-induced  plant  community 
became  established. 

Herbicides 

A  temporary  reduction  in  the  natural  productivity  of  grasses,  shrubs,  herba- 
ceous and  hardwood  species  would  be  expected  on  the  acreage  planned  for  site 
preparation  with  herbicides  (see  Table  1-2). 

The  direct  vegetational  impacts  of  silvicultural  herbicide  treatments  are 
short  term.  Grass  control  with  herbicide  is  effective  for  1-3  years  during 
which  time  conifer  seedlings  become  established.  Grass  will  then  partially 
reoccupy  the  site  until  Douglas-fir  crown  closure  shades  it  out.  Similarly, 
many  species  of  shrubs  resprout  after  treatment.  Brush  may  resume  dominance 
after  site  preparation  spraying.  Therefore,  the  net  short-term  impacts  of 
successful  site  preparation  spraying  in  the  SCCSYUs  would  be  a  temporary 
reduction  (of  unquantif iable  magnitude)  of  the  natural  vegetative 
productivity. 

Poorly  timed  herbicide  application  may  result  in  damage  to  conifer  seedlings. 
Minor  burning  of  needles  by  oil  carriers  may  occur.  The  possibility  of 
impacts  on  vegetation  from  accidental  spills  always  exists. 

For  greater  detail  on  herbicides  and  the  provisions  for  monitoring  of 
herbicide  application,  see  the  FEIS  Vegetation  Management  with  Herbicides: 
Western  Oregon  -  1978  through  1987  (USDI,  BLM  1978). 

Hardwood  and  Brush  Field  Conversion 

The  impacts  associated  with  broadcast  burning  also  apply  to  the  acreage 
proposed  for  hardwood  and  brush  field  conversion.  The  natural  succession  of 
the  plant  community  would  be  altered  when  the  brush  and  hardwood  are  replaced 
with  young  conifer  seedlings. 
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Planting 

Coniferous  seedlings  raised  in  nurseries  would  be  planted  (Table  1-2).  Two 
year  old  stock  is  normally  used  on  initial  plant  acreage  while  3  year  old 
stock  is  normally  used  on  replant  acreage. 

Planting  practices  are  used  to  shorten  the  regeneration  period  of  commercial 
conifer  species  and  improve  distribution  and  numbers  per  acre.  Planting 
greatly  increases  the  competitive  advantage  of  the  conifer  seedlings  over  the 
vigorous  released  growth  of  the  plant  species  present  on  a  logged  area.  Under 
the  best  possible  site  conditions,  rapid  natural  regeneration  could  occur 
every  3  to  7  years  depending  on  seed  crops.  Under  artificial  regeneration, 
seedlings  are  generally  planted  the  first  year  following  harvest.  Because 
the  planting  stock  is  generally  already  2  or  more  years  old,  it  can  have  a 
competitive  advantage  on  good  sites  and  an  even  greater  advantage  on  poorer 
sites.  Therefore,  planting  shortens  the  amount  of  time  required  for 
succession  to  progress  beyond  the  grass/forb  and  shrub/seeding  stages.  The 
major  long-term  impact  associated  with  planting  is  that,  by  increasing  the 
competitive  advantage  of  Douglas-fir,  early  successional  stages  are  more 
quickly  passed  through,  and  Douglas-fir  attains  site  dominance  more  rapidly. 
This  acceleration  not  only  reduces  the  residence  time  of  early  successional 
stages  but  also  precludes  the  development  of  maximum  plant  diversity. 

Animal  Damage  Control 

Proposed  animal  damage  control  measures  should  improve  initial  stocking 
levels  and  survival  rate  of  new  coniferous  plantations. 

Plantation  Maintenance  and  Release 

Herbicides  are  used  to  manipulate  the  species  composition,  size,  density, 
vigor  and  presence  of  vegetation.  In  forestry  applications,  the  desired 
effect  is  acceleration  of  plant  succession  from  early  successional  stages  to 
later  stages  dominated  by  conifers.  This  acceleration  occurs  by  selective 
limitation  of  competition  from  plants  characteristic  of  early  stages  in  favor 
of  rapid  Douglas-fir  establishment  and  growth. 

Applications  are  targeted  to  control  nonconiferous  species  to  provide  a 
competitive  advantage  for  conifers.  Different  herbicides  work  best  for 
different  target  species  and  herbicides  are  often  used  in  combinations. 

Gratkowski  and  Lauterback  (1974)  reported  that  the  height  growth  of  young 
Douglas-fir  for  a  5-year  period  after  release  increased  in  different  amounts 
relative  to  the  height  of  the  trees  when  released  and  the  method  of  release. 
Heights  of  the  trees  when  released  were  between  1  and  6  feet.  Percentage 
increase  in  height  growth  over  non-released  trees  varied  from  130  percent 
(for  trees  1  foot  high  when  spraying  occurred)  to  149  percent  (for  trees  6 
feet  high)  for  basal  spray  plots  and  from  155  percent  (for  trees  1  foot  high) 
to  71  percent  (for  trees  6  feet  high)  for  aerial  spray  locations. 
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Non-target  vegetation  such  as  agricultural  crops  immediately  adiacent  to 
spray  units  may  be  affected  by  the  movement  of  herbicides  through  the  air. 
Such  impacts  are  limited,  but  not  eliminated  entirely,  by  buffer  strips  and 
by  application  techniques  (Gratkowski  1974). 

Although  the  direct  vegetational  impacts  of  herbicide  application  are  short 
term,  the  effects  of  accelerating  the  establishment  of  conifer  stands  are 
long  term.  Once  the  coniferous  stands  become  dominant  they  remain  until  the 
trees  are  harvested  or  until  insects,  disease  or  natural  disasters  remove 
them. 

Precommercial  Thinning 

Removal  of  selected  trees  from  the  general  level  of  the  stand  canopy 
concentrates  light,  moisture  and  nutrients  into  remaining  trees  thereby 
resulting  in  a  greater  growth  rate.  Understory  plants,  including  any 
threatened  or  endangered  species  present  could  be  damaged  during  the  thinning 
operation.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  growth  rate  of  undamaged  understory 
vegetation  could  also  take  place. 

Fertilization 

Timber  stands  would  be  fertilized  after  proposed  precommercial  and  commercial 
thinning  operations  under  all  alternatives  except  Alternative  8.  This 
practice  would  result  in  immediate  increases  of  nutrient  availability  for  all 
species  on  the  site.  However,  associated  impacts  of  increased  vigor  and 
growth  are  directed  at  commercial  conifer  species.  These  are  short-term 
impacts  lasting  for  an  average  of  7  years,  depending  on  site  quality. 

Threatened  or  Endangered  Plants 

Threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  could  be  susceptible  to  any  impacts 
described  under  terrestrial  vegetation.  Under  worst  case  conditions,  the 
direct  effects  of  injury  or  death  to  the  plants  could  cause  the  immediate 
elimination  of  a  species  in  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range.  The 
more  subtle  effects  of  vegetative  community  changes  could  cause  the  eventual 
extinction  of  a  species  through  loss  of  competitive  ability  relative  to  other 
vegetation  on  the  site. 

If  any  species  of  vascular  plant  is  determined  to  be  threatened  or  endangered 
by  the  finalized  listing  (to  be  published  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service),  any  action  that  contributes  to  its  extinction  or  to  its  threatened 
or  endangered  status  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  as  amended.  Therefore,  the  Environmental  Assessment  (EA) ,  which  would 
be  prepared  prior  to  any  site  specific  action,  would  identify  any  threatened 
or  endangered  plant  species  known  to  be  present  on  the  site  and  appropriate 
mitigative  measures  to  be  undertaken.   (See  page  1-15.) 
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Conclusions 

Alterations  to  plant  community  structure  and  longevity  would  be  the  most 
significant  impacts  to  terrestrial  vegetation  on  those  lands  included  in  the 
timber  production  base.  These  impacts  are  significant  because  they  represent 
the  long-term  elimination  of  the  majority  of  old-growth  (196  years  plus) 
vegetative  communities  from  high  intensity  management  lands  in  the  SCCSYUs. 
Continued  forest  management  would  not  allow  natural  succession  to  replace 
these  communities  because  future  forests  would  be  harvested  before  they 
reached  the  80-year  age  class. 

Other  impacts  to  terrestrial  vegetation  are  less  significant  because  vegeta- 
tion which  is  disturbed  or  destroyed  by  timber  management  would  eventually  be 
replaced  by  other  plants  of  the  same  species  and  natural  succession  would 
restore  community  structure  until  the  next  harvest  stage. 

Approximately  1,500  acres  would  be  precluded  from  total  vegetative  growth  due 
to  road  construction.  The  existing  forest  community  structure  through  out 
the  SCCSYUs  would  be  greatly  altered  by  harvesting  an  estimated  21,954  acres 
of  196  plus  year  old-growth  timber.  This  impact  is  represented  by  a 
significant  depletion  of  old-growth  habitat  and  a  like  increase  in  early 
successional  stage  habitat.   These  impacts  are  unavoidable. 

The  short-term  use  of  the  commercial  forest  lands  for  timber  harvest  would 
increase  the  long-term  production  of  wood  fibers  as  old,  slow-growing  stands 
are  replaced  by  young,  fast-growing  stands  managed  for  optimum  wood 
production.  In  the  long  term,  as  the  area  approaches  a  balance  of  age 
classes,  there  is  potential  for  increasing  the  allowable  harvest.  Intensive 
timber  management  practices  such  as  herbicide  application  would  favor 
survival  of  coniferous  trees  and  discriminate  against  hardwood  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  vegetation. 

Approximately  33,743  acres  of  commercial  forest  would  be  converted  to  early 
successional  stage  communities.  Approximately  21,954  acres  of  old-growth 
Douglas-fir  habitat  would  be  irretrievably  lost  as  long  as  these  acres  are 
managed  intensively  for  timber  production.  Permanent  road  construction  would 
eliminate  vegetation  from  1,500  acres. 

IMPACTS  ON  ANIMALS 

The  impacts  on  animals  or  their  habitats  resulting  from  timber  operations  are 
discussed  in  this  section.  In  most  cases,  the  greatest  and  longest-term 
impacts  occur  on  animal  habitats,  rather  than  to  individual  animals. 

The  predicted  structure  of  habitat  on  BLM-managed  timber  lands  (Appendix  H) 
and  on  timber  production  lands  (Appendix  i)  was  calculated  using  the 
allowable  cut  runs  and  district  inventory  data.  In  an  attempt  to  place  BLM 
plans  in  perspective,  the  predicted  structure  of  habitat  in  the  entire  South 
Coast  area  (as  defined  in  Chapter  2  Animals)  was  also  estimated  by  applying 
extremely  rough  projections  of  harvest  levels  (by  ownership)  on  all  these 
lands  over  the  first  10  decades.   (See  Appendix  H.) 
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Anticipated  impacts  on  selected  species  are  shown  in  Table  3-9.  Each  action 
is  divided  into  short  and  long-term  effects.  Short  term  is  considered  to  be 
up  to  10  years  and  long  term  anything  in  excess  of  that.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  immediate  effects  may  be  different  from  short  term.  An  example  of 
this  is  burning.  Immediate  effects  are  removal  of  all  vegetation,  but  the 
short-term  effects  are  different,  e.g.,  good  growth  of  grasses  and  shrubs 
and  lush  habitat  for  certain  species. 

Terrestrial  Vertebrates 

Timber  Harvest 

The  greatest  effect  timber  harvest  would  have  on  terrestrial  vertebrates 
during  the  first  decade  would  be  the  modification  of  habitat  by  clearcutting. 
The  amounts  range  from  19,735  acres  in  Alternative  9  to  49,901  acres  in 
Alternative  10.  (See  Table  1-2)  The  removal  of  mature  and  old-growth 
forests  eliminates  the  habitat  of  those  species  of  animals  adapted  to  exist 
there.  If  similar  unoccupied  habitat  exists  nearby,  then  those  displaced 
individuals  could  occupy  them.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a  situation  exists 
as  it  is  assumed  that  habitats  are  currently  at  carrying  capacity.  There- 
fore, unless  those  displaced  individuals  can  adapt  to  the  new  conditions, 
they  would  perish. 

Currently,  there  are  about  61,900  acres  of  old  growth  (196  years  or  older)  on 
BLM  timber  lands  of  the  SYUs .  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  this  would  be 
reduced  18  percent  in  Alternative  9  to  45  percent  in  Alternative  10.  After 
two  decades,  an  even  greater  reduction  would  have  occurred  (Table  3-10  and 
Appendix  H).  By  the  tenth  decade,  old  growth  would  have  been  eliminated  in 
Alternatives  8  and  10  and  reduced  by  13  percent  in  Alternative  9.  When 
habitat  structure  on  the  entire  South  Coast  area  is  projected,  only  an 
estimated  4  percent  would  remain  in  old  growth  by  the  year  2030.  Regardless 
of  the  alternative  chosen,  the  percentage  varies  3  percent  or  less.  This  is 
because  most  old  growth  on  private  timber  lands  would  have  been  harvested. 
At  that  time,  virtually  all  old-growth  timber  remaining  would  be  on  Federal 
lands  (administered  by  BLM  and  U.S.  Forest  Service).  Along  with  this 
reduction  of  old-growth  habitat,  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
old-growth-dwelling  populations,  such  as  Vaux's  swift,  hermit  warbler  and  red 
tree  vole  is  probable. 

The  vegetative  successional  stages  that  follow  harvest  would  benefit  some 
species.  The  savannah  sparrow,  brush  rabbit,  mountain  beaver  and  mountain 
quail  are  examples  of  species  that  use  early  successional  stages.  The 
usefullness  of  this  stage  to  wildlife  would  be  limited  as  these  lands  would 
be  planted  with  coniferous  seedlings  and,  in  some  cases,  other  vegetation 
would  be  reduced.  The  resulting  forest  is  not  a  natural  successional  stage, 
but  a  very  simplified  one,  lacking  the  structure,  diversity  and  micro- 
habitats  of  natural  stands.  Currently,  there  are  about  99,900  acres  of 
non-stocked  and  early  (less  than  15  years  old)  stage  vegetation  on  the  timber 
lands  of  the  SYUs.  The  changes  in  this  habitat  that  would  occur  after  the 
first  decade  are  shown  in  Table  3-7.   In  future  decades,  this  habitat  would 
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be  greatly  reduced  (see  Appendix  H).  A  like  reduction  in  wildlife  popula- 
tions using  this  habitat  is  probable. 

With  this  decline  in  early  succession  vegetation,  deer  and  elk  may  turn  to 
tree  seedlings  to  supplement  their  diet.  This  cannot  be  quantified  but  could 
become  a  significant  problem  until  such  time  as  deer  and  elk  numbers  decline. 

Food  supplies  for  grazers  and  browsers  are  more  readily  available  in  the 
early  successional  stages  as  compared  with  other  successional  stages.  Deer 
and  elk  use  would  increase  and  peak  6  to  8  years  following  clearcutting 
(Harper  1969;  Crouch  1974).  However,  food  supply  may  not  be  utilized  if 
sufficient  hiding  or  excape  cover  is  not  nearby.  In  order  to  assure 
sufficient  wildlife  cover,  Bureau  policy  is  that  clearcuts  normally  not 
exceed  40  acres  in  size.  Also  the  MFP  recommends  that,  when  possible, 
clearcuts  not  be  adjacent  to  another  clearcut  less  than  10  years  old.  (See 
Table  A-3,  Issue  III)  However,  due  to  regeneration  lag,  the  vegetation  on 
previous  clearcuts  may  be  only  6  years  old,  and  this  age  provides  only 
minimum  cover.  In  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  4,  6  and  7, 
approximately  36,500  acres  (see  Table  1-3)  have  been  selected  for  special 
management  because  of  wildlife  values.  Special  management  includes  350-year 
average  minimum  harvest  age  and  careful  placement  of  cutting  areas.  (See 
Table  A-3).  Alternatives  1  and  10  contain  no  special  wildlife  management 
areas,  Alternatives  2  and  8  contain  less  than  the  proposed  action,  while 
Alternative  3  contains  considerably  more.  Alternative  9  has  wildlife  areas 
completely  removed  from  harvest  (see  Table  1-3). 

Of  the  36,500  acres  discussed  above,  about  32,500  acres  are  located  in  a 
corridor  system  to  provide  blocks  of  mid-age  and  old-growth  habitat 
throughout  the  district  (see  Figure  1-3).  The  additional  4,000  acres  were 
identified  to  broaden  the  corridors  and  function  as  key  big  game  cover. 

When  the  forest  reaches  regulation,  approximately  11,000  acres  in  the 
corridor  would  be  in  younger  age  classes  due  to  harvesting.  The  remaining 
25,000  acres  combined  with  other  lands  withdrawn  from  harvest  for  other 
purposes  would  achieve  the  minimum  amount  of  mid-age  and  old  growth  necessary 
to  provide  viable  populations  of  species  using  these  habitats.  (See  Appendix 
K.) 

In  the  sample  5-year  timber  sale  plan,  56  of  the  613  sale  units  would  exceed 
40  acres  in  size  and  103  would  not  meet  the  10-year  spatial  criterion.  (See 
Appendix  B.)  The  sample  plan  is  probably  representative  of  how  often  the 
objectives  can  be  met.  Eight  of  the  latter  sales,  because  of  their 
placement,  have  potential  impacts  with  the  overall  proposed  management  plan 
(see  Appendix  A,  Table  A-3,  Issue  II).  Elimination  of  old  growth  in  these 
eight  sale  units  would  impact  old-growth  dependent  species.  These  impacts 
are  not  expected  to  occur  since  habitat  management  plans  would  be  completed 
prior  to  detailed  timber  sale  planning  (see  Appendix  K)  for  any  public  lands 
within  the  corridors. 

About  10,400  acres  of  key  big  game  cover  have  been  identified  in  the  SYUs. 
This   includes   both   thermal   and   survival   cover  and   elk   calving   areas. 
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Approximately  5,150  acres  would  receive  special  management  as  part  of  the 
36,500  acres  described  above.  The  remaining  5,250  acres  of  key  big  game  cover 
would  not  receive  special  consideration  and  about  750  acres  are  included  in 
the  5-year  plan.  Projecting  this  amount  indicates  harvest  of  the  unprotected 
key  areas  in  31  years.  In  a  worst  case  situation,  in  times  of  severe  winter 
weather  such  as  occurred  in  the  winters  of  1948-49,  1955-56  and  1968-69,  the 
loss  of  50  percent  of  the  survival  cover  would  result  in  the  probable  loss  of 
50  percent  of  the  elk  dependent  on  it.  These  reductions  would  be  temporary 
and  populations  would  rebound  until  such  time  as  another  severe  winter  again 
reduced  the  population.  This  would  have  an  adverse  and  significant  impact  on 
big  game  populations  of  the  SYUs . 

Snag-dependent  wildlife  such  as  woodpeckers  and  other  cavity  dwellers  would 
be  adversely  affected  due  to  snag  removal  during  harvest  operations.  A 
proposed  MFP  decision  applicable  to  all  alternatives  except  Alternative  10  is 
to  retain  enough  snags  to  manage  for  a  60  percent  population  level  of  primary 
excavators.  Adjacent  private  lands  are  not  managed  for  snags,  so  contribu- 
tion of  BLM-managed  land  is  critical  to  snag  dependent  species. 

Estimates  by  District  personnel  place  the  current  population  at  50-60  percent 
of  potential.  This  is  due  to  past  logging,  when  no  attempt  until  recently 
was  made  to  provide  for  snags. 

Recent  Coos  Bay  District  surveys  revealed  that  snags  are  being  provided  at 
the  rate  of  0.08  per  acre  despite  a  current  goal  of  1  per  acre.  If  this 
current  performance  continues  under  the  proposed  action  or  alternatives, 
primary  excavators  will  fall  far  short  of  management  goals  and  viable 
populations  would  not  be  maintained  on  Bureau-administered  lands.  This  would 
be  an  extremely  adverse  impact.  If  Alternative  10  were  selected,  primary 
excavators  would  be  virtually  eliminated  from  Bureau  lands. 

As  a  mitigating  measure,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  leave  green  trees  in 
harvest  units  where  snags  are  not  available.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it 
will  require  1.35  snags  of  prescribed  sizes  per  acre  on  the  intensive  timber 
base  to  achieve  the  60  percent  level.  Site  specific  analysis  will  determine 
if  and  when  they  will  be  killed  to  provide  snags. 

New  snags  are  created  by  natural  mortality  in  the  forest.  The  proposed 
action  and  all  alternatives  would  receive  some  amount  of  mortality  salvage 
during  the  decade  (see  Table  1-2).  The  number  of  trees  per  acre,  their  age 
and  size  are  variable  and  not  predictable.  While  in  general  the  impacts 
would  not  be  immediately  significant,  these  trees  are  the  snags  and  down 
forage  logs  of  the  near  future  and  removing  them  eliminates  potential  and 
needed  habitats. 

Thomas  (1979),  Meslow  (1977)  and  Wright  (1974)  have  shown  that  certain 
species  of  vertebrates  are  associated  with  forests  that  are  of  a  particular 
age  class  and  resulting  structure.  Some  species  habitat  requirements  are 
rigid,  others  are  more  flexible. 
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Currently,  the  forest  on  BLM  lands  within  the  SYUs  has  a  fairly  even  distri- 
bution of  successional  stages,  thereby  providing  good  habitat  diversity. 
This  diversity  has  been  created  by  forest  management  activities.  As 
progression  toward  a  regulated  forest  continues,  the  forest  would  become 
greatly  altered  after  two  decades  and  even  more  distorted  after  10  decades. 
As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2,  85  percent  of  the  area  is  not  managed  by  BLM  and 
will  have  reduced  habitat  diversity;  therefore,  this  reduction  of  habitat 
diversity  on  BLM  land  would  be  significant  and  adverse.  If  the  proposed 
action  or  Alternatives  3,  4,  7  or  9  were  selected,  enough  variation  in 
habitat  would  be  provided  to  maintain  viable  populations  of  all  species 
currently  inhabiting  Bureau  land  in  the  SYUs. 

As  the  forest  becomes  dominated  by  pole-sapling  and  young  second  growth 
(Appendix  H  and  i),  species  associated  with  those  stages  will  increase.  Some 
examples  are  spotted  skunks,  snowshoe  hares,  juncos,  Steller's  jays  and 
porcupines.  These  increases  would  be  tempered  by  intensive  forest  management 
practices  that  reduce  structure  and  cover,  thereby  decreasing  habitat  values. 

In  future  decades,  clearcutting  acreage  would  decrease  while  commercial  thin- 
ning dramatically  increases  (Figure  3-2  is  an  example  based  on  the  proposed 
action).  Commercial  thinning  would  occur  in  the  pole/sapling  and  young 
second  growth  that  account  for  the  majority  of  habitat  remaining  at  the  end 
of  10  decades. 

Commercial  thinning  removes  up  to  40  percent  of  the  basal  area  of  the  forest 
and  has  several  effects  on  wildlife  habitat.  The  structure  of  the  forest 
becomes  more  simplified  and  animal  species  diversity  decreases.  The  stand  is 
opened  up  and  its  value  as  thermal  cover  is  reduced  (Edgerton  and  McConnell 
1976).  Hiding  cover  is  also  reduced  and  forage  may  not  increase,  for  as 
Edgerton  (1972)  pointed  out,  deer  and  elk  use  was  less  in  partial  cut  areas 
(30  percent  basal  area  removed)  than  in  either  clearcuts  or  unlogged  stands. 

Forest  birds  would  be  affected,  for  as  Franzreb  and  Ohmart  (1978)  show,  thin- 
ning decreases  habitat  value  for  birds  that  forage  by  searching  in  the  tree 
foliage  or  gleaning  in  timber.  Species  such  as  red-breasted  nuthatch,  brown 
creeper  and  golden-crowned  kinglet  would  be  reduced,  while  ground  feeders 
such  as  the  robin  and  house  wren  would  increase. 

Coopers  and  sharp-shinned  hawks  use  dense  second-growth  Douglas-fir  as  their 
primary  nesting  habitat  (Reynolds  1971).  The  quality  and  quantity  of  this 
habitat  would  be  reduced  by  commercial  thinning. 

Yarding 

The  skidding  of  logs  during  yarding  destroys  low  vegetation  and  compacts  the 
soil.  The  complete  but  temporary  destruction  of  surface  vegetation  due  to 
yarding  (see  Table  3-8),  would  reduce  the  amount  of  habitat  for  small  rodents 
and  insectivores .  Shallow  soil  disturbances  that  do  not  remove  excessive 
topsoil  may  benefit  local  wildlife  populations  such  as  elk  and  deer,  seed- 
eating  birds  and  certain  rodents  that  depend  on  early  successional 
communities.    Swanson  (1970  Cited  in  Bunnell  and  Eastman  1976)  reported 
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FIGURE    3-2 

FOREST     TREATMENTS    BY 
ACTION     BY      DECADE:    PROPOSED    ACTION 
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significantly  higher  elk  use  on  moderately  or  heavily  disturbed  sites  than  on 
lightly  disturbed  sites. 

Transportation  System 

Road  construction  would  eliminate  vegetation  from  the  ground  surface.  The 
acreage  would  vary  depending  on  the  alternative  selected.  The  impacts  of 
habitat  elimination  would  be  adverse  and  perpetual  since  most  road  systems 
would  be  maintained  indefinitely.  Increased  mortality  due  to  hunting  and 
collisions  with  vehicles  is  unpredictable  but  probably  insignificant. 

Harassment  of  wildlife  by  vehicles  undoubtedly  would  occur  and  during  stress 
situations,  such  as  times  of  temperature  extremes,  would  have  an  adverse 
impact.  Also,  new  miles  of  roads  mean  more  access  by  hunters  and  increased 
harvest  and  harassment  is  probable.  Legal  harvest  can  be  limited  by  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Based  on  studies  by  Lyon  (1979)  and  Perry  and  Overly  (1977),  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  if  roads  traverse  elk  habitat,  then  elk  use  decreases  within  .5 
miles.  This  reduced  use  varies  with  terrain,  cover,  distance  and  other 
factors,  so  an  accurate  quantification  is  possible  only  on  a  site  specific 
basis.  However,  assuming  roads  go  through  elk  habitat,  some  reduction  of 
habitat  use  would  occur  and  would  vary  from  a  high  of  about  156,000  acres  in 
Alternative  10  to  a  low  of  96,000  acres  in  Alternative  3  and  9.  For  the 
proposed  action  and  all  other  alternatives,  about  150,000  acres  would  be 
affected.   This  must  be  considered  significant  and  adverse. 

Effects  of  roads  on  deer  were  "variable  and  relatively  insignificant"  (Perry 
and  Overly  1977  p.  34). 

As  a  mitigating  measure,  the  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  contain 
recommendations  to  close  some  roads  in  order  to  reduce  harassment  and  poach- 
ing. Past  experience  has  shown  these  closures  difficult  to  enforce  and  only 
partially  effective.  Subject  to  Federal  budget  constraints,  funding  will  be 
made  available  to  enforce  road  closures  established  to  protect  elk  and  other 
wildlife. 

Other  Forest  Management  Treatments 

Other  treatments  (Table  1-2)  alter  animal  habitat  through  vegetative  manipu- 
lation. Planting  and  fertilization  were  judged  to  have  no  significant 
impacts  and  are  not  discussed. 

Slash  burning  would  eliminate  most  live  vegetation  from  the  site  and  80-90 
percent  of  the  combustible  material  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter  would  be 
consumed.  Larger  material  is  generally  charred  in  place.  Table  1-2  lists 
acres  to  be  burned  for  the  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives.  These 
effects  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  burn  but  immediate  impacts  would  be 
removal  of  vegetation  and  associated  animal  populations.  This  would  last 
less  than  one  growing  season,  after  which  a  vigorous  growth  of  grasses  and 
forbs  would  appear  and  animal  populations  adapted  to  early  stage  vegetation 
would  be  reestablished. 
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The  removal  of  woody  material  reduces  obstructions  to  large  ungulates  such  as 
deer  and  elk  (Crouch  1974).  Other  species  such  as  juncos  and  wrens  use 
logging  slash  as  activity  centers.  Juncos  declined  when  slash  was  burned. 
(Franzreb  and  Ohmart  1978).  Charring  of  the  larger  material  removes  bark  and 
eliminates  micro  habitats  for  invertebrates  that  are  an  important  item  in  the 
food  chain.  In  addition,  the  resulting  habitats  lose  structure  that  slash 
provides  and  are  more  simplified. 

Harper  (1969)  reported  higher  Roosevelt  elk  use  on  logging  sites  that  had 
been  burned  than  on  those  that  had  not  been  burned,  and  explains  that  on 
burned  sites  grasses  were  more  than  three  times  as  abundant.  Grasses  are  a 
preferred  food  item  of  elk.  He  warned,  however,  that  slash  burning  would  not 
necessarily  increase  forage  and  subsequent  elk  use  on  all  sites  as  physical 
characteristics  make  each  site  different  in  its  response  to  burning.  Also 
Crouch  (1974)  indicated  that  slash  burning  increased  the  food  supply  for 
black-tailed  deer. 

The  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  except  Alternative  4  call  for  herbi- 
cide use  in  site  preparation  and  conifer  release  during  the  decade.  The 
impacts  from  the  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  except  Alternative  4 
are  the  same,  only  the  magnitude  changes.   (See  Table  1-2  for  acres  treated.) 

There  are  four  major  types  of  impacts  to  animals  that  could  be  associated 
with  silvicultural  herbicide  application:  exposure  to  toxic  chemical  levels, 
exposure  to  chronic  levels,  habitat  modification  and  carrier  impacts.  The 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  these  four  impacts.  For  much  greater 
detail,  refer  to  the  final  EIS  on  herbicides  (USDI,  BLM  1978). 

Exposure  to  acute  toxicity  levels  of  herbicides  is  not  anticipated  as  none  of 
those  proposed  for  use  have  been  reported  to  be  highly  toxic  to  wildlife  when 
used  as  manufacturer's  label  prescribes.  In  some  laboratory  tests,  however, 
rats  fed  with  high  doses  of  2,4-D  mixed  in  their  food  showed  a  tendency 
toward  tumors,  but  the  researchers  did  not  conclude  that  2,4-D  was 
carcinogenic  (Hansen  et  al.  1971).  In  another  part  of  the  same  study, 
dealing  with  reproduction  in  rats,  the  authors  state  "While  a  level  of 
dietary  2,4-D  as  high  as  1,500  ppm  appears  to  have  had  no  deleterious  effects 
on  fertility  of  the  male  or  female  rats  or  on  average  litter  size,  it  did 
sharply  reduce  the  percent  of  pups  born  that  survived  to  21  days  of  age  and 
depressed  the  weights  of  these  weanlings." 

Gyrd-Hansen  and  Dalgaard-Mikkelsen  (1974),  and  Somers  et  al .  (1974a  and 
1974b)  report  that  Lutz-Ostertag  and  Lutz  (1970)  found  that  pheasant  and 
partridge  eggs  sprayed  with  2,4-D  had  high  mortality  and  a  large  number  of 
malformations  among  the  embryos.  However,  these  same  authors  were  unable  to 
duplicate  these  results.  Gyrd-Hansen  and  Dalgaard-Mikkelsen  (1974)  did 
report  embryo-toxic  and  teratogenic  properities  after  high  levels  of  2,4-D 
had  been  injected  directly  into  the  yokes  of  hens'  eggs.  Also,  Dost  (1978), 
in  reviewing  the  literature,  reported  the  fetotoxic  and  teratogenic  effects 
of  2,4-D  in  the  laboratory.  None  of  these  results  have  been  substantiated  in 
the  field. 
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Chronic  (long-term)  effects  of  herbicides  on  animals  are  generally  unknown  in 
those  herbicides  proposed  for  use.  It  seems  unlikely  that  an  individual 
animal  would  be  exposed  to  repeated  treatments.  Therefore,  the  potential 
danger  to  wildlife  from  acute  or  chronic  poisoning  is  unlikely  at  the 
proposed  use  rate. 

Herbicides  have  pronounced  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat.  These  impacts  are 
brought  about  by  losses  of  habitat  diversity  and  stratification  resulting 
from  the  temporary  eliminat ion  of  certain  plants  that  are  in  competition  with 
the  desired  coniferous  species.  This  would  adversely  impact  those  animals 
that  utilize  the  grass/forb  and  shrub/seeding  successional  stages. 

Diesel  oil  is  often  used  as  a  carrier  for  forest  herbicides.  Data  on  the 
toxicity  of  diesel  oil  on  wildlife  are  limited;  however,  some  work  has  been 
done  on  the  adverse  effects  on  adult  ducks  (Tucker  and  Crabtree  1970;  Hartung 
1966;  Hartung  1965).  It  is  unlikely  that  wild  animals  would  consume  lethal 
amounts  of  the  carrier  because  of  the  dilution  factors  involved.  It  may, 
however,  adversely  affect  the  palatability  of  the  forage. 

Other  potential  impacts  include  the  coating  of  eggs,  thereby  affecting  their 
hatchability ;  and  the  soaking  of  individuals,  making  them  more  susceptible  to 
other  environmental  stresses.  However,  data  are  insufficient  to  accurately 
predict  the  impacts  of  diesel  oil  carrier  on  animals  in  the  planning  area. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  effects  of  oil,  oil  rarely  exceeds 
3  quarts  per  acre  and  then  only  when  a  demonstrated  need  exists. 

Animal  damage  control  measures  would  be  applied  to  varying  amounts  of  acreage 
depending  on  the  Alternative  selected.  Table  1-2  lists  those  options.  An 
unknown  percentage  of  this  acreage  may  be  subjected  to  trapping  in  an  attempt 
to  control  numbers  of  mountain  beaver,  which  are  expected  to  increase  because 
of  the  new  habitat  created  by  clearcutt ing.  Past  records  indicate  an  average 
of  about  two  per  acre  are  removed.  Non-target  species  such  as  long-tailed 
weasels,  skunks,  mink,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  woodrats  make  up  13  percent  of 
the  catch.  This  seems  high,  at  least  by  U.S.  Forest  Service  standards  where 
3  to  6  percent  of  the  total  catch  is  expected  to  be  non-target  species  (USDA, 
FS  n.d.).  To  mitigate  this,  BLM  will  move  the  trigger  set  to  the  side 
allowing  the  passage  of  the  smaller  species. 

There  are  approximately  18,000  acres  of  hardwoods  (mostly  alder)  in  the  SYUs . 
In  the  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  except  8,  about  6,000  acres  would 
be  removed  in  an  attempt  to  convert  hardwood  stands  to  conifer  stands.  This 
would  include  hardwood  stand  conversion  and  unmerchantable  hardwoods  in  brush 
field  conversion  acreage  (Table  1-2).  These  acres  would  be  clearcuts,  but 
would  be  regulated  by  the  MFP  recommendations  on  time  and  size  restraints. 

Hardwoods  add  greatly  to  habitat  diversity  both  structurally  and  from  a 
species  standpoint.  A  number  of  animal  species  use  this  habitat  for  part  of 
their  needs  (Maser  and  Franklin  1974).  Few  species  are  restricted  to  alder, 
but  according  to  Maser  (Personal  communication  1980)  the  white-footed  vole 
feeds  primarily  on  the  leaves  of  the  alder. 
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In  the  Coast  Range,  the  vegetative  understory  in  alder  stands  is  an  important 
source  of  food  for  elk  and  removal  of  these  stands  could  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  elk  (Harper  1980,  Personal  communication).  Hardwood  stands  also 
provide  hiding  and  summer  thermal  cover  for  deer  and  elk.  Elimination  of 
these  stands  would  decrease  this  essential  habitat. 

Precommercial  thinning,  although  it  may  open  a  young  forest  canopy,  generally 
does  not  benefit  deer  and  elk  because  the  unremoved  slash  impede  movements. 
Therefore,  the  obstacle  presented  by  slash  accumulations  prevents  deer  and 
elk  from  utilizing  any  forage  increases  which  result  from  the  thinnings. 
Cover  use  is  also  prevented  by  slash  accumulations.  Assuming  that  pre- 
commercial thinning  would,  in  a  worst  case  situation,  prevent  deer  and  elk 
utilization,  this  practice  would  result  in  the  removal  of  from  10,761  acres 
to  33,886  acres  of  potential  deer  and  elk  hiding  cover,  depending  on  the 
alternative  selected.  (See  Table  1-2.)  This  condition  could  last  5  to  10 
years  before  decomposition  removed  the  obstacles.  The  amount  of  acreage 
receiving  precommercial  thinning  would  decline  over  time  (see  Figure  3-2  for 
an  example). 

Conversely,  birds  and  small  mammals  may  increase  their  use  of  an  area  follow- 
ing precommercial  thinning.  Slash  accumulations  provide  cover  for  them  and 
any  increases  in  forage  production  can  be  utilized. 

Fish 


The  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  fish  and  their  habitat  fall  into  the 
broad  categories  of  increased  accumulation  of  bottom  sediments,  increased 
amounts  of  suspended  sediments,  altered  amounts  of  stream  flow,  introduction 
of  logging  debris  and  change  of  water  temperature. 

Fish  habitat  is  a  function  of  the  water  quality  and  physical  structure  of  the 
stream.  Improving  or  maintaining  high  quality  water  will  benefit  fish, 
particularly  salmonids.  Preferred  fish  habitat  provides  a  diversity  of 
structure;  pool  areas  and  fast  water;  and  cover  in  the  form  of  logs,  boulders 
and  vegetation.  In  the  sandstone  and  siltstone  formations  which  dominate  the 
Coast  Range  in  the  Coos  Bay  District,  there  are  few  boulders.  Large  logs  are 
extremely  important  in  providing  this  structure  under  those  circumstances. 
The  gravel  and  rock  substrate  produce  macro-invertebrates  which  provide  an 
important  food  supply.  The  gravels  are  also  required  by  salmonids  for 
spawning. 

All  fish  are  most  susceptible  to  environmental  degradation  during  the 
reproductive  period  and  early  weeks  of  life.  Siltation  can  cover  spawning 
gravels  and  spawning  areas,  making  them  unusable  or  coating  eggs  and  fry, 
killing  them.  Turbid  waters  reduce  the  production  of  food  organisms  and 
hinder  the  feeding  process. 

The  impacts  from  the  nine  alternatives  differ  primarily  in  magnitude  from  the 
proposed  action.  These  differences  reflect  the  acres  of  land  treated  and 
miles  of  road  built.  For  instance,  Alternative  3  has  fewer  miles,  while 
Alternative  10  has  more  miles  of  road  than  the  proposed  action.   Alternative 
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4  uses  no  herbicides  so  related  impacts  would  not  occur.  (See  Table  1-2  for 
all  treatments.)  In  addition,  no  site  specific  5-year  sale  plans  are 
available  for  any  alternatives  other  than  the  proposed  action. 

In  the  SYUs ,  there  are  approximately  392  miles  of  streams  that  support  cold 
water  fish  (see  Table  2-6)  on  lands  administered  by  BLM.  Analysis  of  the 
5-year  sale  plan  shows  that  approximately  22  miles  of  stream  pass  through  or 
are  adjacent  to  103  harvest  units.  (See  Appendix  B.)  All  22  miles  contain 
resident  trout;  about  13.5  miles  are  also  used  by  anadromous  species. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  and 
alternatives  on  fish  for  as  Moring  and  Lantz  (1974)  pointed  out  after  a 
review  of  the  literature,  "Certain  salmonids  are  more  susceptible  to  environ- 
mental changes  in  streams."  Coho  salmon  and  Dolly  Varden  are  more  tolerant 
to  physical  changes  in  habitat  while  other  species  such  as  cutthroat  trout 
are  more  susceptible.  See  Chapter  2,  Fish  for  species  occurring  in  the 
SCCSYUs. 

Logging  can  have  an  adverse  impact  on  fish  habitat  by  causing  siltation  of 
pool  and  gravel  areas,  loss  of  streamside  cover  and  bank  stability,  loss  of 
shade  with  resultant  increased  water  temperatures.  Direct  changes  in  fish 
populations  cannot  always  be  tied  directly  to  habitat  modification  because  of 
the  cyclic  nature  of  anadromous  salmonid  populations.  Burns  (1971)  pointed 
out  in  his  study  of  carrying  capacity  for  juvenile  salmonids  in  Northern 
California,  "Even  with  3  years  of  prelogging  study,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
attribute  a  change  in  carrying  capacity  under  50  percent  to  anything  but 
natural  variation." 

The  habitat  of  aquatic  invertebrates,  which  are  important  both  as  food  for 
fish  and  as  indicators  of  stream  quality,  can  also  be  modified  or  destroyed 
by  the  same  factors  that  affect  fish  habitat.  It  is  assumed  that  impacts  to 
most  invertebrates  would  be  similar  to  those  experienced  by  fish  in  localized 
areas.   It  is  not  possible  to  quantify  these  impacts. 

The  maintenance  of  buffers  as  outlined  in  Table  A-3  should  help  minimize 
stream  degradation.  Alternative  10  has  no  provisions  for  unharvested  buffer 
strips  and  stream  quality  would  deteriorate  greatly.  Research  by  Erman  et 
al.  (1977)  revealed  that  when  buffer  strips  of  at  least  30  meters  (about  98 
feet)  width  on  each  side  were  maintained,  the  macro-invertebrate  populations 
were  indistinguishable  from  those  of  unlogged  streams. 

Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Water  Resources,  provides  data  on  expected  amounts  of 
sediments  and  water  that  would  reach  the  streams  of  the  SCCSYUs  and  compares 
them  to  existing  amounts.  Many  of  the  analyses  and  conclusions  appearing  in 
this  section  are  based  on  those  data. 

Timber  Harvest 

Cutting  may  be  responsible  for  debris  entering  a  stream  and  can  also 
influence  water  temperature  if  streamside  vegetation  is  removed.  Where  some 
streamside  vegetation  is  retained,  no  change  in  temperature  was  observed 
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(Brown  and  Krygier  1970).  If  buffer  strips  are  maintained  as  proposed,  no 
impacts  on  water  temperatures  are  expected,  except  in  Alternative  10  where  no 
buffers  are  left  temperatures  would  increase. 

Clearcutting  increases  water  yield  (see  Impact  on  Water  Resources),  which 
could  have  a  scouring  effect  on  stream  bottoms,  thereby  removing  gravel  and 
aquatic  vegetation.  Water  yield  increases  could  have  a  local  minor  adverse 
impact  but  a  negligible  one  to  the  SYUs  as  a  whole.  Overall  water  yields  are 
expected  to  decrease  except  in  Alternatives  1,  2  and  10  where  small  increases 
are  probable.  Where  buffer  strips  are  maintained  it  is  unlikely  that  signif- 
icant amounts  of  debris  would  enter  the  rivers. 

Yarding 

Yarding  could  contribute  considerable  sediment  to  local  streams.  Increases 
in  bottom  sediments  according  to  Gibbons  and  Salo  (1973)  cause  the  most 
damage  of  all  factors  affecting  aquatic  life.  The  amount  of  sedimentation 
would  depend  on  the  alternative  selected:  most  would  result  in  decreases 
compared  to  past  activities  but  two  would  increase  sedimentation  (see  Table 
3-5).  The  increase  is  small  in  Alternative  1,  but  there  could  be  adverse 
impacts  in  local  situations.  In  Alternative  10  the  increase  is  much  greater 
and  significant  adverse  impacts  would  be  expected  if  this  alternative  were 
selected.  In  the  5-year  plan,  there  are  26  harvest  units  on  unstable  soils 
that  are  adjacent  to  streams  with  cold  water  fish  values.  These  are  listed 
in  Appendix  B.  Should  project  design  features  fail,  portions  of  these 
streams  could  be  adversely  impacted. 

Transportation  System 

The  construction  of  roads  can  add  greatly  to  the  sediment  load  of  a  river. 
Maintenance  problems  with  existing  roads  would  continue  to  contribute  to  this 
problem.   However,  impacts  from  maintenance  cannot  be  quantified. 

Road  building  during  the  decade  would  be  less  than  in  the  past  decade  accord- 
ingly, sedimentation  from  road  building  would  be  reduced.  (See  Table  3-5) 
Analysis  of  the  5-year  sale  plan  shows  6.37  miles  of  road  from  20  harvest 
units  would  be  built  on  fragile  or  unstable  soils  that  are  adjacent  to 
streams  with  fishery  values.  If  sedimentation  increased,  the  impacts  would 
be  adversely  significant  to  localized  areas. 

Eight  new  roads  would  cross  streams  with  fishery  values.  Three  are  on  stable 
soils  so  only  short-term  localized  impacts  are  expected.  However,  five  are 
on  special  problem  soils  (82-12-2(4)  and  86-30-2(1)).  Should  these  crossings 
fail  because  of  soil  type  there  would  be  long-term  adverse  impacts.  Of  the 
five,  unit  86-30-2  is  potentially  the  most  harmful  (see  Impacts  on  Soils). 
Should  the  associated  road  crossing  of  Dement  Creek  fail,  the  downstream 
salmon  and  steelhead  spawning  areas  could  be  significantly  impacted. 

In  discussing  impacts  to  the  aquatic  invertebrates,  Erman  et  al .  (1977), 
suggest  that  repeated  failure  of  road  crossings  was  the  cause  of  disruption 
of  the  stream  biota,  not  the  construction  of  road  crossings.  Investigations 
in  the  vicinity  of  newly  installed  culverts  showed  only  a  slight  impact. 
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Other  Forest  Management  Treatments 

Burning,  animal  damage  control,  precommercial  thinning  and  fertilization . are 
not  expected  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  fish. 

The  chemicals  proposed  for  use  for  vegetation  control  and  the  levels  of  their 
application  are  not  expected  to  measurably  affect  aquatic  vegetation. 
Streamside  vegetation  that  provides  shade  could  be  altered  in  a  worst  case 
circumstance.  Buffer  strips  along  streams  should  prevent  this  from 
occurring.  However,  due  to  pilot  error,  some  parts  of  these  buffer  strips 
may  receive  application,  and  some  detectable  amounts  may  reach  the  stream. 

Toxic  effects  of  herbicides  on  fish  have  been  documented  in  the  laboratory 
U.S.  EPA  (1977).  However,  proposed  field  application  rates  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  minimum  lethal  dose  for  those  species  tested,  and 
toxic  affects  are  not  expected.  (See  final  EIS  on  herbicides,  USDI,  BLM 
1978b,  for  more  detailed  information.)  It  should  be  noted  that  long  term 
effects,  particularly  under  field  conditions,  are  more  difficult  to 
determine  than  are  short  term  laboratory  tests.  Also,  Cameron  and  Anderson 
(1977)  felt  that  in  order  to  evaluate  the  impacts  to  aquatic  plants  and 
animals  under  field  conditions,  more  study  was  needed. 

Planting  of  commercial  tree  species  would  accelerate  succession  and,  there- 
fore, retard  runoff  and  provide  shade  more  quickly  than  natural  succession. 
This  process  may  benefit  fish,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify  this 
benefit. 

Hardwood  stand  and  brush  conversion  would  have  the  same  impacts  that  clear- 
cutting  and  its  associated  yarding  would  have.  Much  less  acreage  is  involved 
and  the  impacts  would  be  considerably  less  than  for  clearcutt ing.  Some  local 
adverse  impacts  would  occur  if  the  conversion  takes  place  near  streams. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Animals 

Threatened  and  endangered  species  receive  special  attention  under  the  terms 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  as  amended  and  BLM  policies  and  guide- 
lines. Known  locations  of  these  species  are  avoided  and  special  precautions 
taken  to  assure  their  well  being.  (Chapter  1  Forest  Management  Treatments 
and  Design  Elements) 

The  expected  impacts  to  those  species  recognized  as  threatened  or  endangered 
are  discussed  in  this  section.  Because  of  their  habitat  requirements  and 
locations,  no  impacts  are  expected  to  occur  to  the  California  brown  pelican, 
Aleutian  Canada  goose,  peregrine  falcon  or  western  snowy  plover. 

Timber  Harvest 

Habitat  modifications  caused  by  clearcutting  would  have  major  impacts  on  old- 
growth-dwelling  species.  The  northern  spotted  owl  is  dependent  on  old- 
growth,  closed-canopy  forests  and  would  be  greatly  affected.  Currently  there 
are  25  pairs  known  to  occur  on  BLM-administered  lands  of  the  SCCSYUs .    In 
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light  of  the  information  and  recommendations  developed  by  the  Oregon 
Endangered  Species  Task  Force  BLM  is  considering  the  protection  of  a  minimum 
of  16  pairs  of  owls  in  the  SYUs .  The  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  2,  4, 
6  and  7  are  designed  to  meet  this  level  of  protection,  Alternative  3  and  9 
would  protect  all  25  pairs  while  Alternatives  1,  8  and  10  make  no  provision 
to  protect  any  owls.  For  each  pair  of  owls,  the  Endangered  Species  Task 
Force  management  recommendations  call  for  total  protection  of  300  acres  of 
old-growth  core  area  (if  available)  and  an  additional  900  acres  to  be  managed 
to  provide  at  least  50  percent  of  the  acreage  in  stands  of  30+  year-old 
forests.  The  16  pairs  proposed  for  protection  may  change  occasionally  as  new 
pairs  are  located  or  new  timber  replacement  stands  become  available.  The 
habitat  of  the  16  pairs  of  owls  provided  the  major  segments  for  the  proposed 
ecosystem  corridors  referred  to  in  Chapter  1.  These  corridors  will  provide 
more  optimum  habitat  than  the  guidelines  recommended.  The  periphery  of  the 
habitat  of  one  of  these  16  protected  pairs  is  included  within  cutting  unit 
86-24-2.  If  the  proposed  action  is  adopted,  this  sale  would  have  to  be 
reviewed  to  eliminate  any  conflict. 

In  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  2,  4,  6  and  7,  northern  spotted  owls 
other  than  the  16  pairs  would  have  their  habitat  reduced  or  eliminated  when 
within  a  sale  area.  If  it  is  assumed  that  all  spotted  owl  habitat  is  at 
carrying  capacity,  then  it  is  likely  that  these  owls  would  be  eliminated. 
The  habitat  of  five  pairs  of  owls  not  included  in  the  16  pairs  proposed  for 
protection  would  be  jeopardized  by  23  cutting  units  in  the  5-year  plan. 
Appendix  B  lists  sale  unit  conflicts. 

The  reduction  from  25  to  16  pairs  of  a  threatened  species  must  be  viewed  as 
significant  and  adverse.  But  based  on  guidelines  established  by  the  Oregon 
Endangered  Species  Task  Force,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  all  other  guideline 
objectives  were  met  to  assure  a  viable  population  of  owls  throughout  their 
range  in  Oregon. 

None  of  the  nine  active  bald  eagle  nest  sites  occur  on  lands  administered  by 
BLM,  although  one  inactive  and  two  active  nests  are  within  one-quarter  mile, 
and  one  inactive  nest  is  on  BLM-administered  lands.  Existing  bald  eagles  are 
not  expected  to  be  impacted  since  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Bald  Eagle 
Management  Guidelines  (1977)  are  followed  to  avoid  adverse  impacts. 

Although  harvest  and  mortality  salvage  in  riparian  areas  is  restricted  in  the 
proposed  action  and  Alternatives  3,  4,  6,  7  and  9,  it  is  not  restricted  in 
the  other  alternatives.  Salvaging  dead  and  dying  trees  would  remove 
potential  nest  sites  and  limit  possible  expansions  of  the  bald  eagle 
population.  To  provide  more  potential  habitat  for  bald  eagles,  BLM  will 
build  structure  into  second-growth  forest  along  fifth  order  and  larger 
streams  and  rivers,  or  large  lakes.  This  will  generally  involve  modifying  8 
to  10  trees  every  2.5  to  3  miles  along  waterways,  if  the  needed  structure  is 
deficient  in  that  area. 

Yarding 

Yarding  practices  would  have  negligible  effects  on  any  threatened  or 
endangered  species. 
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Transportation  System 

Threatened  or  endangered  species  would  probably  be  affected  only  to  the 
extent  that  access  by  vehicle  would  be  possible  to  previously  unaccessible 
areas.   This  impact  cannot  be  quantified  or  qualified. 

Other  Forest  Management  Treatments 

No  impacts  are  anticipated  from  developmental  treatments.  By  the  time  these 
occur,  the  forest  has  been  cut  and  major  habitat  modifications  have  already 
taken  place. 

Conclusions 

The  drastic  changes  in  habitat  that  would  occur  as  the  forest  shifts  from  a 
fairly  even  distribution  of  successional  stages  to  a  forest  where  two 
successional  stages  predominate  and  habitat  diversity  is  low  (See  Appendices 
H  and  I)  would  cause  the  most  significant  adverse  impacts  to  wildlife  in  the 
long  term  on  BLM  lands.  Because  BLM  lands  comprise  only  15  percent  of  the 
area,  habitat  diversity  in  the  entire  South  Coast  area  would  not  be  greatly 
influenced  by  Bureau  actions.  However,  because  habitat  diversity  on  the 
non-Bureau  lands  is  expected  to  be  reduced,  the  reduction  of  diversity  on  BLM 
lands  would  be  adverse. 

Simplification  of  forest  habitats  would  also  have  a  great  effect  on  wildlife. 
Pole  sapling  and  young  second  growth  (which  would  account  for  most  of  the 
forests)  have  low  environmental  variables  (simple  structure)  even  under 
natural  conditions.  Further  loss  of  structure  from  thinning  and  herbicides 
would  make  these  age  classes  of  very  low  value  for  most  wildlife.  Further 
simplification  resulting  from  hardwood  conversion  and  broadcast  burning  would 
add  to  the  loss  of  diversity.  This  simplification  and  loss  of  diversity 
would  be  significant  and  adverse. 

During  the  first  decade,  a  reduction  in  old  growth  would  occur.  This  could 
be  a  18  to  45  percent  reduction  on  BLM  lands  depending  on  the  alternative. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  decade,  amounts  ranging  from  39  to  100  percent  of 
the  current  old  growth  would  be  gone.  In  the  entire  South  Coast  area,  the 
existing  old  growth  is  expected  to  decline  by  an  estimated  50  percent  and  66 
percent  after  the  first  and  second  decades,  respectively.  Regardless  of  the 
alternative  chosen,  by  the  10th  decade  the  land  within  the  SYUs  in  all  owner- 
ships would  contain  old-growth  varying  between  3  percent  in  Alternative  8  and 
6  percent  in  Alternatives  3  and  9.  A  corresponding  reduction  in  populations 
of  those  species  that  find  their  optimum  habitat  in  old  growth,  such  as 
Vaux's  swift,  hermit  warbler  and  red  tree  vole,  is  probable.  A  minimum  of  15 
percent  of  the  Bureau's  timber  land  in  the  SYUs  should  be  in  mid-age  and 
old-growth  to  maintain  a  viable  population  of  species  that  find  their  optimum 
habitat  there.  The  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  3,  4,  6,  7  and  9  do  this 
through  the  10th  decade,  although  only  Alternatives  3  and  9  leave  15  percent 
properly  located.  Even  if  a  minimum  of  15  percent  is  retained,  this 
reduction  would  be  adverse  and  significant.  Table  3-10  lists  old  growth 
remaining  on  timber  lands,  after  each  decade,  for  the  proposed  action  and  all 
alternat  ives. 
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By  the  end  of  the  second  decade,  a  11  to  55  percent  reduction  in  early 
successional  stage  vegetation  would  have  occurred,  while  in  the  entire  South 
Coast  area,  a  29  percent  reduction  would  have  taken  place.  A  decrease  is 
probable  in  populations  of  species  such  as  savannah  sparrows,  brush  rabbits 
and  mountain  quail,  that  depend  on  these  habitats.  This  would  be  adverse  and 
significant. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  identified  big  game  survival  cover  would  be 
eliminated  after  three  decades  if  the  proposed  action  were  adopted  and 
continued.  This,  combined  with  a  decrease  in  clearcut t ing,  increased  pre- 
commercial  and  commercial  thinning,  hardwood  conversion  and  new  roads  will 
cause  a  decrease  in  deer  and  elk  numbers  in  the  long-term.  Based  on  general 
habitat  conditions,  District  personnel  estimate  a  decline  in  the  range  of  20 
to  40  percent  by  the  5th  decade  and  70  to  80  percent  by  the  10th  if  the 
proposed  action  is  adopted.  This  would  occur  on  Bureau  and  adjacent  inter- 
mingled lands.  This  decrease  is  extremely  adverse,  as  most  elk  habitat  is  on 
Federal  lands. 

Primary  excavators  would  remain  at  about  current  levels  if  mitigation 
measures  are  successful.  The  mortality  salvage  of  dead  and  dying  trees  makes 
the  mitigation  measures  extremely  important,  for  salvage  removes  natural 
potential  snags  and  down  logs. 

Commercial  thinning  would  increase  dramatically  after  four  decades  and  would 
occur  in  those  successional  stages  that  account  for  most  of  the  habitat. 
Thinning  decreases  the  value  of  this  habitat  for  some  types  of  animal 
species.  If  the  action  is  continued,  these  impacts  would  be  adversely 
significant  and  long  term. 

Habitat  removed  by  road  construction  would  be  permanently  and  irretrievablely 
lost  on  those  roads  proposed  as  part  of  the  permanent  road  system.  The 
construction  of  new  roads  would  lead  to  harassment  of  wildlife  and  reduce 
areas  within  one-half  mile  of  these  roads  as  useable  elk  and  large  carnivore 
habitat. 

Herbicide  use  during  the  decade  would  temporarily  simplify  habitat  on  those 
acres  so  treated  and  reduce  its  value  for  wildlife.  Because  of  the  large 
acreage  to  be  treated,  the  impact  on  habitat  must  be  considered  adverse  and 
significant  to  those  acres  being  treated. 

The  possibility  exists  that  there  are  some  effects  to  birds  associated  with 
the  use  of  2,4-D.  While  this  has  not  been  shown  to  occur  under  field 
conditions,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  potential  adverse  impact. 

Cutting  of  hardwood  stands  would  eliminate  portions  of  this  habitat  type  and 
reduce  habitat  diversity.  Alder  stands  are  an  important  habitat  for  elk  and 
their  removal  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  these  species.  The  elimination 
of  hardwoods  would  be  permanent  as  these  acres  would  be  planted  to  conifer 
species. 

In  a  worst  case  analysis,  precommercial  thinning  would  restrict  passage  of 
big  game  animals  on  the  treated  acres. 
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Increases  in  water  yield  could  have  an  adverse  impact  on  fish  in  small  areas 
but  a  negligible  one  to  the  SYUs  as  a  whole.  Water  temperatures  are  not 
expected  to  change,  except  in  Alternative  10  where  no  buffer  strips  are  pro- 
posed. If  Alternative  10  were  selected,  water  temperature  increases  would 
have  a  significant  adverse  impact  to  the  fishery  resources. 

Yarding  and  road  building  would  cause  sediment  to  increase  in  localized 
areas.  If  Alternative  10  were  selected  much  larger  areas  would  be  impacted. 
In  the  sample  5-year  plan,  there  are  26  harvest  units  on  unstable  soils 
adjacent  to  streams  with  fishery  values  and  6.37  miles  of  road  to  be  built  on 
fragile  or  unstable  soils.  These  could  have  long-term  adverse  impacts  to 
adjacent  streams. 

In  general,  cold  water  fish  habitat  is  expected  to  continue  improving  except 
where  design  features  fail,  then  adverse  impacts  as  described  above  could 
occur.  If  Alternative  10  were  selected,  the  impacts  to  fisheries  would  be 
signficant  and  adverse. 

The  proposed  action  would  have  no  adverse  impacts  on  any  species  listed  by 
the  Federal  government  as  threatened  or  endangered.  The  northern  spotted  owl 
is  the  only  species  listed  as  threatened  by  the  State  of  Oregon  that  would  be 
adversely  impacted.  There  are  25  pairs  known  to  inhabit  BLM  administered 
lands  in  the  SYUs;  16  are  to  be  fully  protected  under  most  alternatives.  Of 
the  remainder,  five  pairs  would  be  impacted  by  harvest  during  the  5-year 
plan.  If  action  continues  over  the  long  term,  the  loss  of  all  but  the  16 
pairs  is  probable  unless  Alternatives  3  or  9  are  chosen,  and  if  Alternative 
1,  8  or  10  is  selected,  all  may  be  lost.  This  impact  is  significant, 
adverse,  long  term  and  irreversible. 

The  cumulative  effects  on  the  northern  spotted  owl  are  difficult  to  predict 
as  planning  efforts  by  land  managing  agencies  are  just  beginning.  At 
present,  only  the  Medford  District  of  BLM  is  committed  to  a  plan  of  action. 
Theirs  follows  Task  Force  recommendations  and  targets  14  pairs  of  northern 
spotted  owls  for  complete  habitat  protection.  Should  the  Coos  Bay  District 
accept  the  16  pairs  proposed  and  other  BLM  Districts  and  land  managing 
agencies  not  provide  for  the  recommended  numbers,  then  the  species  would 
certainly  be  in  danger  and  be  considered  for  Federal  status. 

Conversely,  if  other  agencies  and  BLM  Districts  except  Coos  Bay  follow  Task 
Force  recommendations,  the  loss  of  Coos  Bay's  16  pairs  while  leaving  a  gap  in 
the  population  distribution,  would  probably  not  jeopardize  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

IMPACTS  ON  RECREATION 

Most  timber  management  activities  alter  recreation  opportunity  settings  (see 
glossary).  From  these  opportunity  settings,  recreat ionists  participating  in 
different  activities  derive  different  satisfactions,  experiences  and 
benefits. 
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When  timber  harvest  activities  take  place  in  recreation  activity  areas  or 
near  recreation  sites,  the  recreation  experience  could  be  degraded  by  noise, 
odors  and  even  the  sight  of  timber  management  activities.  In  some  cases,  a 
management  practice  could  also  enhance  the  experiences  desired  in  certain 
outdoor  activities.  For  example,  viewing  balloon  or  helicopter  logging  is 
often  an  enjoyable  recreational  sightseeing  experience  in  itself.  Table  3-11 
summarizes  the  impacts  for  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives  as  beneficial 
and/or  adverse,  depending  upon  the  desired  experience  and  activity.  Table 
3-12  identifies  those  sales  in  the  5-year  sale  plan  which  could  impact 
specific  recreation  activities  and  sites. 

Impacts  to  hunting  and  fishing  success  would  be  dependent  upon  the  impacts  to 
the  species  sought.  The  section  on  impacts  to  wildlife  identifies  these 
impacts,  and  Table  B-l  summarizes  the  impacts  of  the  sample  5-year  timber 
sale  plan  to  wildlife  species.  Those  sales  which  impact  fishery  and/or  big 
game  values  would  also  impact  hunting  and/or  fishing  success  in  those 
localized  areas. 

In  the  short  term,  analysis  of  the  sample  5-year  timber  sale  plan  (see  Table 
3-12)  indicates  that  beneficial  impacts  to  hunting  use  would  occur  in  local- 
ized areas.  However,  short  term  adverse  impacts  to  hunting  use  would  be 
significant  in  those  high  quality  opportunity  areas  with  key  big  game  cover. 
These  include  the  Burnt  Mt .  Cabin,  Park  Creek  and  Coos  Mountain  areas.  None 
of  the  potentially  impacted  zoologic  sightseeing  areas  identified  in  Table 
3-12  have  key  big  game  cover. 

Page  3-38  states  that  in  the  long  term  deer  and  elk  populations  may  decrease 
by  20  to  40  percent  by  the  5th  decade  and  70  to  80  percent  by  the  10th 
decade.  Under  such  a  long-term  worst  case  scenario,  associated  wildlife 
viewing  and  hunting  use  would  be  significantly  impacted,  especially  if 
expectations  of  wildlife  viewing  probability  and  hunter  success  are  reduced. 
Hunting  and  sightseeing  use  would  relocate  to  other  areas  where  quality 
experiences  are  available.  Increasing  demand  for  the  use  of  these  areas  may 
require  changes  in  the  approaches  currently  used  by  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  to  set  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits.  To  the  extent  that 
additional  opportunities  are  not  available  to  meet  future  recreation  demands 
on  big  game,  conditions  will  be  more  crowded  and  hunting  success  ratios 
lower.  In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  some  who  would  like  to  hunt  or 
observe  big  game  would  not  have  that  opportunity.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
big  game  populations  decline,  hunting  will  be  further  regulated,  restricted 
and/or  limited  by  the  number  of  licenses  sold. 

In  general,  as  the  recreational  experience  is  affected,  visitor  use  changes 
occur.  Visitor  use  changes  could  be  temporary,  occurring  only  during  actual 
harvest,  or  of  many  years  duration  if  the  desired  recreation  experience  has 
been  heavily  degraded. 

Under  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  3,  4,  6,  7  and  9,  commercial 
forest  land  (221  acres)  would  be  allocated  for  potential  recreation  sites  at 
Big  Bend  (Smith  River)  and  an  environmental  education  area  near  Powers. 
Under  Alternatives  1,  2,  8  and  10,  no  additional  commercial  forest  land  would 
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Table  3-11  Summary  of  Impacts  to  Recreation  Activities  _!_/ 


Timber  Management  Activities 

Harvest  Road 

Desired  Experiences  and  Activities  2/  Systems  Yarding   Construction 

Appreciation  of  Environmental  Qualities 

Hiking  -  +-          +  - 

Camping  -  +- 

Picnicking  +-  -         v- 

Sightseeing  (specific)  +-  -         f- 

Nature  study  +- 

Photography  +-  -         +- 

Horse  use  -  +          <- 

Climbing  -  0         + 

Wilderness   experience  - 

Extraction  of  "trophies"  from  the  environment 

Hunting  +         +  +- 

Fishing  +- 

Photography  +-         0         +- 

Collecting  +  0         + 

Activity-oriented  recreation 

ORV  use  +         +  +- 

Water   sports  - 

Outdoor  games  +  0         + 

Snowplay  +-        +  + 

Climbing  0         0  0 

Activities  requiring  little  effort 

Painting  - 

Relaxing  0         0          0 

Sightseeing  (general)  +  -         -         +- 

Social  activities  involving  interaction 

Nature  study  +-         - 

Social  camping  +  -         f- 

1/  Impacts  are  classified  as  beneficial  (+),  adverse  (-),  or  none  (0). 
Timber  management  treatments  may  enhance  and/or  degrade  the 
recreational   experience   desired   in   certain   outdoor   activities. 

2/  The  analysis  of  impacts  to  recreational  activities  and  the  desired 
experience  of  participants  is  based  upon  the  following  research: 
Bassett  et  al.  1972;  Burch  1965;  Ditton  and  Goodale  1972;  Driver 
1975;  Hendee  et  al .  1971;  Journal  of  Forestry  1968;  Knopf  1972; 
Phillips  1971;  Potter  et  al.   1973;   Stankey  1974;   Stevens  1966. 
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Table  3-12  Correlation  Between  Five-Year  Timber  Sale  Pl< 
and  Recreation  Sites,  Activities  and  Opportunities 


RECREATION  SITE  SETTING  INTEGRITY  ±J 

BLM 

Burnt  Mountain 
Smith  River  Falls 
Fawn  Creek 
Vincent  Creek 

County 

Bennett  County  Park 

Judge  Hamilton  County  Park 

LaVerne  County  Park 

RECREATION  ACTIVITIES  &  QUALITY  RATING  U 


Possi 

Lble  : 

[mpa 

:ct  ing 

Timber 

Sal 

es 

(5-Year  Sale 

Plan) 

83-25 

82-6, 

83-2 

,  86 

-3 

82-6 

83-2, 

85-1 

82-25 

85-27 

85-22 

Potential 
Impact  to 
Localized 
Visitor  Use  U 


Rasler  Creek  (B) 

Middle  Fork  Smith  River  (B) 

West  Fork  Smith  River  (B) 

Smith  River  (A) 

Vincent  Creek  (B) 

Wassen  Creek  (B) 

Little  Paradise  Creek  (B) 

Mill  Creek  above  Tidewater  (B) 

Big  Creek  (B) 

North  Fork  Coquille  River  (A) 

Cherry  Creek  (B) 

Tioga  Creek  (B) 

Hunting  (Big  Game) 
Rowland-Baker  (B) 
North  Highway  42  Valley  (B) 
Oxbow  Burn  (A) 
Highway  38  Valley  (B) 
Camp  Creek  Drainage  (A) 

Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Bench  (B) 

Bennett  County  Park  Area  (B) 
Middle  Creek  Falls  (B) 
Burnt  Mountain  Cabin  (A) 


Park  Creek  (A) 
Coos  River  (B) 
Coos  Mountain  (A) 


Collecting  (Vej 


T2  3S,  R9W  U 

Sandy  Creek-River  Creek  (B) 

Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  (B) 


82-36 

83-6 

82-7, 

84-9, 

82-3, 

84-3, 

86-6 

85-1, 

82-1, 

84-4 

83-12 

83-43, 

82-25 

86-24. 


84-28,  86-40 

82-10,  82-11,  83-10, 
85-7,  85-8,  86-8 
82-4,  82-6,  82-10,  84-2. 
85-1 

85-3 
85-3 


85-30,  86-38 


84-20,  84-22 


83-31,  83-36,  85-37,  86-41 
83-33,  83-34,  83-44,  83-45 
82-3,  84-2,  85-4,  86-6 
86-14 


Oxbow  Burn  (B) 


82-14, 

82-15, 

83-13, 

83-14, 

84-11, 

84-14, 

86-15, 

86-16 

83-41, 

84-36, 

85-33, 

83-27, 

86-32 

82-25, 

82-27, 

83-27, 

84-23, 

83-24 

85-25 

82-23, 

82-24, 

82-26, 

83-23, 

83-25, 

83-26, 

83-28, 

84-22, 

84-24, 

84-25, 

85-27, 

85-23, 

85-25, 

85-26, 

85-27, 

86-22, 

86-24, 

86-26 

83-25, 

84-26, 

84-27, 

85-24, 

86-27 

82-17, 

83-22, 

84-15, 

84-19, 

85-16, 

85-19, 

85-22 

82-18, 

82-20, 

82-21, 

82-22, 

83-16, 

83-17, 

83-19, 

83-20, 

83-21, 

84-18, 

84-20, 

84-21, 

85-18, 

85-20, 

86-17, 

86-18, 

86-20, 

86-21 

82-14, 

86-13, 

86-16 

85-31, 

86-34 

83-41, 

84-36, 

85-33, 

86-22, 

86-32 

82-3, 

84-2,  85-4,  86 

-6 

Table  3-12  (Cont.) 


RECREATION  SITE  SETTING  INTEGRITY 


Sightseeing  (Botanical) 
Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  (B) 

T26S,  R9W,  Sec.  9  (B) 

Moon  Creek  Road/North  Fork  Ridge  Road  (B) 

Little  Camp  Creek  (B) 

West  Fork  Smith  River  (B) 

Oxbow  Burn  (A) 

Lower  Brummet  Creek  (B) 

Blue  Ridge  Lookout  Road  (B) 


Sightseeing  (Geologic) 
T22S,  R10W,  Sec.  25  (B) 
Wassen  Lake  (B) 
Roman  Nose  Mtn.  (A) 
East  Fork  Coquille  River  (A) 
Camp  Creek  (A) 


Possible  Impacting 

Timber  Sales 
(5-Year  Sale  Plan) 


Potential 
Impact  to 
Localized 
Visitor  Use 


Sightseeing  (Zoologic) 
Hwy.  42  Basin  (B) 
Dan  Melton  Road  (B) 
Skeeter  Camp  Ro^d  (B) 
Brummet  Creek  Road  (B) 
Shotgun  Creek  (B) 
Old  Man's  Road  (B) 
T26S,  R10W  (B) 


Oxbow  Burn  (A) 
T23S,  R9W  (B) 

Tioga  Creek  (A) 

Snowplay 

Old  Blue  (B) 
Roman  Nose  (B) 

Skeeter  Camp  (B) 

RECREATION  OPPORTUNITIES 


82-30, 

83-41, 

84-36, 

85-33, 

85-43, 

86-22 

83-16 

83-21, 

85-18, 

82-15 

82-11, 

83-10, 

84-9, 

85-7, 

85-8 

82-3, 

84-2,    85-2 

i-4,    86-6 

82-26 

83-22 

83-12 

85-3 

85-10, 

86-12 

83-41, 

86-32 

82-15 

83-33, 

83-34, 

83-44, 

83-45 

85-27 

82-23 

82-26 

83-17 

86-27 

82-18, 

82-20, 

82-21, 

82-22, 

83-19, 

83-20, 

83-21, 

84-18, 

84-20, 

85-18, 

85-20, 

85-24, 

86-18, 

86-20, 

86-21 

82-3, 

84-2,    85-3,    85 

-4,   86-6 

82-14, 

82-15, 

84-14, 

'  85-14, 

85-15, 

86-13, 

86-15, 

86-16 

84-27 

83-14 

82-8, 

84-10, 

85-10, 

85-11, 

86-12 

82-23 

BPA  Powerline 
Blue  Ridge 


84-23 
83-22, 


Tioga  Creek  Drainage 

Koos  King  Railroad  Bed-Blue  Ridge 


83-25, 
83-22 


84-26,  84-27 


1/   Sales  would  be  within  1  mile  of  site. 

2/  Key  for  impact  symbols:   +  Beneficial,  -  Adverse,  L  Low 

3/  Quality  ratings  are  as  follows:   A-High,  B-Moderate.   Impacts  would  be  most 
significant  in  high  quality  recreation  areas.   As  well  as  impacting  localized 
visitor  use,  adverse  impacts  in  moderate  quality  areas  may  preclude  certain 
future  recreation  management  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality  or  use  of 
these  resources. 

4/  Recreation  activity  potentials  will  be  developed  as  a  result  of  proposed 
Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  decisions. 
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be  allocated  for  new  recreation  sites  and  thus  adverse  impacts  to  the 
recreation  potential  of  these  sites  would  occur. 

No  impacts  would  occur  to  that  portion  of  the  Umpqua  River  listed  in  Phase  I 
of  the  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory.  The  sample  5-year  timber  sale  plan 
indicates  that  eight  sales  (see  Table  3-12,  Fishing)  have  units  within 
one-quarter  mile  of  the  Smith  River.  Analysis  indicates  that  the  impacts  of 
these  sales  would  not  significantly  affect  the  water  quality  or  free-flowing 
nature  of  the  river,  not  significantly  alter  the  river's  setting,  or 
introduce  significant  visable,  audible  or  sensory  intrusions  out  of  character 
with  the  river's  present  setting.  Therefore,  the  effects  of  timber 
management  within  the  Smith  River  corridor  are  not  expected  to  impact  those 
natural,  cultural  and  recreational  values  of  the  river  to  a  degree  that  would 
foreclose  wild,  scenic  or  recreational  status  for  the  Smith  River.  The 
impacts  of  those  timber  sales  to  the  values  of  the  Smith  River  will  be 
further  analyzed  in  the  environmental  assessments  which  precede  each  timber 
sale.  If  it  is  determined,  during  that  site  specific  analysis,  that  timber 
management  actions  could  effectively  foreclose  wild,  scenic  or  recreational 
status  for  the  Smith  River,  the  BLM  would  consult  with  the  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  (HCRS)  to  develop  appropriate  mitigation 
measures. 

Timber  Management  Treatments 

Clearcutting  would  adversely  impact  those  recreation  activities  related  to 
appreciation  of  environmental  qualities.  Clearcutting  would  also  benefically 
impact  certain  other  recreational  activities.  In  local  areas,  clearcutting 
would  increase  food  supplies  for  deer  and  elk  and  use  is  expected  to  peak  6-8 
years  after  clearcutting  (see  Impacts  on  Wildlife).  This  could  potentially 
increase  hunting  opportunities  in  these  localized  areas.  Clearcutting  would 
also  enhance  dispersed  recreational  use,  collecting  and  berrypicking. 

Behavioral  research  by  Langenau  and  Jamsen  (1975),  Langenau  et  al.  (1977)  and 
Levine  and  Langenau  (1979)  focuses  specifically  on  the  attitudes  of  forest 
recreationists  toward  clearcutting. 

Alternative  8  includes  clearcutting  on  34,639  acres.    Under  the  proposed 

action  and  Alternatives  3,  4,  7  and  9,  the  impacts  of  clearcutting  would  be 

less  than  under  the  present  situation.  Alternatives  1,  2,  6  and  10  would 
result  in  impacts  greater  than  under  the  existing  situation. 

New  road  construction  would  provide  additional  and/or  easier  access  for 
dispersed  recreation.  New  roads  would  also  serve  to  disperse  recreationists 
thus  reducing  the  present  level  of  impacts  upon  facilities  and  recreational 
experience.  In  some  areas,  however,  extending  the  logging  road  network  would 
decrease  recreational  enjoyment  by  creating  additional  traffic,  noise,  dust, 
fumes  and  decreased  visibility.  Further,  small  tracts  with  roadless 
characteristices  (e.g.  Wassen  Creek)  would  be  impaired.  On  specific  stream 
reaches,  fishing  success  and  water  sports  would  be  adversely  affected  as 
sedimentation   and   water   quality   changes   result   from   timber   management 
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practices  (see  Impacts  on  Water  Quality).  That  section  concludes  that  the 
area-wide  long-term  effects  to  water  resources  would  be  less  than  are 
presently  occurring. 

The  beneficial  and  adverse  impacts  of  road  construction  would  be  most 
apparent  under  Alternative  10  and  least  apparent  under  Alternatives  3  and  9. 
Between  these  extremes  fall  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  and 
Alternatives  1,  2,  4,  6,  7  and  8.  While  road  construction  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  dispersed  recreat ionists ,  some  backcountry  users  and  anglers 
may  experience  adverse  impacts. 

Yarding  alters  the  recreational  experience  by  creating  noise  and  odors.  The 
impacts  of  herbicide  use  to  recreat ionists  are  discussed  in  Impacts  on  Human 
Health.  The  impacts  of  timber  management  practices  on  general  sightseeing 
are  contingent  upon  those  conclusions  in  Impacts  on  Air  Quality  and  Impacts 
on  Visual  Resources.  Slash  burning  would  reduce  visibility  in  the  area  of 
the  burn  and  cause  impacts  to  esthetic  values.  Further,  the  section  on 
Impacts  to  Visual  Resources  concludes  that  most  timber  management  practices 
create  adverse  impacts  to  visual  resources  by  disrupting  land  surface  and 
changing  vegetative  patterns  and  species  composition,  thereby  creating 
contrasts. 

Conclusions 

The  impacts  of  timber  management  operations  would  be  both  beneficial  and 
adverse,  depending  on  the  recreational  experience  desired.  In  many  cases, 
timber  management  activities  would  create  additional  areas  available  for  the 
pursuit  of  certain  recreational  activities  (i.e.,  dispersed  activities, 
hunting,  berrypicking,  photography).  Also,  road  construction  may  benefit 
certain  categories  of  recreationists  (e.g.,  dispersed  area  users)  by  making 
some  areas  more  accessible. 

In  the  short  term,  total  area-wide  visitor  use  (see  Table  2-6)  would  not  be 
significantly  impacted  under  the  proposed  action  or  any  alternative.  Visitor 
use  reductions  would  tend  to  balance  increases  in  visitor  use  in  activities 
which  would  be  benefically  impacted.  In  the  long  term,  visitor  use  increases 
or  reductions  may  occur  in  certain  areas  as  a  result  of  impacts  to  specific 
recreational  experiences.  Table  3-13  identifies  those  activities  which  could 
be  impacted  under  the  proposed  action  and  each  alternative.  The  baseline  for 
this  analysis  is  projected  visitor  use  under  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
situation.  Due  to  the  long-term  impacts  to  deer  and  elk  populations,  associ- 
ated wildlife  sightseeing  and  hunting  use  would  be  significantly  impacted, 
especially  if  expectations  of  sightseeing  probability  and  hunter  success  are 
reduced.  In  the  fifth  decade,  for  example,  hunting  and  wildlife  sightseeing 
use  on  public  lands  in  the  SYUs  may  be  20-40  percent  less  than  the  amount  of 
use  projected  at  present.  Use  projected  for  the  10th  decade  may,  in  reality, 
be  decreased  by  70-80  percent  due  to  corresponding  reductions  in  deer  and  elk 
populations.  These  significant  adverse  impacts  to  wildlife  sightseeing  and 
hunting  use  would  result  in  a  relocation  of  use  to  other  areas  offering 
quality  experiences.   Hunting  regulations  would  have  to  be  carefully  set  by 
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Table  3-13   Summary  of  Long-Term  Impacts  to  Recreation  Visitor  Use  in 
Specific  Activities  1/  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 


Desired  Experience  and  Activities 


Appreciation  of  Environmental  Qualities 
Hiking 
Camping 
Picnicking 

Sightseeing  (specific) 
Nature  study 
Photography 
Horse  use 
Climbing 
Wilderness  experience 

Extraction  of  "trophies"  from  environment 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Photography 
Collecting 

Activity-oriented  recreation 
ORV  use 
Water  sports 
Outdoor  games 
Snowplay 


Proposed 

Action 

Alt. 

and  Alt . 

1,2,6 

Alt. 

Alt. 

4  and  7 

and  10 

3 

and 

9 

8 

+L 

-L 

+L 

0 

+L 

-L 

+L 

0 

N  0   I 

M 

P 

A  C 

T 

-L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

. +L 

-L 

-L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

N  0   I 

M 

P 

A  C 

T 

N  0   I 

M 

P 

A  C 

T 

+L 

-L 

+M 

-L 

-M 

-H 

-L 

-M 

+L 

-L 

+L 

0 

-L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

+  L 

+L 

-L 

+M 

-L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

+L 
N  0   I 

M 

P 

-L 
A  C 

T 

+L 

+L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

-   N  0 

I 

M 

P 

ACT 

+L 

-L 

+L 

0 

+L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

-L 

+L 

-L 

0 

Climbing 

Activities  requiring  little  effort 
Painting 
Relaxing 
Sightseeing  (general) 

Social  activities  involving  interaction 
Nature  study 
Social  camping 

Key  for  symbols: 

+   Beneficial       L   Low 
-   Adverse  M  Moderate 

0  No  Change 

1_/  Baseline  for  comparative  analysis  is  projected  visitor  use  under  a 
continuation  of  the  existing  situation. 
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the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  to  deal  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  use  of  the  remaining  areas  with  quality  opportunities. 

The  short-term  use  of  timber  would  result  in  some  impacts  on  long-term  human 
productivity.  Access  would  increase  for  some  recreation  users.  A  consequent 
increase  in  dispersed  activity  visitor  use  is  expected.  The  managed  forest 
would  be  less  attractive  to  recreat ionists  who  seek  the  beauty  and  solitude 
of  the  old-growth  forest,  and  visitation  is  expected  to  diminish.  As  a 
result,  visitation  would  increase  at  the  remaining  unmanaged  forest  areas  in 
the  region. 

Timber  management  activities  would  result  in  an  irretrievable  loss  of 
solitude,  serenity  and/or  isolation  in  some  areas.  A  loss  of  some 
recreational  opportunities  would  follow. 

IMPACTS  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Complete  field  surveys  of  the  SCCSYUs  to  identify  paleontologic  and  archeo- 
logic  sites  have  not  been  undertaken.  However,  a  complete  field  survey  of 
cultural  resources  as  part  of  the  environmental  assessments  would  precede 
each  timber  management  action  that  would  result  in  ground  disturbance  or  the 
alienation  of  title  (BLM  Manual  8100,  Cultural  Resource  Management). 

Under  the  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives,  protection  would  be  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  and 
Executive  Order  11593,  as  stated  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (36  CFR 
Part  800).  There  is  a  considerable  likelihood  of  unidentified  cultural 
resources  being  inadvertently  impacted  under  the  proposed  action  and  all 
alternatives.  The  magnitude  of  potential  impacts  would  be  related  to  timber 
harvest  levels  under  each  alternative. 

Effects  on  Unidentified  Sites 


Unidentified  cultural  resources  could  be  impacted  due  to  compaction  of  soil, 
physical  disturbance  of  the  ground's  surface  and  alteration  of  the  soil's 
chemical  properties  by  fire,  chemical  treatment  or  addition  of  organic  matter 
(Wildesen  1977).  Soil  compaction  and  surface  disturbance  during  any  ground 
manipulation  activity  would  disrupt  vertical  and  horizontal  relationships  of 
cultural  deposits.  Soil  compaction  also  has  the  potential  for  destruction  of 
such  fragile  artifacts  as  textiles,  matting  and  post  molds.  Ground 
disturbance  could  be  expected  to  cause  extensive  artifact  loss,  breakage  and 
churning.  Evidence  of  house  pits,  fire  hearths  and  vigil  quest  sites  would 
be  obliterated  during  logging  operations.  Disturbance  also  increases  the 
possibility  of  illegal  artifact  removal  by  collectors.  Chemical  alteration 
of  sites,  materials  and  soil  usually  occurs  after  harvest  activities  are 
complete  and  during  slash  disposal  and  site  preparation.  Fire  could  destroy 
combustible  items  and  adversely  alter  lithic  and  ceramic  artifacts  by 
introducing  color,  textural  and  thermal  radiation  changes.  In  some  cases, 
artifact  fragmentation  may  result.  Charcoal  would  contaminate  Carbon  14 
dating  samples  and  pollen.  These  data  sources  would  become  unreliable  for 
scientific   information.    Fire  also  destroys  root  systems  and  stumps  of 
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removed  trees,  creating  slumpage  of  the  site  surface.  Further  reduction  of 
site  integrity  would  result. 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  unidentified  sites  that 
could  be  impacted.  However,  potential  archeologic  site  disturbance  would  be 
greater  in  those  areas  where  more  than  10  sites  per  square  mile  can  be 
expected  (e.g.,  south  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Coquille  River).  Interior 
prehistoric  sites  are  often  entirely  on  the  surface  or  extremely  shallow,  and 
timber  harvest  would  destroy  much  of  an  unidentified  site's  scientific  value. 

In  a  worse  case,  structural  remains  and  subtle  indications  of  prehistoric 
activity  (e.g.  pits  used  to  trap  elk,  stone  blinds  and  diverting  walls  used 
to  ambush  big  game,  vigil  quest  sites,  house  pit  remains)  would  be  completely 
obliterated.  Prehistoric  sites  with  subsurface  deposits  would  be  severely 
impacted  within  the  top  20  inches  of  the  deposit. 

Effects  on  Known  Sites 

Road  construction  under  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives  would  provide 
access  to  cultural  sites,  resulting  in  increased  visitation.  Vandalism, 
looting,  site  damage  and  site  erosion  could  result.  Esthetic,  recreational, 
interpretive  and  educational  qualities  of  the  sites  could  be  degraded.  Road 
construction  and/or  timber  removal  on  slopes  above  sites  could  also  result  in 
increased  rates  of  erosion  and  soil  slumpage  within  the  site. 

The  alteration  of  the  landscape  and  vegetation  near  cultural  sites  would 
create  impacts.  The  disturbance  of  a  site's  visual  setting  would  reduce  its 
esthetic  appeal  and  recreational,  interpretive  and  educational  potential. 
Table  3-14  identifies  39  known  sites  which  may  have  visual  setting  impacts  as 
a  result  of  timber  sales  proposed  in  the  5-year  sale  plan.  VRM  program 
constraints  would  be  complied  with  to  greatly  mitigate  adverse  impacts  to 
site  settings. 

Conclusions 


Appropriate  measures  would  be  taken  to  identify  and  protect  cultural  sites 
prior  to  ground-disturbing  activities  under  the  proposed  action  and  all 
alternatives.  Unidentified  archeological  sites  would  be  susceptible  to 
considerable  alteration  due  to  artifact  breakage  or  destruction,  displacement 
of  most  horizontal  and  vertical  relationships  and  contamination  of  all  other 
organic  materials  which  compose  a  site's  major  scientific  values.  Cultural 
site  damage  or  destruction  would  be  irreversible  and  irretrievable. 

Once  a  site  is  found,  however,  mitigation  measures  will  be  instituted  to 
ensure  that  any  future  damage  is  minimized  or  avoided.  Sites  discovered 
before  logging  would  be  withdrawn  and  managed  to  protect  scientific  and/or 
interpretive  values.  Site  preparation,  especially  burning,  would  be  deferred 
for  areas  in  which  sites  are  located  after  timber  harvest.  Further, 
increased  surveillance  would  prevent  site  damage  due  to  amateur  collectors  or 
unexpected  erosion. 
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Archeological  Site 


Floras  Creek  Village  Site 
Bravo  Creek  Campsite  2/ 
North  Fork  Chetco  Site  V 
North  Fork  Chetco  Site 
North  Fork  Coquille  Site  2/ 
Brewster  Valley  Encampments 
Brummet  Creek  Rockshelter 
Scottsburg  Fishery  and  Villages 
Smith  River  Fishery 


;  Proposed  in 

Five-Year  Sale  Plan  Within  On 

e  Mile  of  Cultural  Resources 

Management 

1/ 

Jurisdiction 

Significance/Attributes 

Sales  Within  One  Mile 

Other 

S-l ;  Damaged  by  logging 

84- A  2 

BLM 

S-l 

82-32;83-40 

BLM 

S-2 

82-32;83-40 

BLM 

S-3 

82-32;83-40 

BLM 

S-2 

85-22 

Other 

No  data;  probable  site  area 

83-41;86-32 

Other 

High  site  probability 

83-41;86-32 

Other 

S-3 

86-14 

Other 

S-3 

82-6 

Hi  si 


Ash  Valley 

Carpenter  Fir 

Hooker  Road  4/ 

Oxbow  Burn 

Scottsburg  2/ 

Hedden  Store   5/ 

Vincent  Creek  Logging 

Daniels  Creek  Railroad 

Splash  Dams 

Ren  Smith  Logging  Camp 

Plank  Logging  Roads 

Lillian  Coal  Mine 

Blue  Ridge  Railroad   2/ 

Pleasant  Hill  School   3/ 

Gearhart  House   3/ 

Mast  House  V 

Mast  Barn  V 

Schletter  Telegraph  Line 

Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road      2/ 
Brewster  Valley  Settlement 
Brewster  Trail/Wagon  Ruts 
N.  Fork  Logging  Railroad 
Powers-Coos  Bay  Railroad 
Sandy  Creek  Covered  Bridge  5/ 
Camas  Valley-Big  Bend  Trail 
Enchanted  Prairie 
Langlois-Myrtle  Point  Wagon  Road 
Middle  Fork  Logging  Practices 
Eckley    2/ 
Middle  Fork  Road 


Other 

BLM 

BLM 

BLM 

Other 

Other 

Other 

BLM 

Other 

BLM 

BLM 

BLM 

BLM 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Other 

BLM 

BLM 

Other 

BLM 
BLM 
BLM 

Other 
BLM 
BLM 

Other 
BLM 
BLM 
BLM 


S-3 
S-3 
S-2 
S-3 
S-2 
S-l 
S-2 
S-2 
S-2 
S-2 
S-3 
S-3 
S-2 
S-2 
S-2 
S-2 
S-l 
S-3 
S-l 
S-2 


S-3 
S-3 
S-3 
S-3 
S-l 
S-2 


82-14 

86-6 

82-5;86-4 

82-10 ;83-10;84-9;85-l;85-3;85-4;86-6 

86-14 

86-14 

83-2;85-l 

84-19;85-16 

82-18;83-16;84-20 

84-19 

86-18 

82-17 

83-22;85-19 

84-36;85-33 

84-36;85-33 

84-23 

84-23 

83-24, 26, 27, 41; 84-23, 38; 85-27 ,43; 

86-22,26,32 
Same  as  for  Schletter  Telegraph  Line 
83-41 

84-25;84-27 

82-23, 83-25, 83-28;86-23 
83-36; 86-41 
83-44 
83-45 
83-34 
86-30 
82-33 
86-30 
83-30,33,34,44,45 


1/   Definitions  of  CRES  significance  ratings  for  archeological  resources  follow: 
S-l.   National  Register  Significance.   In  general,  S-l  properties  show  a  cle 
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highly  significant  scientific/educational  information  and  are  clearly  important  in  t 
prehistory. 

S-2.  Mid-Sigm f icance.  S-2  properties  are  usually  not  particularly  unique,  representative,  nor  do  th 
associations.  The  condition  of  the  property  usually  is  only  fair.  These  kinds  of  properties  are  often  la 
have  great  antiquity  and  only  limited  depth  potential. 

S-3.  Low  Significance.  The  S-3  rating  is  assigned  if  the  main  worth  of  the  property  is  its  potential 
data  in  regards  to  solving  larger  problems,  such  as  reconstruction  of  paleo-environments  and  areal  human  u 
These  kinds  of  properties  usually  show  little  if  any  depth,  no  or  very  few  features,  may  have  great  antiqu 
small,  or  may  be  very  large  but  show  no  great  antiquity  or  concentration  of  materials. 

S-4.   Data  Property.   The  S-4  rating  is  assigned  only  to  properties  that  have  been  totally  destroyed. 

Definitions  for  CRES  significance  ratings  S-l  to  S-4  for  historical  resources  follow: 

S-l.   National  Register  Significance.   In  general,  S-l  properties  show  a  clear  potential  for  yielding,  or  have  yielded, 
highly  significant  scientific/educational  information  and  are  clearly  important  in  terms  of  national,  State,  or  local 
history.   Normally  the  S-l  rating  will  be  assigned  to  those  properties  which  are  in  relatively  good  condition,  and  are 
unique  or  representative,  and/or  have  important  associations. 

S-2.   Mid-Signif icance.   Assigned  if  resource  does  not  satisfy  S-l  requirements.   S-2  properties  are  usually  in  only 
larly  unique,  representative,  nor  do  they  have  important  associations.  Many  recently 
teries,  railbeds,  roads  and  trails  will  fall  here. 


fair  condition.   They  are  not  particularly  unique, 
abandoned  western  homesteads,  small  mining  camps 


■3.   Low  Sigm  f  lcanct 


:ive,  nor 
railbeds 
Assigned  if  the  main  worth  of  the  property  is  its  potential  for  contr 
solving  larger  problems  of  areal  human  usage  and  environment.   Properties  such  as  dumps,  isolated 
buildings  and  materials,  small  mining  operations,  will  often  fall  here. 

S-4.   Data  Property.   The  S-4  rating  is  assigned  only  to  properties  that  have  no  physical  rema 
have  lost  field  integrity. 
2/   BLM  plans  to  evaluate  site  to  determine  if  eligibility  criteria  is  met  for  nomination  to  the  N 

Historic  Places. 
3/   BLM  is  pursuing  cooperative  agreements  with  site  owners  for  site  preservation  and  maintenance. 
4/   National  Register  nomination  possible  with  Site  No.  010,  Hedden  Store 
5/   BLM  is  encouraging  private  owner  consent  to  approve  nomination  to  the  National  Register. 


lbuting  data  in  regards 
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No  direct  impacts  would  occur  to  known  sites  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register.  However,  the  setting  integrity  of  some  highly  significant 
sites  may  be  degraded  as  timber  management  activities  take  place  in  proximity 
to  the  sites.  Interpretive,  educational,  recreational  potential  and  esthetic 
appeal  of  these  sites  could  decrease  considerably. 

IMPACTS  ON  VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Most  timber  management  practices  disrupt  the  land  surface,  and  change  surface 
vegetative  patterns  and  species  composition.  This  creates  visible  contrasts 
to  the  existing  environment. 

The  degree  of  contrast  can  be  evaluated  by  separating  the  landscape  into  its 
major  features  (land  and  water  surface,  vegetation  and  structures),  and  then 
predicting  the  magnitude  of  change  in  contrast  of  each  of  the  basic  elements 
(form,  line,  color  and  texture)  for  each  of  the  features  (BLM  Manual  8431). 


VRM  contrast  ratings  are  applied  to  proposed  land  management  activities  on 
public  lands  which  disturb  the  soil,  change  or  remove  vegetation,  or  place  a 
structure  in  the  landscape.  They  can  also  be  used  in  the  design  of  rehabil- 
itation and  enhancement  measures  to  mitigate  visual  intrusions  created  by 
timber  management  activities.  Environmental  assessments  address  the  applica- 
tion of  the  contrast  rating  system  to  specific  timber  management  actions. 

Assessing  the  amount  of  contrast  for  a  proposed  activity  can  give  a  good 
indication  of  the  severity  of  impact  and  serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  what 
is  required  to  reduce  the  contrast  to  the  point  where  it  will  meet  the 
criteria  for  the  visual  resource  management  classes  of  the  area  (BLM  Manual 
8440).  If  necessary,  the  timber  sale  can  be  redesigned  with  a  landscape 
architect's  input  to  achieve  compliance  with  the  allowable  VRM  class  limits. 

Timber  Management  Treatments 

Clearcutting  has  significant  adverse  impacts  on  esthetic  values  (Marshall 
1925;  Smith  1962;  Douglas  1965).  Uniform  colored  and  textured  forest 
vegetative  patterns  are  especially  vulnerable  to  adverse  visual  impacts  from 
clearcutting.  In  a  worse  case,  clearcutting  would  create  strongly 
contrasting  geometric  forms  and  lines,  as  well  as  vegetative  color  and 
texture  patterns  on  the  acres  to  be  clearcut  under  the  proposed  action  and 
alternatives.  The  overall  magnitude  of  impacts  varies  between  Alternative  9 
(19,735  acres)  and  Alternative  10  (50,126  acres).  Clearcut  units  adjacent  to 
old  growth/second  growth  forested  landscape  would  produce  long-term  visual 
impacts.  However,  overall  scenic  quality  is  also  dependent  on  forest 
management  activities  on  intermingled  private  land.  In  some  cases, 
clearcutting  would  be  consistent  with  surrounding  areas  and  would  not  create 
significant  additional  contrasts.  Under  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives 
3,  4,  6,  7  and  9,  such  design  art  techniques  as  constraining  the  form  and 
size  of  individual  clearcut  units  would  be  used  to  meet  objectives  for  VRM 
Classes  II  and  III. 

Table  3-15  summarizes  the  potential  impacts  of  the  proposed  action's  5-year 
timber  sale  plan  to  areas  of  high  visual  sensitivity,  high  scenic  quality, 
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and/or  foreground-midd leground  distance  zones.  The  potential  adverse  impacts 
are  most  significant  in  such  areas  as  Highways  38  and  42,  the  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road,  Loon  Lake,  Smith  and  Umpqua  Rivers.  Impacts  may  be  minimal  because  of 
the  management  activities  on  intermingled  private  lands.  Environmental 
assessments  will  address  each  BLM  timber  management  action  and  apply  the 
contrast  rating  system  to  maintain  the  VRM  class  standards  approved  in  the 
land  use  plan. 

For  the  foreground  viewer,  thinning  produces  short-term  adverse  visual 
impacts  by  modifying  vegetative  texture.  However,  forest  esthetic  value  is 
related  to  vegetative  variety,  density  and  depth  of  view  (Methven  1974).  In 
the  long-term,  thinning  could  enhance  the  scenic  quality  of  the  landscape. 
The  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  propose  thinning,  with  impacts  least 
apparent  under  Alternative  3  and  most  apparent  under  Alternative  10. 

Yarding  would  produce  short  and  long-term  adverse  alterations  of  the 
landscape  through  disturbance  of  soil  and  forest  undergrowth. 

Impacts  of  road  construction  would  be  both  adverse  and  beneficial.  Road 
construction  would  create  strong  long-term  visual  contrasts,  mostly  linear  in 
nature.  Soils  exposed  on  landings  and  in  road  cut-and-fill  slopes  are 
significant  intrusions.  Adverse  visual  impacts  of  road  construction  would  be 
greatest  under  Alternative  10  and  least  under  Alternatives  3  and  9.  Hydro- 
mulching  road  cut  and  fill  slopes  serves  to  minimize  adverse  visual  impacts. 
The  location  of  roads  on  ridgelines  would  also  serve  to  minimize  impacts. 
Road  construction  and  maintenance  could  also  be  beneficial  by  providing  or 
improving  scenic  access  and  viewpoints,  and  focusing  attention  on  scenic 
features. 

Although  timber  harvest  debris  is  visually  objectionable,  slash  burning  would 
result  in  adverse  impacts.  Burning  produces  short-term  adverse  contrasts  on 
the  burned  area  as  well  as  through  the  effects  of  smoke  on  visibility  (see 
Impacts  on  Air  Quality).  The  proposed  action  and  all  alternatives  call  for 
some  burning  and  the  magnitude  of  impacts  under  each  alternative  would  be 
relative  to  the  amount  of  burning  proposed. 

Herbicide  application  to  reduce  competition  of  herbaceous  or  woody  vegetation 
prior  to  or  following  planting  would  create  strong  contrasts  from  dead 
vegetation  in  the  short-term.  Herbicides  encourage  conifers  at  the  expense 
of  other  vegetation  of  high  visual  interest  (e.g.,  madrone,  rhododendron, 
huckleberry,  Oregongrape,  dogwood).  The  long-term  visual  effect  of  herbicide 
use  is  a  reduction  of  vegetative  variety.  These  impacts  would  occur  under 
all  alternatives  except  Alternative  4. 

Table  1-3  illustrates  the  constrained  timber  production  base  under  the 
proposed  action  and  each  alternative.  Older  minimum  harvest  ages  are 
employed,  according  to  VRM  class,  in  recognition  of  visual  resource  needs. 
Under  Alternatives  1,  2  and  10,  no  land  would  be  allocated  to  the  constrained 
timber  production  base  for  visual  resource  management.  Visual  values  would 
be  severely  degraded  under  these  alternatives.  An  allocation  of  2,681  acres 
to  visual  resource  management  under  Alternative  8  would  provide  only  minimal 
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protection  of  some  highly  scenic  visual  resources.  Alternatives  3  and  9  are 
most  protective  of  visual  resources,  since  all  63,900  acres  identified  as 
highly  scenic  and/or  visually  sensitive  would  he  allocated  to  the  constrained 
timber  production  base.  Under  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  4,  6  and 
7,  the  allocation  of  24,142  acres  to  the  constrained  timber  production  base 
would  serve  to  protect  certain  highly  scenic  and/or  visually  sensitive  visual 
resources.  This  protection  would  occur  to  a  full  extent  in  foreground  visual 
distance  zones,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  middleground ,  background  and  seldom 
seen  zones.  This  would  include  areas  seen  from  major  travel  routes  such  as 
Highways  38,  42  and  U.S.  101  as  well  as  from  recreation  use  areas  such  as 
Loon  Lake  and  the  Oregon  Coast. 

Conclusions 


In  some  cases,  clearcut ting,  thinning,  yarding,  road  construction,  burning 
and  herbicide  application  would  create  significant  landscape  alterations. 

The  BLM's  contrast  rating  system  is  to  be  applied  to  specific  timber 
management  actions  to  assess  the  severity  of  impact.  The  most  effective 
means  of  mitigating  the  impact  would  be  determined  and  the  BLM  would  attempt 
to  make  the  proposed  project  meet  the  VRM  class  requirements  of  the  area. 
Visual  values  would  be  severely  degraded  under  Alternatives  1,  2  and  10. 
Alternative  8  provides  only  minimal  protection  of  some  highly  scenic  visual 
resources.  Conversely,  Alternatives  3  and  9  call  for  a  high  degree  of 
protection  for  all  highly  scenic  and/or  visually  sensitive  visual  resources. 
Under  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  4,  6  and  7,  certain  highly  scenic 
and/or  visually  sensitive  visual  resources  would  be  protected.  However,  low 
to  moderate  adverse  impacts  to  esthetic  quality  would  occur  in  middleground, 
background  and  seldom  seen  visual  distance  zones  under  the  proposed  action 
and  Alternatives  4,  6  and  7. 

The  short-term  use  of  timber  would  result  in  some  impacts  on  long-terra 
productivity.  The  loss  of  old-growth  timber  on  lands  contained  in  the 
intensive  timber  production  base  would  change  the  visual  resource,  especially 
for  direct  contact  viewers.  The  emergent  change  would  be  toward  a  regulated 
forest  with  an  even  distribution  of  acreage  among  younger  age  classes.  The 
perceived  value  of  this  change  would  vary,  depending  on  the  observer.  Loss 
of  old-growth  character  may  be  considered  a  long-term  degradation  of  the 
viewer's  experience,  especially  in  the  foreground  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for 
middleground  landscapes.  The  change  would  not  be  very  apparent  in  background 
landscapes . 

IMPACTS  TO  ECOLOGICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  AREAS 

Two  factors  were  examined  to  determine  impacts  to  areas  identified  as 
ecologically  significant.  First,  areas  were  analyzed  based  upon  the  TPCC 
status  of  public  lands  within  the  areas'  general  boundaries  (See  Appendix  A). 
A  second  analysis  then  determined  possible  impacts  of  the  5-year  timber  sale 
plan  to  ecologically  significant  areas. 

While  timber  harvest  is  not  planned  directly  on  sensitive  sites,  general 
impacts  to  the  areas  may  be  moderate  depending  upon  degree  of  vegetative 
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disturbance,  soil  compaction  and  erosion  in  proximity  to  the  significant 
area.  Areas  containing  intensive  timber  management  land  would  have  the 
potential  for  significant  long-term  impacts.  In  some  cases,  visual  resource, 
wildlife  and  other  constraints  would  serve  to  mitigate  impacts  to  certain 
areas. 

The  ecological  and  biological  merits  of  certain  areas  would  be  adversely 
impacted  as  result  of  timber  management  operations.  If  other  areas  with  such 
merits  do  not  exist,  the  commitment  of  resources  would  be  irreversible  and 
irretrievable.  Table  3-16  summarizes  the  impacts  to  ecologically  significant 
areas.  Under  the  proposed  action  and  each  alternative,  the  degree  of  impacts 
would  be  relative  to  each  alternative's  emphasis  on  timber  harvest.  Impacts 
would  be  most  likely  under  Alternative  10  and  least  likely  under  Alternative 
9. 

IMPACTS  ON  ENERGY  USE 

Due  to  the  types  of  equipment  employed  and  the  level  of  treatments  included, 
the  proposed  action  would  be  considered  energy  intensive.  Table  3-17 
indicates  the  energy  investment  required,  as  expressed  in  British  thermal 
units  (Btu's)  for  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives.  Energy  required  for 
processing  of  logs  into  lumber,  plywood,  etc.,  is  not  included  since 
manufacturing  costs  vary  widely  depending  on  mill  efficiency.  The  secondary 
energy  investment  for  milling  is  62,000  Btu's  per  dollar  of  manufacturing 
cost.  It  is  assumed  that  all  energy  consumed  would  be  in  the  form  of  fossil 
fuels  or  derivatives. 

The  annual  energy  consumption  ranges  from  .968  trillion  Btu's  (Alternative  9) 
to  2.190  trillion  Btu's  (Alternative  10).  This  energy  investment  constitutes 
an  irretrievable  reduction  of  dwindling  world  supplies  of  petroleum-derived 
energy.  Under  the  proposed  action,  about  91  percent  of  the  total  1.565 
trillion  Btu's  is  attributable  to  road  development  and  care  (construction, 
reconstruction,  surfacing  and  maintenance)  and  log  production.  Such 
operations  involve  heavy  equipment  and  machinery,  the  energy  efficiency  of 
which  is  dictated  by  available  technology. 

If  the  1.565  trillion  Btu's  attributable  to  the  proposed  action  were  all 
expended  in  the  form  of  gasoline,  it  would  equate  to  12.5  million  gallons 
which  amounts  to  0.9  percent  of  the  1,442  billion  gallons  of  gasoline 
consumed  in  Oregon  during  1978.  This  energy  investment  is  0.3  percent  of  the 
projected  1979  Oregon  total  of  574.6  trillion  Btu's  (Oregon  Department  of 
Energy  1980). 

There  would  be  no  energy  consumption  attributable  to  short-term  recreational 
visitor  use  changes,  as  total  area-wide  visitor  use  would  not  be  signifi- 
cantly impacted  under  the  proposed  action  or  any  alternative  (See  Impacts  on 
Recreat  ion) . 

Intensive  utilization  of  logging  residues  for  home  space  heating  could 
produce  delivered  heat  equivalent  to  260  million  Kwh ' s  or  10  million  gallons 
of   fuel   oil   under   the   proposed   action,   enough   to   meet   the   heating 
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Table  3-17   Estimated  Annual  Energy  Consumption 
Attributable  to  the  Proposal  and  Alternatives 

Proposed  Action 


Assumed 

Energy 

Estimated 

Requirement 

Cost  per 

per  $  of 

Energy 

Unit  1/ 

Cost 

Consumpt  ion 

Units 

($) 

(1,000  Btu's) 
80 

(1,000,000  Btu's) 

23.4  miles 

$100,000 

187,200 

18.9  miles 

30,000 

60 

34,020 

;,000  M.bd.ft. 

100 

55 

1,199,000 

SITE  PREPARATION 
Burning 
Herbicide  2/ 
Hand  Slashing 
Hardwood  Stand 
Conversion 

HERBICIDE 

Plantation  Release  2/ 


THINNING 

Precommercial 

FERTILIZATION  3/ 

ANIMAL  CONTROL 

Total 


4,296.6 

acres 

350 

31 

900 

acres 

58 

122 

683.4 

acres 

200 

30 

127.6 

acres 

112 

30 

4,365 

acres 

32 

122 

5,939.3 

acres 

100 

31 

2,897.6 

acres 

103 

31 

4,255 

acres 

75 

122 

952.7 

acres 

130 

31 

46,618 
6,368 

4,100 

429 


1 7 , 04 1 
18,412 

9,252 

38,933 

3,839 

1,565,212 


Energy  Requirements  for  the  Alternatives 

Alt.  1     Alt.  2     Alt.  3     Alt.  4      Alt.  6      Alt.  7     Alt.  8   Alt.  9   Alt.  10 

Total  Energy       1,880,603   1,756,809   1,089,242   1,270,012   1,686,082    1,398,760   1,573,069   968,123   2,190,348 

Consumption 

(1,000,000  Btu's) 

1/  BLM  estimated  costs  per  units  were  often  a  range  of  values.   The  listed  costs  were  selected  as  indicative 
of  the  EIS  area.   Similarly,  DOE  energy  requirements  were  also  given  as  a  range  in  some  cases. 

2/  Diesel  carrier  (when  used)  has  been  considered  in  determining  costs  and  energy  requirements  for  herbicide 
application. 

3/  Costs  and  energy  requirements  for  fertilization  account  for  the  conversion  of  petroleum-based  raw  materials 
for  manufacture  and  energy  requirements  for  delivery  and  application. 

Source:   BLM  data  except  for  assumed  energy  requirements  per  dollar  of  cost,  which  was  derived  by  Department 
of  Energy,  Region  X  Staff. 


requirements  for  23,600  homes  in  the  Coos  Bay  area.  These  energy  equivalents 

range  from  a  minimum  of  150  million  Kwh '  s  —  6  million  gallons  of  fuel 

(Alternative  9)  to  a  maximum  of  380  million  Kwh ' s  —  15  million  gallons  of 
fuel  (Alternative  10)  (Radtke  1980). 

According  to  one  study,  energy  consumed  in  harvesting  a  ton  of  logging 
residue  averages  about  500,000  Btu's  compared  to  the  potential  yield  of 
20,000,000  Btu's  of  heat  value  contained  in  a  ton  of  wood  residue  (USDA 
1980). 

These  estimates  are  based  on  historic  clearcutting  practices  that  produce 
about  52  tons  of  large  residue  material  per  acre  (Howard  1973  and  1980). 
This  would  be  reduced  to  21  tons  per  acre  in  the  third  decade  when  harvesting 
of  old  growth  declines. 

IMPACTS  OF  HERBICIDES  ON  HUMAN  HEALTH 

The  possibility  of  human  health  being  impacted  by  the  proposed  use  of 
herbicides  on  60,610  acres  to  be  treated  is  related  to  the  likelihood  of 
exposure  and  the  toxicity  of  the  chemicals  proposed  for  use  (Norris  1975). 
In  general,  exposure  of  humans  to  herbicides  can  occur  in  two  ways: 
directly,  as  in  the  case  of  applicators,  or  indirectly.  The  number  of 
persons  that  could  be  directly  affected  by  herbicide  application  in  the 
planning  area  is  very  small.  Indirect  exposure  from  contact  with  recently 
sprayed  vegetation  or  contaminated  streams  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  is 
direct  contact.  Planned  delivery  techniques  would  reduce  or  prevent  spray 
from  drifting  onto  streams  and  water  bodies.  Contact  with  newly  sprayed 
vegetation  could  occur  should  someone  traverse  a  sprayed  area.  However,  the 
effect,  if  any,  of  such  contact  would  be  minimal. 

Particular  care  would  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  of  the  571  residences  within 
1  mile  of  spray  areas  proposed  in  the  10-year  herbicide  plan.  Residents 
within  one-half  mile  would  be  notified  prior  to  spraying. 

The  chance  that  humans  exposed  to  herbicides  used  in  timber  management  would 
be  adversely  impacted  is  also  related  to  the  toxicity  of  the  herbicides.  The 
LD50  refers  to  amount  of  compound  or  active  ingredient,  in  milligrams  per 
kilograms  of  body  weight  of  test  animals,  that  it  would  take  to  kill  50 
percent  of  the  population  of  test  animals.  The  larger  the  LD50  number,  the 
less  harmful  the  tested  compound.  Compounds  proposed  for  use  in  the  SCCSYUs 
are  Krenite,  which  is  relatively  harmless  (LD50  rats  24,400  mg/kg) ; 
glyphosate  (Roundup)  which  is  slightly  toxic  (LD50  rats  4,900  mg/kg), 
picloram  (Tordon)  which  is  practically  non-toxic  (LD50  rats  8,200  mg/kg) 
and  2,4-D,  which  is  moderately  toxic  to  slightly  toxic  (LD50  rats  300-1,000 
mg/kg,  depending  on  formulation).  It  is  expected  that  exposure  under  most 
circumstances  would  not  result  in  injury  to  human  beings. 

The  low  volatile  ester  of  2,4-D  used  in  timber  management  is  moderately  toxic 
to  humans.  The  use  of  2,4-D  in  forestry  has  recently  been  challenged  by 
groups  which  contend  it  is  hazardous  to  human  health.  Some  laboratory  tests, 
not  substantiated  under  field  conditions  where  applications  levels  are  lower 
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than  in  Lab  tests,  indicate  that  it  has  potential  for  chronic  effects  such  as 
teratogenicity  (fetal  deformation)  (Courtney  1975),  fetotoxicity  to  birds, 
and  carcinogenicity  (Hansen  et  al .  1971).  A  breakdown  component  of  2,4-D, 
2,4-Dichlorophenol,  has  been  implicated  as  a  co-carcinogen  in  mice  (Boutwell 
and  Bosch  1959  _In  Shearer  and  Halter  1980).  Careful  planning  of  treatment 
areas  and  handling  of  2,4-D  will  minimize  the  chance  of  exposure. 

In  1978,  Frank  Dost  (USDA,  FS  1978b)  completed  a  review  of  the  research 
literature  that  described  the  toxicology  of  phenoxy  herbicides.  Dost's 
review  of  the  toxicity  of  2,4-D  to  humans  revealed  several  incidents  of 
poisoning  in  humans  involving  highly  concent racted  doses  of  2,4-D.  He  also 
described  reports  of  the  effects  of  2,4-D  esters  being  absorbed  through  the 
skin  from  accidental  spills.  Those  effects  ranged  from  unusual  fatigue, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  weight  loss  from  first  exposures  to  serious  peripheral 
neurological  effects  when  the  victim  was  exposed  a  second  time. 

2,4-Dichlorophenol  (2,4-DCP),  a  breakdown  component  of  phenoxy  herbicides, 
has  been  found  to  be  incorporated  into  soil  humus  complexes  by  microbial 
activity.  Such  xenobiotic  compounds  may  persist  in  the  soil  organic  matter 
and  constitute  a  delayed  environmental  problem  (Bollag  et  al.  1980).  This 
2,4-DCP,  like  other  polychlorinated  phenols,  when  burned,  can  form  a  dioxin, 
but  not  TCDD  (2,3,7,8  -  tetrachlorodibenzo  -  p  -  dioxin)  which  is  found  in 
2,4,5-T  and  silvex.  The  most  likely  dioxin  produced  from  heating,  if  one 
should  form,  would  be  2,7  -  dichlorodibenzo  -  p  -  dioxin,  reported  to  be 
minimally  toxic  (Epstein  1970;  Schulze  et  al .  1973,  Cited  in  Shearer  and 
Halter  1980). 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  recently  reviewed  all  the  available 
research  about  potential  health  effects  of  2,4-D.  Based  on  this  review,  the 
EPA  concluded  that  the  continued  use  of  2,4-D  does  not  pose  an  imminent 
hazard  or  unreasonable  adverse  effect  when  used  according  to  label  pre- 
cautions and  directions  for  use  (U.S.  EPA  1980).  EPA  has  asked  manufacturers 
to  conduct  more  tests  to  bring  the  knowledge  about  2,4-D  up  to  standards 
currently  required  for  the  registration  of  new  chemicals. 

IMPACTS  ON  SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

A  healthy  economy  which  determines  the  availability  of  jobs  and  the  means  for 
people  to  make  a  living  is  part  of  Social  impacts.  Social  impacts  not 
entirely  economic  in  nature  are  discussed  last  in  this  section  as  Other 
Social  Impacts. 

Impacts  of  Intensive  Management  on  Timber  Harvest  Value 

A  benefit-cost  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
intensive  management  practices  (Kaufman  1980)  as  described  in  Appendix  A. 
This  analysis  was  based  on  the  total  timber  land  base  (no  lands  set  aside  for 
other  resource  values),  and  assumed  a  50-year  minimum  harvest  age.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  only  sufficient  old-growth  timber  to  achieve  40  percent 
of  the  potential  allowable  cut  effect  (see  Appendix  A),  or  44  MM  bd.  ft.  (out 
of  a  potential  of  111  MM  bd.  ft.)  over  a  base  harvest  level  of  239  MM  bd.  ft. 
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Benefits  and  costs  calculated  for  a  period  of  10  decades  at  a  discount  rate 
of  7.125  percent  yielded  the  following  results: 

Practice  B/C  Ratio 


Genetic  improvement  11.3 

Spacing  management  7.3 

Brush  and  hardwood  conversion  3.1 

Fertilization  2.8 

Short-Term  Economic  Impacts 

Current  high  interest  rates  and  a  slow  construction  market  has  depressed 
demand  for  lumber  products  as  evidenced  by  the  many  timber  sales  that  remain 
unharvested  during  the  last  3  years.  A  reduction  in  timber  sales  now  would 
not  affect  log  availability  until  increased  industry  activity  has  used  up  the 
backlog  presently  accumulating  as  explained  in  Chapter  2. 

In  estimating  the  impacts  of  changes  in  harvest  levels  on  employment  and 
earnings,  it  has  been  assumed  that  labor  productivity  gains  will  continue  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  employment  per  unit  of  production  in  future  years.  This 
is  considered  the  most  likely  development.  If  no  productivity  gains  were 
realized,  the  changes  in  employment,  caused  by  the  alternative  actions  would 
be  10  to  15  percent  greater  than  projected.  In  that  case,  employment  in  the 
industry  and  in  the  rest  of  the  economy  (as  a  result  of  multiplier  effects) 
would  also  be  higher,  and  any  adverse  effects  would  be  more  readily  absorbed. 

To  separate  the  losses  attributable  to  productivity  gains  from  the  effects  of 
the  various  alternative  actions,  the  impacts  are  measured  as  the  difference 
between  projections  based  on  a  continuation  of  existing  programs  (Alternative 
8)  and  projections  for  the  other  alternative  actions.  SCCSYUs'  timber 
harvests  are  expected  to  provide  74  fewer  jobs  in  the  timber  industry  and  137 
fewer  jobs  in  total  in  1985  under  existing  management  programs  than  SCCSYUs' 
harvests  provided  in  the  1975-79  period. 

Table  3-18  shows  projections  representing  average  local  employment  and 
earnings  dependent  on  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives  during  the 
initial  decade  after  implementation.  Impacts  on  employment  and  earnings 
would  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years  due  to  the  customary  time 
lag  between  sale  and  harvest.  Impacts  on  receipts  would  be  delayed  an 
additional  year. 

If  current  management  programs  were  continued  during  the  next  10  years,  local 
timber  industry  employment  attributable  to  the  SCCSYUs  would  amount  to  an 
average  of  1,437  workers  in  the  four  counties  most  directly  affected.  (See 
Table  3-10  for  county  data.)  The  projection  is  based  on  a  234  MM  bd.  ft. 
annual  cut,  which  is  about  7  percent  higher  than  the  1975-79  average  cut  of 
219.6  MM  bd.  ft.  on  which  the  estimates  of  existing  conditions  in  Chapter  2 
are  based.  Employment  in  forest  management  activities  not  normally  performed 
in  conjunction  with  logging  would  amount  to  the  equivalent  of  20  full-time 
jobs,  although  these  activities  such  as  tree  planting  and  brush  control  are 
performed  on  a  seasonal  and  intermittent  basis. 
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Table  3-18   Short  Terra  Impacts  on  Local  Employment  and  Earnings 
(Average  annual  amounts  during  first  decade,  earnings  in  thousands  of  1978  dollars) 


Projected 
County  Total   Proposed 
(1985)  1/     Action 


Alt.  1 
Opt.  Tbr. 


Alt, 
Tbr.  ■ 


2 
Owls 


Alt.  3 
Opt.  Other 


Alt.  4     Alt. 
No  Herb.     MHS 


No  Action 
Alt.  7  Alt.  9  Alt.  10  Condition 
No  ACE    Full  Eco.   Max.  Tbr.   (Alt.  8)  i 


Coos  County 


Timber  industry  employment 
Forest  management  U 
Logging  y 
Timber  processing  _' 

5,125 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

-4  3 
+  10 
-14 
-39 

+  140 
+  12 
+  34 
+94 

Total  employment  11 

29,000 

-112 

+  364 

Total  earnings  (x  1,000) 

$402,900 

-SI, 554 

+  $5 

,060 

Curry  County 

Timber  industry  employment 
Forest  management  _' 


Lagging  2. 


1*1 


4/ 


Timber  processing  ZJ 
Total  employment  5/ 
Total  earnings  (x  1,000) 
Douglas  County 


Forest  management 
Logging  y 
Timber  processing 


4/ 


Total  employment  5/ 
Total  earnings  (x  1,000) 
Lane  County 


1,125 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

6,600 

$78,300 


8,875 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

40,000 

$557,600 


+  186 
►$2,598 


+  174 
►$2,421 


+41 
+6 

+  27 

+  92 

►$1,283 


-256 

-93 

+  5 

+  10 

-69 

-27 

-192 

-76 

-666 

-242 

■$9,252 

-$3,361 

+  2 

-10 

+  1 

-2 

+  1 

-8 

+5 

-24 

•$56 

-$279 

+73 
,012 


-142 

-348 

+  320 

798 

+9 

+4 

+  14 

13 

-40 

-93 

+81 

208 

-111 

-259 

+225 

577 

-369 

-905 

+832 

2,076 

•$5,132 

-$12 

,577 

+  $11 

,565 

$28,840 

-3 

+  2 

6 

-11 

+9 

24 

-33 

+26 

73 

$391 

+$307 

$866 

-155 

-57 

+  17 

-85 

-209 

+  192 

477 

+  2 

+5 

+6 

+  5 

+  2 

+8 

6 

-34 

-13 

+3 

-19 

-46 

+41 

103 

-123 

-49 

+8 

-71 

-165 

+  143 

368 

-348 

-128 

+  38 

-191 

-469 

+431 

1,071 

.,852 

-$1,784 

+  $532 

-$2 

,661 

-$6 

,542 

+$6,010 

$14,930 

Timber  industry  employment  14,000 

Forest  management  _3/  N/A 

Logging  4/  N/A 

Timber  processing  4/  N/A 

Total  employment  5/  140,800 
Total  earnings  (x  1,000)    $1,769,200 
Local  Area  Total 


-9 

-27 

-$339 


-54 
-$679 


-26 

-59 

+50 

131 

-78 

-177 

+  150 

393 

$980 

-$2,225 

+$1,886 

$4,940 

Timber  industry  employment  29,125 

Forest  management  3/  N/A 

Logging  4/  N/A 

Tiraber  processing  4/  N/A 

Total  employment  5/  216,400 

Total  earnings  (x  1,000)  $2,808,000 


+  15 
-21 
-75 

-205 

-$2,794 


+248 

+  18 
+52 
+  178 

+622 

►$8,562 


+  119 
+  16 
+24 
+  79 

+  298 

►$4,099 


-465 

+  7 

-105 

-367 

-172 
+  15 
-41 

-146 

-1 

,170 

-433 

$16 

,042 

-$5 

,936 

+48 

-259 

-630 

+573 

1,437 

+  16 

+  14 

+6 

+  22 

20 

+8 

-60 

-142 

+  124 

317 

+  24 

-213 

-494 

+427 

1,100 

-118 

-652 

-1 

,584 

+: 

1,439 

3,613 

632 

-$8,691 

-$21 

,735 

+$19,768 

$49,576 

\J      Employment  projections  from  Bo 
September  1979. 


iville  Power  Administration,  Oregon  Population,  Employment  and  Households  Projected  to  2000, 


2/   No  action  condi 


:s  the  amount  of  employment  and  income  expected  to  be  generated  under  the  existing  program. 

estimates  represent  the  employment  of  workers 
lfacturing  industry  here  for  convenience  because  of 


3/  See  Appendix  J  for  calculation  of  forest  management  employment.  The 
normally  classified  in  other  industries  but  included  in  the  timber  n 
their  small  values. 


4/   Estimated  from  ratios  of  employment  per  MM  board  feet  developed  in  Chapter  2,  and  adjusted  for  productivity  gains  for  the 
period  1976-1985  at  the  approximate  rates  shown  in  the  CCD  Economic  Improvement  Association  paper  "Projection  of  Future 
Job  Losses  in  the  Timber  Industry...".   These  approximations  are  for  logging,  1  percent  per  year,  and  for  processing, 
1.34  percent  per  year. 


5/      For  the  various  alternatives,  total  employment  includes  the  changes  in  employment  in  other  industries  resu 
change  in  timber  industry  employment  (also  included). 


ing  ft 


the 


The  total  employment  generated  in  the  four-county  area  by  a  continuation  of 
current  SCCSYUs  management  would  average  3,613  workers.  It  is  noted  that  an 
estimate  of  total  employment  generated  in  Douglas  County  by  use  of  a 
different  analysis  (Beaton  and  Hibbard  1977)  would  be  about  14  percent  higher 
than  the  Douglas  County  estimate  developed  here.  (Impact  estimates  would  be 
similarly  affected).  The  higher  estimate  represents  an  alternative 
perspective,  but  its  use  would  result  in  a  distorted  representation  of  the 
impacts  among  counties  in  the  absence  of  comparable  estimates  for  the  other 
counties  involved. 

Income  generated  in  the  four  counties  as  measured  by  worker  earnings  would 
average  about  $49,576,000  in  1978  dollars.  (An  estimate  for  Douglas  County 
based  on  the  Beaton  and  Hibbard  study  would  be  about  8  percent  higher.) 

The  proposed  action  would  cause  the  net  loss  of  81  jobs  in  the  timber 
industry.  The  loss  would  amount  to  155  jobs  if  calculated  from  1975-79 
average  employment  levels  as  noted  above.  The  combined  loss  of  96  jobs  in 
logging  and  timber  processing  industries  would  be  partially  offset  by  the 
equivalent  of  15  new  jobs  in  forest  management  activities.  Unemployed  timber 
workers  would  be  unlikely  to  seek  forest  management  jobs.  The  losses  of 
logging  and  processing  jobs  would  be  most  severe  in  Coos  County  where  they 
would  amount  to  about  1  percent  of  timber  industry  employment.  Local 
employment  in  total  and  local  earnings  would  be  affected  to  a  minor  degree  in 
all  counties.  In  no  case  would  the  impact  exceed  0.5  percent  of  the  county 
total. 

The  employment  and  earnings  impacts  of  other  alternatives  are  shown  in  Table 
3-18.  Alternative  9  would  have  the  largest  negative  impacts,  causing  losses 
of  about  0.8  percent  of  total  employment  and  earnings  in  the  four-county  area 
as  a  whole,  including  losses  of  3.1  percent  in  Coos  County  and  over  1  percent 
in  Douglas  County.  Alternative  10  would  have  the  largest  positive  impacts, 
increasing  timber  industry  employment  in  the  four-county  area  by  about  2.0 
percent  and  total  employment  and  earnings  about  0.7  percent. 

Impacts  of  the  magnitudes  described  above  would  be  small  in  comparison  with 
the  seasonal  and  cyclical  variations  normally  experienced  in  the  area. 
Workers  affected  in  the  timber  industry  would  be  mainly  those  supplying  the 
seasonal  and  cyclical  needs  of  the  industry.  If  timber  sales  were  reduced 
during  the  term  of  the  plan  under  average  industry  conditions,  employment 
losses  would  affect  workers  in  the  core  work  force  of  the  timber  industry  if 
any  mills  were  closed. 

If  all  the  larger  logging  residue  historically  not  utilized  (see  Chapter  2, 
p.  2-34)  were  used,  more  jobs  would  result.  Were  this  residue  used  by  the 
pulp  industry,  total  annual  employment  would  increase  by  300  employees  under 
the  proposed  action.  For  other  alternatives,  increases  would  range  from  175 
in  Alternative  9  to  440  in  Alternative  10.  Were  the  additional  residue 
utilized  for  generating  electricity  via  a  wood  fired  generating  plant, 
approximately  80  additional  jobs  would  be  created  under  the  proposed  action's 
level  of  harvest.  The  range  for  alternatives  under  this  scenario  would  be  50 
additional  jobs  under  Alternative  9  to  120  additional  jobs  in  Alternative  10. 
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Potential  employment  from  full  residue  utilization  would  be  reduced  by  at 
least  50  percent  during  the  third  decade  because  of  a  decline  in  the  per  acre 
residue  that  results  from  harvesting  younger  stands  of  timber  (Radtke  1980). 

O&C  revenues  from  the  SCCSYUs  would  be  affected  by  each  of  the  alternatives 
approximately  in  direct  proportion  to  the  change  in  annual  timber  harvest. 
Since  all  O&C  monies  are  combined  in  a  common  fund,  the  effect  of  any  change 
in  local  revenues  is  shared  equally  by  all  O&C  fund  participants.  The 
proposed  action  would  reduce  O&C  revenues  from  the  SCCSYUs  by  6.8  percent  and 
total  O&C  revenue  by  1.2  percent.  In  terms  of  1979  (FY)  O&C  receipts  in  Coos 
Bay  District,  the  reduction  would  amount  to  $2,357,000.  O&C  fund  partici- 
pants— O&C  counties,  BLM  and  the  Federal  treasury — would  each  receive  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  reduced  receipts.  Alternative  9  would  reduce 
total  O&C  revenue  (and  distributions)  by  8.1  percent,  the  maximum  impact  that 
any  of  the  alternatives  would  have.  Alternative  10  would  increase  O&C 
revenues  7.0  percent. 

Property  tax  revenues  from  CBWR  lands  would  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
action  or  alternatives.  Severance  taxes  on  timber  harvested  from  CBWR  lands 
are  assumed  to  be  affected  in  direct  proportion  to  changes  in  harvest  levels 
for  the  SCCSYUs  as  a  whole.  Only  two  local  governments  in  Coos  County, 
School  District  #41  and  the  Port  of  Coquille,  are  heavily  dependent  on 
revenues  from  CBWR  lands  and  likely  to  be  affected  by  such  changes.  Changes 
in  CBWR  severance  taxes  and  their  effects  on  revenues  of  these  two  districts 
as  a  percentage  of  levies  are  shown  in  Table  3-19. 

Long-Term  Economic  Impacts 

Long-term  impacts  for  each  alternative  would  generally  be  very  similar  to 
short-term  impacts.  Impacts  on  local  employment  and  earnings  would  be 
reduced  in  amount  by  about  12  percent  per  decade  if  productivity  trends  in 
the  timber  industry  are  sustained.  The  anticipated  reduction  in  timber 
industry  activity  due  to  the  curtailment  of  private  timber  supplies  would 
make  the  impacts  larger  in  relation  to  the  timber  industry.  Timber  industry 
employment  in  the  four  counties  would  total  only  15,500  in  the  second  decade 
(1995)  if  harvests  were  to  decline  by  35  percent  as  suggested  by  Beuter 
(1976). 

Under  the  proposed  action,  employment  and  income  related  to  hunting  would  be 
reduced  by  20  to  40  percent  from  projected  levels  by  the  5th  decade  and  by  70 
to  80  percent  in  the  10th  decade  due  to  declines  in  deer  and  elk  populations. 

Income  and  employment  from  hunting  would  decline  in  the  long  term  in  all 
alternatives  from  the  existing  situation  because  of  declines  in  deer  and  elk 
populations  due  to  alteration  of  habitat.  Declines  would  be  least  under 
Alternative  9  and  greatest  in  Alternative  10.  Impacts  of  each  alternative 
compared  to  the  No  Action  Alternative  8  would  depend  on  the  different  harvest 
levels  and  forest  management  techniques  in  each  alternative. 
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Cumulative  Economic  Impacts 

The  cumulative  impacts  resulting  from  the  alternatives  for  SCCSYUs  in 
combination  with  the  adoption  of  new  timber  management  plans  announced  for 
the  Josephine,  Jackson  and  Klamath  Sustained  Yield  Units  of  BLM's  Medford 
District  have  been  examined.  These  impacts  would  be  additive,  that  is,  they 
would  be  the  sum  of  the  impacts  of  the  individual  actions. 

The  cumulative  impacts  on  employment  and  income  would  be  most  important  for 
Douglas  County.  The  impacts  of  Medford  District's  new  timber  management 
plans  will  reduce  Douglas  County  timber  industry  employment  by  1.2  percent 
and  total  income  and  employment  by  0.5  percent  in  addition  to  the  impacts 
previously  described  for  the  SCCSYUs  program  alternatives. 

The  Medford  District's  new  plans  will  reduce  total  O&C  revenues  and  distribu- 
tions by  about  2.8  percent  in  the  short-term.  This  amounts  to  about  5  to  6 
million  dollars.  The  cumulative  impact  with  the  proposed  action  would  amount 
to  a  4  percent  reduction,  or  around  $8  million.  This  reduction  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  average  of  10  cents  per  $1,000  of  assessed  value  and  0.4 
percent  of  total  levies  for  all  O&C  counties.  As  a  percentage  of  total 
levies  in  Coos,  Curry,  Douglas,  Jackson,  Josephine  and  Lane  Counties,  it 
would  amount  to  1.2  percent,  3.7  percent,  4.1  percent,  1.6  percent,  3.6 
percent  and  0.5  percent,  respectively.  The  most  severe  cumulative  impact 
would  be  a  10.9  percent  reduction  of  O&C  revenues  if  Alternative  9  were 
adopted.  The  cumulative  impact  of  Alternative  10  would  be  an  increase  of  4.2 
percent  in  O&C  revenues. 

Other  Social  Impacts 

The  employment  impacts  as  noted  above  would  cause  a  slowing  of  employment 
growth  in  recovery  from  an  industry  slowdown;  however,  if  timber  sale 
reductions  were  made  when  production  was  high,  workers  would  lose  jobs.  If 
the  timber  job  loss  were  associated  with  a  mill  closure,  workers  in  the  core 
work  force  would  become  unemployed.  Older  workers  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  new  jobs.  These  workers  would  be  lost  from  the  work  force  with  an 
attendant  loss  of  income  to  the  area.  The  personal  losses  would  be  great  for 
these  individuals  deprived  of  their  functional  relationship  to  the  society. 
Such  developments,  as  related  to  these  impacts,  are  only  considered  likely, 
however,  in  association  with  other  causes.  The  magnitudes  of  the  impacts 
described  in  the  socioeconomic  section  are  not  large  enough  to  produce  such 
effects  independently. 

The  perceived  effects  on  economic  welfare  are  a  major  social  concern 
heightened  by  currently  high  unemployment  rates  and  an  expected  long-term 
decline  in  the  area's  principal  industry.  Any  action  causing  a  loss  of 
employment  would  be  viewed  adversely  by  some  public  sectors. 

Under  these  circumstances,  concern  over  employment  reductions  associated  with 
the  proposed  action  and  alternatives  is  likely  to  dominate  public  reaction  to 
the  alternative  plans. 
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Workers  losing  employment  in  the  timber  industry  would  probably  be  members  of 
the  peripheral  work  force  used  to  fill  temporary  labor  needs  and  thus  would 
have  less  social  adjustment  to  make  than  long-term  core  workers  would. 

According  to  a  survey  cited  in  Chapter  2,  a  majority  of  southern  Oregon 
residents  would  not  favor  a  reduction  in  timber  cut.  They  would  favor 
increased  wildlife  habitat  and  more  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities. 

The  use  of  herbicides  would  continue  to  be  controversial  due  to  concerns 
about  ecosystem  damage  or  health  damage  on  the  part  of  some  residents  as 
opposed  to  the  concerns  of  others  for  economic  benefits  in  timber  production. 

Underlying  conflict  between  people  with  personal  economic  concerns  and  those 
with  other  concerns  may  be  increased.  The  impacts  of  specific  treatments  on 
personal  and  community  values  would  depend  in  part  on  the  locations  of 
treatment  application,  the  manner  in  which  BLM  communicates  and  negotiates 
its  actions  with  affected  residents,  and  the  adaptibility  of  those  who  are 
affected. 

Local  residents  would  be  affected  by  their  perception  of  the  degree  of 
control  they  exercise  over  local  affairs.  In  the  absence  of  full  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  plans,  a  majority  of  the  public  is  likely  to  feel  that 
their  concerns  have  not  been  adequately  addressed  and  that  they  have  reduced 
control  over  local  affairs. 
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CHAPTER   4 

CONSULTATION  AND   COORDINATION 


CHAPTER  4.   CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION  ON  THE  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL 

IMPACT  STATEMENT 


The  Draft  South  Coast-Curry  Timber  Management  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(Interior  DEIS  80-51)  was  filed  with  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
released  to  the  public  on  August  14,  1980  and  open  to  comment  until  October 
16,  1980.  A  partial  list  of  those  sent  a  copy  of  the  draft  EIS  follows  this 
Chapter. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  draft  was  held  October  1,  1980  in  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 
Oral  testimony  was  presented  by  18  people  in  the  afternoon  session  and  by  27 
people  in  the  evening  session.  A  total  of  119  letters  of  comment  were 
received  through  the  mail. 

All  letters  and  hearing  testimony  were  reviewed  and  considered.  Response  is 
made  to  comments  which  raised  questions  or  issues  bearing  directly  upon  the 
environmental  effects  of  the  proposed  action  or  alternatives,  presented  new 
data,  or  questioned  facts  and/or  analyses.  Comments  identifying  errors  or 
omissions  were  corrected  in  the  text  and  referenced.  In  response  to 
comments,  two  new  alternatives  were  added  and  analyzed  in  the  final  EIS. 
These  are  Alternative  9  -  Emphasis  on  Wildlife  Habitat  plus  other  Non-Timber 
Values  and  Alternative  10  -  Maximum  Timber  Production.  Alternative  5  was 
dropped  from  the  final  EIS  when  analysis  indicated  it  was  not  meaningful  in 
responding  to  the  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon  goals  and  could  not  be  modified 
to  be  responsive. 

All  letters  have  been  reproduced  in  this  final  EIS,  with  each  substantive 
comment  identified  and  numbered.  BLM  responses  immediately  follow  each  of 
the  letters.  Some  persons  both  testified  orally  and  submitted  written 
comments,  resulting  in  duplication  of  comments.  In  such  instances, 
substantive  comments  are  responded  to  in  Response  to  Written  Comments.  No 
additional  substantive  comments  were  identified  in  the  oral  testimony. 

In  most  cases,  only  comments  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  the  DEIS,  new 
alternatives  or  factual  corrections  are  formally  responded  to  in  this 
document.  However,  all  comments  (oral  and  written)  and  any  new  information 
will  be  taken  into  account  when  the  decision  document  regarding  timber 
management  is  drafted. 

Copies  of  all  written  comments  and  the  hearing  transcripts  are  available  for 
public  review  at  the  BLM  Oregon  State  Office,  729  N.E.  Oregon  Street, 
Portland,  Oregon  and  at  the  Coos  Bay  District  Office,  333  S.  Fourth  Street, 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon  97420 

RESPONSE  TO  COMMENTS 

Common  Issues 

Two  broad  issues  were  raised  frequently  by  reviewers.  These  issues  and 
responses  to  them  are  presented  below. 
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Common  Issue  1 :  A  number  of  commentors  have  raised  the  question  of  the  BLM ' s 
authority  to  implement  certain  of  the  resource  management  actions  contempla- 
ted by  the  proposed  action  and  some  of  the  alternatives  because  of  suggested 
requirements  of  the  O&C  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (43  USC  Sec.  1181  a,  et  seq.). 

Response:  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  in  accordance  with 
which  this  EIS  has  been  prepared,  requires  that  the  environmental  impact  of 
all  reasonable  alternatives  be  described  and  analyzed,  including  those  which 
an  agency  may  not  have  authority  to  adopt  (NRDC  v.  Morton,  45  F.2d  827  (D.C. 
Cir.  1972)). 

Therefore,  this  EIS  discusses  and  analyzes  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  to 
determine  their  environmental  impact.  The  question  of  whether  any  legal  or 
policy  restrictions  limit  the  final  choice  of  alternative  timber  management 
plans  is  a  matter  that  will  be  addressed  in  the  program  decision  document 
which  will  be  prepared  and  released  in  draft  form  a  few  months  from  now. 

Common  Issue  2:  A  number  of  comment  letters  suggested  that  additional 
alternatives  be  addressed. 

Response:  Two  such  additional  alternatives  suggested  by  quite  a  few 
commentors  have  been  included  in  the  FEIS  as  Alternatives  9  and  10. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  regulations  make  the  following  pertinent 
points  about  alternatives  addressed  in  an  EIS. 

-  "The  range  of  alternatives  discussed  in  environmental  impact  statements 
shall  encompass  those  to  be  considered  by  the  ultimate  decisionmaker" 
(40  CFR  1502.2(e)). 

"Devote  substantial  treatment  to  each  alternative  considered  in  detail--" 
(40  CFR  1502.14(b)). 

The  two  alternatives  added  expand  the  range  of  alternatives.  In  considering 
addition  of  alternatives,  we  were  mindful  of  the  need  to  keep  the  document 
concise,  as  required  by  40  CFR  1502.2(c),  and  comprehensible.  It  now 
contains  nine  alternatives,  since  one  of  the  original  eight  was  dropped  from 
consideration.  We  believe  this  is  close  to  the  limit  of  analytical  effec- 
tiveness and  comprehensibility  of  the  document.  We  also  believe  the  nine 
alternatives  address  all  major  issues  raised  by  the  proposed  action  and 
identified  through  the  scoping  process. 

The  number  of  alternatives  that  could  be  considered,  to  address  every  nuance 
and  combination  of  issues  raised  by  comments  to  the  Draft  EIS,  is  infinite. 
The  decision  may  select  any  mix  within  the  range  of  alternatives  addressed, 
but  the  EIS  cannot  possibly  analyze  every  possible  mix  or  even  every  mix  that 
has  appeal  to  an  individual  commentor. 
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Response  to  Written  Comments 

Each  person,  organization  or  agency  that  provided  written  comments  was  assigned  an  index  (letter)  number  in  consecutive 
order  as  received.   Material  enclosed  with  letters  51  and  93  is  available  for  review  at  the  Oregon  State  Office. 


Letter 
No. 


Agency,  Organization  or  Individual 


1.  Barbra  A.  Powell,  Survival  Center,  University 

of  Oregon 

2.  Forest  Service,  Pacific  NW  Forest  &  Range  Experiment 

Station 

3.  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

4.  Umpqua  Regional  Council  of  Governments 

5.  Coos-Curry  Council  of  Governments 

6.  The  Murphy  Company,  Florence,  Oregon 

7.  Gail  Sprague 

8.  Myrtle  Point  Public  Schools,  Dist,  #41,  Coos  County 

9.  USDI,  National  Park  Service 

10.  Oregon  Council  of  Rock  and  Mineral  Clubs 

11.  Oregon  Coast  Sportsman's  Council 

12.  Barbra  Tronsrue 

13.  Cliff  Graham 

14.  International  Woodworkers  of  America 

15.  Oregon  Dept.  of  Land  Conservation  and  Development 

16.  M.  M.  Jensen 

17.  Coos  Forest  Protective  Association 

18.  Tom  Lawler 

19.  Coos-Curry  -  Oregon  Log  Truckers  Assn. 

20.  Menasha  Corporation 

21.  James  Baxter 

22.  D.  Scott  Gray 

23.  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  X 

24.  Ralph  Saperstein 

25.  Dale  and  Laura  Harter 

26.  Lewis  R.  Gibbs 

27.  Presley  Thornton 

28.  Everett  E.  Connick 

29.  Earl  Turnbull 

30.  Donald  Jacobson 

31.  Petition  with  39  signatures 

32.  James  LaMonica 

33.  Sun  Studs,  Sun  Veneer  Division 

34.  Guy  W.  Nutt,  USDA,  Soil  Conservation  Service 

35.  James  C.  West 

36.  Dept.  of  the  Army,  Portland  District 

37.  Mary  A.  Malmberg 

38.  Cascade  Holistic  Economic  Consultants 

39.  Thomas  A.  Clift 

40.  Bernice  Osborn 

41.  USDI,  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

42.  USDI,  Geological  Survey 

43.  Frank  Lyon 

44.  USDI,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Ecological 

Services) 

45.  Curry  County  -  Oregon  Board  of  Commissioners 

46.  Coos  Head  Timber  Company 

47.  Erich  Kuershner 

48.  R.  William  Mannan 

49.  George  0.  Ten  Eyck  and  Nan  Ten  Eyck,  North  Bend  - 

City  Council 

50.  G.A.  Schrader 

51.  Southern  Oregon  Resources  Alliance  (SORA) 

52.  Wildlife  Management  Institute 

53.  Terry  McDonald 

54.  Leslie  B.  Sandine 

55.  Ruth  Norris 

56.  David  Sweetman 

57.  State  of  Oregon,  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Division 

58.  Gary  Witmer 

59.  Roseburg  Lumber  Co. 


Letter 

No.  Agency,  Organization  or  Individual 

60.  H.M.  Austin 

61.  Andy  Enz 

62.  Port  of  Coos  Bay 

63.  IWA  Local  3-140  AFL-CIO 

64.  C.C.D.  Economic  Improvement  Association 

65.  OSU,  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  Dept.  of 

Fisheries  &  Wildlife 

66.  Bandon  School  District  No.  54 

67.  Port  of  Coos  Bay 

68.  Charles  W.  Mathis 

69.  R.D.  Bonham 

70.  The  Wildlife  Society,  Oregon  Chapter 

71.  David  Brunsman 

72.  Paul  Elliott  Meuller 

73.  Coos  County  Economic  Development  & 

Coordinating  Committee 

74.  Fred  Sawyer 

75.  Richard  K.  Spring 

76.  Coos  Head  Timber  Company 

77.  Lorene  F.  Aberge 

78.  Bill  Poppe 

79.  North  West  Timber  Association 

80.  Mark  S.  Gryziec 

81.  Southwest  Forest  Industries 

82.  Roseburg  Lumber 

83.  Oregon  Dept.  of  Fish  &  Wildlife 

84.  Dune  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

85.  Valkyrie  Peters 

86.  R.E.  Taylor 

87.  Karen  Olsen 

88.  Association  of  O&C  Counties 

89.  City  of  Coos  Bay 

90.  Douglas  Timber  Operators,  Inc. 

91.  Industrial  Forestry  Association 

92.  Pacific  Northwest  Resources  Clinic 

93.  Southern  Oregon  Citizens  Against  Toxic  Sprays 

94.  Cape  Arago  Audubon  Society 

95.  City  of  North  Bend 

96.  Umpqua  Regional  Council  of  Governments 

97.  Douglas  School  District  No.  22 

98.  City  of  Bandon 

99.  Woolley  Enterprises,  Inc. 

100.  Walt  Shearard 

101.  Southwestern  Oregon  Community  College 

102.  Jack  A.  Nelson 

103.  Oregon  State  Forestry  Department,  Office  of 

State  Forester 

104.  Myers  and  Myers  Department  Store 

105.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (Environmental  & 

Technical  Services  Division) 

106.  Phoebe  Osgood 

107.  Sue  Spring 

108.  City  of  Lakeside 

109.  W.W.  Chilcote 

110.  L.L.  Burr  Logging  Co.,  Inc. 

111.  School  District  #77 

112.  J.  Powell 

113.  M.  N.  Watkins 

114.  Glenn  T.  Russell 

115.  Jackie  Denton 

116.  Mrs.  Robert  Gray 

117.  Independent  Veneer  Producers 

118.  W.A.  Denton 

119.  Ronald  A.  Wood 


503/686-4356 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell  (911.1) 

Oregon  State  Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2965 

Portland,  Oregon   97208 

Dear  Mr.  Leavell, 

I  have  Just  finished  reviewing  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  Timber  Management  in  the  South  Coast  -  Curry  Sustained 
Yield  Units,  and  am  hereby  submitting  my  comments  and  recommendations 
for  the  statement. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  comments  by  saying  that  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  eight  alternatives  were  considered,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed alternative  is  one  which  is  different  than  the  eight  originally 
proposed  alternatives.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  reviewing  the 
alternatives  the  bureau  has  not  been  "hemmed  in"  by  the  rigidity  of 
the  proposals,  and  has  therefore  utilized  on  independent  thought 
process  in  reviewing  the  proposals.   However,  at  the  same  time,  it 
appears  that  the  proposed  alternative ,  although  discussed  throughout 
the  text ,  has  nowhere  been  adequately  defined  as  are  the  eight  other 
alternatives.   I  believe  this  is  an  oversight  which  should  be 


Although  the  proposed  alternative  provides  for  both  wildlife  and 
scenic  values,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
timber  production,  I  am  dubious  about  several  techniques  that  will  be 
used  to  produce  these  ends.  My  main  concern  revolves  around  the  utili- 
zation of  herbicides  in  the  proposed  management  plan. 

As  has  been  duly  noted  in  the  text ,  citizen  concern  about  the  use 
of  herbicides  has  risen  in  the  past  years.  The  proposed  alternative  would 
include  the  continuation  of  aerial  applications  of  herbicides  both  for 
conifer-release  and  site-preparation.   It  has  also  been  noted  that  numerous 
studies  have  been  made  in  the  past  about  the  human  and  animal  health  effects 
related  to  herbicide  exposure,  and  the  validity  of  these  tests  was 
neither  questioned  nor  reinforced  in  the  text,  as  it  is  obviously  not 
the  purpose  of  this  statement  to  do  so. 

I  would  further  add  that  the  weather  conditions  of  the  areas  in 
question  have  been  noted  in  the  text.  The  climate  is  described  as  that 
of  a  moist,  temperate  nature,  with  occasional  gusting  winds  and  also 
quite  a  large  amount  of  seasonal  rainfall.   In  addition,  the  topography  of 
the  region  is  of  a  rugged,  highly-dissected  nature,  as  also  was  noted 
in  the  text.   Given  these  existing  conditions,  as  described  in  the  text, 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  even  with  the  utmost  of  care 
and  precaution  token  in  applying  herbicides  to  sites,  that  drift  will  not 
occur  for  from  the  actual  target  areas.  Even  buffer  zones  for  the  pro- 
tection of  water  sources  and  wildlife  habitat  would  appear  to  be  inade- 
quate to  protect  against  undesired  drift  of  herbicides  into  these  areas. 
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In  keeping  these  characteristics  of 
this  statement  in  mind,  I  would  suggest 
which  colls  for  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  herbicid 
of  competing  vegetation,  is  a  more  suitable  alternatlv 
the  major  reasons  that  this  alternative  was  rejected  8 
projection  that  implementation  of  this  alternative  will  cause  a  re- 
duction in  the  annual  timber  sale  program  of  It   less  than  the  production 
associated  with  the  preferred  alternative.   Obviously  this  reduction 
would  cause  an  associated  loss  In  revenue  and  in  employment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  in  analyzing  this  reduction  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  noted  that  decreases  in  both  revenues  and  in  employ- 
ment are  on  unfortunate  and  seemingly,  at  this  time,  unavoidable  result  of 
several  factors  relating  to  timber  productivity,  and  to  current  practices 
in  the  timber  industry.  The  fir3t  of  these  results  from  a  reduction  in 
old-growth  stands  through  eradication  of  the  same,  thus  necessitating 
harvest  of  second-growth  stands  which  provide  fewer  board  feet  of  timber. 
Secondly,  increosing  mechanization  in  the  timber  industry  with  resultant 
decrease  in  actual  "man-hours"  needed  further  decreases  employment  demand. 

What  I  can  conclude  from  this  is  that  a  decrease  in  board  feet  of 
timber  is  inevitable,  given  current  practices  and  the  current  situation 
in  the  timber  industry,  and  that  what  we  are  therefore  discussing  here  is 
a  time  element  rather  than  a  productivity  element.   Utilizing  herbicides 
to  provide  for  higher  current  production  levels  at  the  expense  of  possible 
detrimental  health  effects  to  human  and  animal  populations  is  not  Justified 
and  therefore  should  not  be  pursued.   I  advocate  that  alternative  four,  as 
defined  in  the  text  is  a  more  acceptable  alternative  than  is  the  preferred 
alternative.   I  would  reiterate  that  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  produc- 
tion of  timber  is  seemingly  inevitable  given  the  current  situation,  and 
that  therefore  alternative  four  should  not  be  dismissed  on  the  contention 
that  its  implementation  would  couse  o  reduction  in  timber  productivity 
levels. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  preferred  alternative  will  in  all 
likelihood     be  implemented,  I  would  further  state  my  concern  that 
there  is  a  need  for  detailed  site-specific  observation  and  monitoring 
procedures  to  be  performed  on  each  unit  covered  by  this  proposed  plan, 
to  insure  the  protection  of  human  and  animal  populations,  and  of  critical 
wildlife  habitat. 

Thankyou  for  your  consideration  of  this  statement . 


Respectfully  Submitted, 
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a  establishes  wildlife  habitat 
diversity  of  habitats   that  would 


•t  what    these   obviously    important 
ill.      The   requirement   for   "wildlife  habitat 
r*oviding   "for  a  diversity  of  habitats"  are 
"iguing.      It   is  mentioned   only   in  passing  and   the 
no  help   in  elaborating   the   rationale   for  this 
sect   that   this  very   inadequate  description  marks 
first  manifestation  of  ecosystem  management   in  a 


st   plan.      The 

ility  of  what 


the  existence  of  old-growth 
enough  proximity  to  insure  e 
to  be  critical   old-growth  ha 
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"Section  202(c)  of  FLPMA  requir 
efforts  with  those  of  State  and 
dictionary  gives  several  defini 
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si.--: 


its  plan 


Ing  revi 


or  effort."  Outside  of  the 
w  from  the  Intergovernmental 
on  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  management  goals  and  objectives  with  the  Oregon 
sh  and  Wildlife.  Elsewhere  (p.  1-24),  it  states 
ent  has  primary  responsibility  for  management  of 
BLM  lands.  The  status  of  such  coordination  should 


cted  that  ir 
ter.  The  di 


2-«  I   £ 


that  the  Depar 
be  clarified. 

Page  2-1 

On  page  3-3*4, 


Page  2-12 

"Successional  stage"  is  used  to  describe  va 
in  the  intensively  managed  forest.  These  a 
conditions"  as  they  are  largely  a  function 
thinning  -  including  species  and  form  selec 
explanatory  note  equating  the  two  terms  mig 


The  "timber  harvesting  limitations  pertaining  specific 
clearcutting..."  that  have  been  adopted  by  BLM  should 
ly,  this  point  is  considered  to  be  germane  to  t 
Hows.  The  reader  should  not  be  expected  to  re 
1  agency  documents  to  be  able  to  follow  the  dis 


Page  1-16 

The  use  of  broadcast  burning  as  t 
technique  is  not  really  analyzed 
management  actions  anticipated  th 
woody  material  or  standing  dead  t 
between  the  wildlife  impacts  of  b 
preparation   techniques?     Intensiv 


primary  site   preparation 
to   impacts  on  wildlife.      Are 
will  protect   some  dead-and-down 
es?     What   is   the  difference 
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stand  removed 


eral  "planned 


"...BLM  consults  with  [the 


.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servic 
threatened  or  endangered  species 
affected."  So  what?  What  does 


for 


growth  has  been  reduced,  over  the  past  100  yea 
percentage  of  what  existed  in  pristine  conditi 
remaining  old  growth  has  high  commerical  value 
for  cutting.  Once  removed,  there  is  little  li 

managed  forests  will  be  truncated  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  th; 
characteristic  of  "old  growth."  Therefore,  "old  growth"  may  be 
key  to  insuring  the  continuation  of  the  optimum,  or  only,  habit; 
of  some  species  of  wildlife.  Admittedly,  intensive  research  on 
this  question  is  lacking.  Enough  information  exists,  however, 
demand  retention  of  some  old  growth  pending  the  development  of 
knowledge  available  only  through  intensive  research. 


I  inf 


the  primary  harvest  method 


after  cutti 


planting 
early  seres 
Therefore, 


a   similar   st 

ateraent  might   be  ma 

regeneration 

failures  may    insur 

succession   1 

lat  are  anticipated 

typical  of  t 

he  sections  of  the 

stages.   Howev 
h  timber  produ 


that,  in  my  opin 


Pages  2-12   through  2- 
What   is   the   ba3is   foi 


this  statement?     Documentation  would   add 
on.      Such   references  are  available.      The 
lacking.      As  written,    the  reader  assumes   t 
inion  of  the  analyst. 


In  this  section,  it 
habitat  will  be  important  in  this  an 
part  as  the  conflicts  of  maintaining 
production  are  subsequently   introduc 


Iproductlo 
rationale 


perhaps   the 
ever,    there 


j  emphasis  presented  except  for  the  statement 
"...Modifying  or  removing  one  particular  stage,  e.g.  old  growth, 
has  a  profound  effect  on  those  species  and  individuals  occurring 
there. ..these  effects  do  not  stop  with  Just  those  species. . .the 
ecosystem. . .is  altered  by  the  modification  of  one  of  its  parts. 
Certain  results  may  be  harmful  to  some  species  and  beneficial  to 
others,    but  all  are  affected." 


This  statement  is  true 
the  forest.  The  analys 
as  "old  growth"  has,  or 
as  wildlife  habitat.  0 
In  such  habitat   or   find 


all   successional    (structural)    stages   in 
may  have  meant   to  point  out  such  arguments 
suspected   to  have,    unique  attributes 
or  several,    species  are    found   primarily 


this   point,    it  has  become  obvi 
rthern   spotted   owl  was  of  prima 

Is  appears   to  be  a   prime  object 


wl  Is  a  surrogate  for  those  species  of  wildlife  t 
o  require  or  find  optimum  habitat  in  "old  growth, 
or   this  emphasis  on  the  welfare  of  spotted   owls  d 


portance   in   the  selected 
breeding   pairs  of  spotted 


There  are  now  some  25  pairs  o 
listed  as  "threatened"  within 
planning  area.  The  plan  alio 
for  16  pairs  or  a  36  percent 
in  the  numbers  of  a  species  t 
should  be  clearly  and  emphati 
action,  If  repeated  by  other 
Service,    might   not  push   the  n 


3.      This  questio 


f  northern  spotted   owls    (a   species 
the  State  of  Oregon)    found   on   the 
ws,    through  a   reduction   in  habitat, 
decrease.      This  dramatic   reduction 
dentifled  by   the  State  as   "threatened" 
cally   stated.      I  also  wonder   if  such 
BLM  districts  and   the   U.S.    Forest 
orthern   spotted   owl   toward   endangered 
be  explored . 
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2-13 


2-14 


Perhaps  this  statement  Is  the  best  that  can  b< 
of  information.  If  so,  it  points  out  a  serioi 
planning  process.  Allocations  are  being  made 
knowledge  on  critical  aspeots  of  the  non-timbi 
statements  on  page  2-36   list  expenditures  by 


one- 


Kit. 


expenditure  data  that  was 
apparent  discrepancy 

d  to  be  reconciled. 


of  the  area  than  was  reported 
reported  is  shaky.  At  any  rat 
hunter  use  data  and  expenditur 


"Hunting  activity.. .Is  projected  to 

This  probably  is  deer  and  elk  huntln 

Increasing  demand  for  such  sport.  The  alteration  in  the 

distribution  of  "successional  stages'1  (page  1-1)  that  is  anti 

over  the  next  10  decades  would  be  expected,  along  with  the  in 

mileage  of  roads,  to  decrease  deer  and  elk  habitat  markedly. 

This  decrease  in  deer  and  elk  habitat  conditions  due  to  stead 
reduction  in  forage  areas  (openings  In  grass/forb  or  shrub/se 
stages),  is  not  clearly  analyzed  and  presented  in  this  docume 
In  turn,  the  secondary  effects  on  hunter  associated  recreatio 
not  evaluated.   Both  should  be.   If  they 


t  been  evaluated  thoroughly, 
jld  be  both  negative  and  dram 
10  decade  analysis  frame. 


It  appe 


Page  3-2 

The  expressions  of  impac 


to  put  into  perspective  as  presented.   It  would  be  easi 
if  the  acreage  figures  were  followed  by  the  percent  of 


under  BLM  pla 


Page  3-23 

If,  indeed,  some  species  of  wildlife  are  prima 
"old  growth"  then  the  reduction  of  these  speci 
(as  stated  in  your  document) — the  reduction  is 
certain.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  places  wh 
of  the  proposed  action  are  presented  in  "softe 
circumstances  warrant.  Positive  (i.e.,  desira 
are  described  by  the  use  of  definite  words  such 
adverse  effects  are  described  with  "are  possibl 


The  statement  "The  resulting  forest  is  not  a  natural  successional 
stage,  but  a  very  simplified  one"  is  extremely  important  and  should 
be  explored  in  much  greater  detail.  This  is  particularly  applicable 
to  considerations  of  diversity.   The  timber  management  actions 


2-16 


anticipated  (even-aged  managemen 
as  site  preparation,  planting  as 
of  competing  vegetation  with  her 
several  commercial  thinnings,  an 
that  can  be  expected  to  dramatic 
of  the  structure  and  species  coa 
(vertical  diversity  components), 
stand-diversity  (horizon 
Umized   by   reducing 


clearcuttlng,  broadcast  burning 
regeneration  technique,  control 
cldes, 


in 


Hversity  component 
~ly  seres  (by 


planting,  control  of  competing  vegetation,  and  fertilization)  and 
by  cutting  stands  well  before  the  emergence  of  "old  growth" 
characteristics.   By  the  10th  decade  of  such  management  on  timber 
production  lands  (page  1-1),  82  percent  of  the  forest  is  anticipated 
to  be  in  pole/sapling  and  young  2nd  growth  stands.  The  contrast 
along  edges  between  these  stands  will  be  relatively  small  and  the 
stands  will  be  of  simple  structure  (compared  to  "natural"  stands) 
due  to  reduced  species  composition  and  comparatively  wide  spacing 
insured  by  planting  and  thinning  regimes.  The  mature  and  old-growth 
segments  are  projected  to  be  reduced  (page  1-1)  from  32  percent 
of  the  forest  stands  to  9  percent  over  a  10-decade  period.   And, 
only  9  percent  will  be  in  grass/forb  and  brush/seedling  stages. 
In  addition,  the  pole/sapling  and  young  2nd  growth  conditions,  which 
are  anticipated  to  make  up  82  percent  of  the  forest  land  in 
question,  are  generally  recognized  by  wildlife  biologists  as  the 
least  productive  of  the  stages  in  the  number  of  wildlife  species 
supported  and  wildlife  blomass.  While  not  a  precise  statement, 
such  stand  conditions  have  been  called  "biological  deserts"  to  make 
the  point  of  reduced  diversity  and  density  of  vertebrate  wildlife 
supported  by  such  stands. 

simplification  has,  in  my  opinion, 
itions  of  any  discussed  in  this  document. 
sntially  dramatic  impacts  in  so  summary  a 
with  an  incomplete  picture  of  the 
fe  of  your  forest  management  plan. 

=  tion  of  the  areas  in  early  seres  from  31* 
f  the  timber  production  lands  is  anticipated 
like  reduction  in  wildlife  populations  using 


t  of  the  area  to 
a  like  decline  i 

word  "possible" 


find  their  only  or  op 
nstances  is  deceiving. 


eliminate  much  of  the 

forage  produc 

tion  anticipated 

.   In  addition, 

the  amount  or  land  in 

such  seres  is 

anticipated  to 

be  reduced  71 

percent  (page  1-1)  ov 

er  10  decades. 

In  other  words 

,  the  cuts  will 

not  even  replace  the 

existing  area 

in  such  seres  and  the  production 

of  forage  in  those  cu 

ts  will  be  int 

entionally  and  d 

ramatically 

reduced  by  management 

practices  to 

enhance  rapid  fu 

11  stocking  with 

minimum  competition  from  plants  tha 

t  are  primary  de 

forage . 

If  the  changes  in  the 

distribution 

of   stand  conditi 

ons  anticipated 

on  page  1-1  do  Indeed 

intensify  ove 

-  the  10-deeade 

period,  there 

will  be  an  increasing 

pressure  by  d 

eer  and  elk  on  a 

constantly 

diminishing  amount  of 

sslonal  stages. 

Earlier 

statements  (page  1-18 

give  the  imp 

"ession  that  damage  to  young 

conifers  by  deer  and 

elk  is  already 

a  problem  that 

requires  such 

expensive  protection 

measures  as  pi 

icing  of  plastic 

tubing  around 

1  seedlings.  If  this  1 

3  a  problem  when  31  percent  of 

the  area  is 

in  early  seres,  what 

rfill  be  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  when  only 

1   9  percent  of  the  area 

is  in  such  condition? 

The  document  does  not 

mention  any  r 

eduction  in  deer 

(except  for  periodic 

losses  of  up  t 

3  50  percent  in 

extremely  severe 

winters  -  page  3-21 ). 

Therefore,  c 

in  it  be  assumed 

that  the  long 

term  average  populati 

on  level  will 

ipproximate  present  levels? 

If  so,  what  damage  by 

deer  and  elk 

to  conifer  seedl 

ings  in  the 

decreasing  areas  in  early  seres?  Is  control  of  dee 

r   and  elk  numbers 

anticipated  if  this  ex 

:ours?  Do  you 

anticipate  that 

deer  and  elk 

numbers  will  decline 

as  hiding  cove 

-  increases  and 

survival  cover 

and  forage  areas  deer 

ease?  This  wo 

jld  seem  most  likely  but  is  not 

treated  in  your  analy 

sis?  How  do  these  anticipated 

deer,  elk,  and 

hunting  responses  fit 

against  the  goals  and  object! 

tea   of  the  Oregon 

Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  for 

this  area?  Has 

the  required 

coordination  taken  place.   The  enti 

~e  EIS  is  severe 

ly  lacking  in 

the  entire  area  of  anticipated  deer 

and  elk  and,  in 

response  to  the  projected  forest  ma 

lagement  regime. 
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Again, there  are  titillating 
the  "corridor  management  pla 
"special  management  because 
way  a  reviewer  can  evaluate 
activities  without  knowing  m 


f  information  presented  here 
and  the  36,500  acres  selected  for 
wildlife  values."  But,  there  is  n 

benefits  or  consequences  of  such 

details. 


There 

is  a  5-year 

imber  sale  plan  presented.  This  was 

obviously 

prepa 

ed  prior  to 

he  issuance  of  this  EIS 

and  the  preferred 

alterr 

of  act 

intention  to 

follow  th 

plan 

ven  though  it  now  c 

nflicts  with  the 

chosen  alter 

native? 

Is  there  assurance 

that  t 

e  sale  plan  will 

be  modified 

the  v 

ability  of  t 

e  wild 

lfe  plans,  whate 

Her  they  are, 

in  the 
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under 

estimated  t 

le  negati 

to  re 

tain  enough 

snags  to 

maxim 

urn  populati 

maint 

ained  under 

the  fore 

quite 

possible  t 

management  alter 

iatives. 

made 

(and  evalua 

ted)  to  a 

per 


the 


y  excavators  is  appropriate.   However, 
ely  that  such  snag  levels  can  be 
forest  management  regime  described.   It  is 

ourse,  this  requires  that  plans  be 
e  those  goals  and  objectives.  As 
the  plan  being  evaluated  in  the  EIS  is,  in  actuality,  a  forest 
management  plan,  this  should  be  done.  Certainly  BLM  has  enough 
experience  complying  with  the  State  of  Oregon's  safety  requlations 
to  Judge  the  impacts  on  snag  numbers.  The  analysis  of  the  impacts 

wildlife  is  cursory,  less  detailed  than  it  should  and  could  be, 

and  average  size  over  time  that  is  probable.   A3  presented,  this 
is  a  "best  case"  analysis  as  opposed  to  the  "worst  case"  used 
elsewhere.  There  should  be  a  detailed  analysis  to  show  the 
probabilities  of  attaining  the  chosen  snag  level  and  the  associated 
co3ts  in  terms  of  wood  production  foregone.  Such  techniques  exist. 
To  state  a  HFP  objective— say  of  a  60  percent  snag  level— with 
no  real  idea  of  if  or  how  it  is  to  be  achieved  is  not  satisfactory 
in  so  important  an  EIS. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  such  an  analysis  be  done  and  the 
consequences  of  the  alternatives,  particularly  the  chosen 
alternative,  on  cavity  nesting  wildlife  revealed  clearly  and 


Page  3-27 

The  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  the  transportation  system  on  deer 
and  elk  is  inadequate.  It  is  essentially  no  analysis  at  all.  T 
is  a  considerable  volume  of  literature  that  would  lend  itself  to 
such  analysis.  How  many  acres  of  elk  habitat  will  be  adversely 
influenced?  What  will  be  the  overall  decline 
suitability?  What  is  the  anticipated  impact 
in  habitat  suitability  and/or  elk  and  deer  nu 


The 


)  1  y  s  :  = 


the 


road  closure 
How  effectiv 
Does  BLM  int 


lng  references  to 
be  in  the  past? 


iforce  road  closures  and  to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  such 
:tions?  There  has  been  little  evidence  to  date  that  merely  gati 
id  signing  roads  is  effective  and  such  actions  are  being 
icreasingly  ridiculed  as  "lip  service"  by  State  wildlife  agencie 


together  and  applied.   The  possibility  of  additive  harmful  or 
synergistic  effects  of  the  combination  of  these  two  should  be 
discussed.   I  assume  that  no  information  is  available  on  this 
question  or  the  analysts  would  have  examined  it.   I  would  suggest 
some  such  statement  as:   "Both  herbicides  and  die3el  oil  are 
suspected  to  have  some,  but  poorly  tested,  impacts  on  wildlife. 
Herbicides  and  diesel  oil  are  mixed  together  for  application.  We 
do  not  know  if  the  suspected  harmful  effects  of  herbicides  and 
diesel  oil  are  additive  or  if  synergistic  influences  arise."  Agai 
that's  needed  plain  talk. 
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of  herbicides  seem 
f  some  experiments 
be  adverse  impacts 


say  that  there  are  reasons 
Dme  experience)  to  suspect 
Lldlife.  But,  the  data  is 


However,  this  analysis  skirts 
The  analysts  that  prepared  th 
to  whom  analysis  is  entrusted 
though  it  may  be,  about  the  i 
could  be  several,  probably  mo 


■  .  !e 


negativ 


ide 


nt  11 


outwe 

ighed  by  t 

by  a 

forth 
Blys 

"ight 

Page 

3-29 

In  di 
refer 

ence3 

ng  '1 

the  issue  by  avoiding  a  conclusion, 
report  are,  by  definition,  experts 

What  is  their  conclusion,  tentative 
pact  of  herbicides  on  wildlife?  There 

ts  on  wildlife  but  we  will  proceed 
sgative  impacts  are  proven  and 
;rbicides  are  not  harmful  to  wildlife; 


ill  proceed  with 


that  BLM,  in 


proceed  with  t 

e  use  o 

I"  the 

diesel 

strengthened  by  plain 

talk. 

The  f 

may  be  adverse 

effects 

of  t 

le  dies 

However,  there 

ffici 

;nt  date 

potential  impacts.  Th 

erefo 

*e,  we 

of  diesel  oil 

arrier. 

'  Ev 

rybody 

Pages  3-28  and 

3-29 

The  EIS  3ays  t 

at  herb 

icide 

and  d 

for  her 

jicides 

there  is 

e  effec 

-s  on  wj 

ldlife.  Th 

!  insufficient  t 

o  accuratel 

ier  on 

nimals 

..."  The 

such  kn 

jwledge 

intends  to 

carrie 

-.  The 

EIS  would  b 

wing  is 

suggested :  "There 

il  carr 

er  on  u 

lldlife. 

ilting  st 


field  and  hardwood  stands  (mostly  alder) 
be  accomplished  by  activities  "similar  to 
id  timing  these  actions  "similar  to 
limited  by  MFP  quidelines.  The  sizes  and 
ic  impacts  on  wildlife.  The  analysts  have 
t  governed  by  guidelines  and  then  not  judged 
ans  on  wildlife.  Sizes  of  clearcuts  (and 

elk  use  and  bird  diversity.  These 
i   no  matter  whether  the  "actions  similar 


i  for 


words,  there  are  environmental  impacts  involved  and  these  should 
be  carefully  analyzed  and  detailed  for  the  reader.  These  impacts 
have  not  been  addressed. 

The  analysis  on  the  impacts  of  the  removal  of  such  vegetation  is 
quite  cursory.  The  questions  of  the  additions  to  forage  supply 
for  deer  and  elk  and  to  overall  diversity  can  be  explored  in  much 
more  detailed  fashion  on  the  basis  of  data  already  presented  in 
this  document — either  in  acreage  or  in  terms  of  browse  and  forage 
per  acre.  The  elimination  of  size  and  timing  constraints  is  a 


document, 


There  have  been  references,  throughout  t 
separately  discussed,  individual  actions  that  are  anticipated  to 
have  adverse  impacts  on  deer  and  elk  welfare.   Additional  examples 
are  found  here,  such  as:   "  —  removal  of  these  stands  could  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  elk;"  "elimination  of  these  stands  would 

decrease  this  essential  habitat;"  " unremoved  slash  impedes  [deer 

and  elk]  movements;"  etc. 

By  this  stage  in  the  document,  it  has  become  apparent  that  many 
differing  actions  will  lead  to  many  negative  impacts  on  deer  and 
elk.  But,  these  items  are  so  dispersed  throughout  the  analysis 
that  the  sum  of  these  largely  additive  impacts,  is  neither  clearly 
nor  forthrightly  presented.  What  is  the  impact  anticipated  on  elk 


I  and  deer 
each  deca 
impacts? 


The  analys 
impossible  for  a  rea 
made. 


misleading.   Such 

statements  above, 
unjustifiably.  If 
purpose  of  an  EIS 
Every  effort  shoul 
importantly,  to  co 


a  percent  of  the  population)  expected 
period  from  the  combination  of  these 
soft  in  this  regard  that  it  is 

the  trade-offs  that  have  been 


it£. 


uld 


probabili 


In 


the  statements 
3t  is  anticipated  say  so. 
sequences  of  anticipated 
forthright  and,  perhaps 
ion  of  forthrightness. 


"The  construction  of  new  roads  could  fempha 
harassment  of  wildlife  and  eliminate  [empha 
one-half  mile  of  these  roads  as  useable  elk 
habitat."  The  literature,  which  is  insuffi 

harassment  of  deer  and  elk.  This  is  anothe 


Clo 


EIS 


on  wildlife  will  be  much  more  profound 
perusal.  Detailed  examination  reveals 
impacts,  the  tendency  to  spread  discus: 
(particularly  deer  and  elk)  in  discret< 

as  opposed  to  nebulous  possibilities;  ; 


to  think  that  the  impacts 
than  appeared  upon  first 
cursory  analysis  of  many 
Lon  of  the  impacts 
paragraphs  throughout  th 
3cribe  distinct  probabili 

itages)  in  discus 
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The  negative  impacts  on 
proposed  action,  than  un 
likely  to  be  profound  an 
in  terms  of  species  and 


ildlife,  though  probably  less  under  the 

mostly  negative.   The  magnitude,  both 
osses  within  species,  is  frequently 
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Clearcutting  is  anticipated  to  increase  food  supplies  for  deer  an 
elk  with  forage  production  peaking  6-8  years  after  cutting.  This 
statement  must  be  put  into  context  (see  the  earlier  comments  made 
in  reference  to  pages  2-19  and  3-?**).  The  forage  produced  from 
a  site  that  is  planted  within  1  year  of  cutting,  on  areas  of 
intensive  site  preparation  with  herbicide  control  of  competing  br 
leaved  vegetation,  will  be  much  less  than  that  expected  with 
"natural  regeneration."  Also,  while  cutting  does  provide  forage 

anticipated  to  decline  steadily  (page  1-1).  The  areas  in  forage 
area  status  (grass/forb  and  brush/seedling  stages)  goes  from  31* 
percent  at  present  to  36,  25,  23,  and  9  percent  i 
5th,  and  10th  decade,  respectively  (page  1-1). 


t,  2nd, 


Respectfully 


changed,   see  Chapter   3,   Impacts  on  Animals, 


BLM's  coordination  with  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  am 
(ODFW)  is  governed  by  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  betwei 
agencies.  In  addition,  both  agencies  are  members  of  tr 
Washington  Interagency  Wildlife  Habitat  committee.  There 
yearly  coordination  meeting  between  BLM  and  ODFW  Commission 

coordination  between  agencies  at  the  field  office  level. 


[he 


he  timber  harvesting  limitations  are  readily  available  at  the  BLM 
istricts,  some  local  public  agencies  and  all  public  and  college 
ibraries  in  the  South  Coast  and  surrounding  areas.  Specifically, 
hey  may  be  found  in  the  Josephine  Final  Timber  Management  EIS  (p. 
-4),  BLM  Timber  Management  FEIS  -  1975  (p. 1-44,  1-17  and  18)  and  the 
ongressional  report  mentioned  in  the  text.  Therefore,  these 
imitations  are  incorporated  by  reference  in  accordance  with  CEQ 
egulations  40  CFR  Part  1502.21. 
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Page  3-36  of  the 


indication  of  thei 


DEIS  stated  that  impacts  to 
success  would  be  dependent  upon  impacts  to  the  a\ 

is  based  on  the  significant  adverse 
iona  identified  in  Impacts  to  Animals. 
In  such  a  long-term  worst  case  scenario,  associated  wildlife  sight- 
seeing and  hunting  use  would  be  significantly  impacted,  especially  if 

reduced.  Hunting  and  sightseeing  use  may  relocate  to  other  areas 
where  quality  experiences  are  available.  Increasing  demand  for  the 
use  of  the  quality  hunting  areas  may  require  changes  in  the  current 
approaches  for  setting  seasons  and  bag  limits  by  the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife.   The  section  on  Impacts  to  Recreation  has 

and  wildlife  sightseeing. 
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ught.  Table 
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Lake  Plaza  South.  Suit 
Lakewood.  CO  B0228 


2-26    BLM  has  no 
2-27    The  DEIS 


The  proposed  MFP  limi 
40  acres.  Chapter  3,  Imp 
Other  Forest  Management  Tre 


September  9,  1980 


Mr.  Murl  W.  Storms 
State  Director 
Oregon  State  Office 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon   97208 


Pe-i 


Mr.  Storms: 


Thank  you  for  your  request  of  August  26,  1980,  for  comments  on  the 
draft  environmental  statement  for  the  proposed  timber  management 
project  in  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units  of  Coos 
Bay  District,  Oregon.   Pursuant  to  Section  102(2)(C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  and  the  Council's 
regulations,  "Protection  of  Historic  and  Cultural  Properties"  (36 
CFR  Part  800) ,  we  have  determined  that  your  DES  mentions  properties 
of  cultural  and  historical  significance;  however,  we  need  more 
information  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  undertaking  on 
Please  furnish  additional  data  indicating: 


n  106  of  the  Nat 

onal  Historic  Preservation 

Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C 

Sec.  U70f,  as  ai 

•  ■:■-.,  >     :•  t  .  : 320). 

demonstrate  that 


properties  included  in  or  that  may  be  eligible  for  inclusio 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  are  located  within  the 
f  environmental  impact,  and  the  undertaking  will  not  affect 
ch  property.   In  making  this  determination,  the  Council 
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—evidence  that  you  have  consulted  the  latest  edition  of  the 
National  Register  (Federal  Register,  March  18,  1980,  and  its 
monthly  supplements!! 

—evidence  of  an  effort  to  ensure  the  identification  of  properties 
eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register,  including  evidence 
of  contact  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  whose 
comments  should  be  included  in  the  final  environmental 
|   (FES). 


Curry  Timber  Management 


2.   Properties  included  in  or  that  may  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Register  are  located  within  the  area  of  environmental 
impact,  and  the  undertaking  will  or  will  not  affect  any  such 
property.   In  cases  where  there  will  be  an  effect,  the  FES  should 
contain  evidence  of  compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  through  the  Council's  regulations  (36  CFR 
Part  800). 
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Room  310 ,  Court 


COOS-CUM  COUNCIL  Of  GOVERNMENTS 


REGIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 


September    22,    1980 


PO    BOX  647 

NORTH  BEND.  OREGON  97459 

756-2563 


ghouse  Review 


Oregon  State  Direct 
Bureau  of  Land  Mana 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


re:   OMB  Circular  A-95  Areawide  Clear 
Applicant:   Bureau  of  Land  Manag 
Project:   South  Coast  Timber  Management  Plan, 
Environmental  Impact  Statement 

The  subject  project  was  formally  reviewed  on  September  18, 
1980,  by  this  areawide  clearinghouse  as  called  for  in  Part 
I,  OMB  Circular  A-95,  Revised  (Part  IV,  Federal  Register, 
Volume  41,  No.  8  ,  pp  .  2052-2056).   The  Council's  vote  on 
comments  to  the  project  was  made  after  studying  the  informa- 
tion sent  with  the  application  and  hearing  testimony  from 
staff  and  other  local  agencies.   The  vote  reflects  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  find  valid  concerns  and/or  reasons  to  advo- 
cate the  project.   As  such,  the  fundin?  agency  should  give 
full  weight  in  considering  the  vote  as  an  evaluation  of  the 
project's  impact,  involvement  with  other  local  programs,  and 
for  conformance  to  local  management  plans. 

The  Council  voted  to  direct  Council  staff  to  prepare  a  reso- 
lution on  the  plan.   The  resolution  will  be  formally  adopted 
at  the  Council's  October  16,  1980  meeting  and  forwarded  to 
you  by  October  20,  1930. 


sincerely, 


r,-l 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  land  Management 
P.O.   Sox  2965 
Portland,  Or.      97208 

Re:   South  Coast-Curry  Oraft  Timber  Management  EIS 

Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  the  areawide  clearinghouse  procedures  as  specified  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-95,  as  revised,  the  Coos- 
Curry  Council  of  Governments  on  September  11,  1980,  reviewed  the  South 
Coast-Curry  Oraft  Timber  Management  Environmental  Impact  Statement  from 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

After  careful  consideration  the  Council  unanimously  acted  to  unfavorably 
review  this  Draft  EIS  because  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  not  ade- 
quately addressed  the  social  and  economic  impacts  of  changing  practices 
and  because  they  have  not  addressed  the  social  and  economic  impacts  in  the 
reduction  in  allowable  cuts.  Further,  we  urge  them  to  work  carefully  with 
the  coalition  formed  on  the  south  coast  in  reviewing  the  revised  management 
practices  and  allowable  cuts  so  that  the  economic  base  of  this  area  is 
appropriately  sustained. 

please 
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September  22,   1980 
HI   'MURPHY    (  OMI'AM 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Ore.  97208 

Mr.  Bill  Leavell : 

After  reviewing  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  it  seems  that  your  agency  is  promoting  the  proposal  to  reduce 
the  allowable  cut  by  16/MMBF  per  year.  The  study  devotes  15  pages  to 
5-2  |  wildlife  considerations  and  less  than  one  page  to  economic  impact  on  the 
industry  and  surrounding  communities. 

Study  any  of  the  national  polls  and  you  will  see  that  the  economy  is 
the  most  important  issue  on  them  all.  Your  proposal  is  both  inflationary 
and  recessionary  at  the  same  time.   It  is  inflationary  in  that  it  reduces 
the  supply  of  raw  material  which  will  drive  the  price  higher.   It  is  recess 
ionary  in  that  it  reduces  jobs.. .200  by  your  own  figures. 

The  alternative  which  increases  the  allowable  cut  to  370/MMBF  and 
creates  620  new  jobs  while  still  operating  on  a  sustained  yield  is  the  only 
logical  proposal  to  be  considered. 


Thank  you  for  your  considerat 


cc:  Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
463  Russell  Bldg. 
Washington,  O.C.  20510 

Senator  Bob  Packwood 
1317  Dirksen  Bldg. 
Washington  O.C.  20515 
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Myrtle  Point   Public   Schools 

District  No.  41     Coos  County 
Myrtle  Point.   Oregon      97458 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 


Statement  Opposing  BLM's  Env 


Dear  S 

It  has 


tment  has  developed  an  Environment 
ly  enlarge  upon  the  intent  of 
ent  that  your  EIS  is  designed 
r_  Coos  County  forest  lands:   which 


e  0  &  C  Act  of  1937. 

It  is 

circumvent  the  pres 

:ribed  use 

ch  is  the  selling,  c 

atting,  and 

anxious  about  your 

jnpublished 

its  particular  geographic  area 

s  a  whole.   BLM  inte 

tference  in 

atly  influence  the  financial 

Environmental  Impact 

Statement? 

sent  input?  If  your 

response 

world  do  you  expect 

all  the  facts.  Who 

represented 

Severance  Tax  laws)  wi 
with  your  EIS  effort, 


was  disasterous 
55.54  to  $11,13 


be  the  loss  of  jobs,  reduced  money  cir 
es,  fewer  families  being  able  to  send 

what  should  be  local  prerogative. 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Sept.  22,  1980 
Page  2 


Please  send  m 
in  designing 
Coos  County. 


BLM's  effort 


I  will  be  meeting  with  representatives  of  all  Coos  County  school  district 
this  week  and  I'm  certain  that  they  will  join  together  to  put  an  injunctl 
against  any  proposal  that  may  produce  a  negative  factor  for  the  County's 
approximate  20,000  students.  Please  include  me  on  your  mailing  list  when 
information  pertinent  to  the  BLM's  EIS,  etc.,  is  being  distributed. 

Is  the  BLM  recommending  that  the  federal  government  maintain  present  leve 
of  funding  to  local  governments,  irregardless  of  harvest?  Like  past  soil 
plans  (wheat),  the  federal  government  should  subsidize  counties  for  not 
Ing  and/or  harvesting  timber  products.  Isn't  it  amazing:  when  governmen 
bemoans  the  absolute  need  of  a  flourishing  economy,  the  BLM  presents  a  ma 
plan  to  add  to  the  woes  of  an  already-crippled  timber  industry.  The  Sout 
Coalition  has  presented  alternatives  to  the  BLM's  proposal 


I  urge  yo 


ughtful 


Sincerely, 

Gerald  J.  Bennett,  Superinten< 


Delbert  Leep,  Myrtle  Point  District  Board  Chair 

State  Representative  Bill  Grannell 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield 

Senator  Bob  Packwood 

Congressman  Jim  Weaver 

Jim  Sedingfield,  Attorney 

Harold  Walton,  Timber  Industry  Representative 


October  1979;  EIS  scoping  meeting  in  November  1979;  the 
circulation  for  comment  in  August  1980;  and  the  public  1 
October  1,  1980.   All  the  above  events  were  well  publicize 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


NATIONAL   PARK  SERVICE 


September  23,    1980 


percent  wo 

The  proposed  action  was  developed  by  the  Coos  Bay  District  Manager 
with  public  input  through  the  Bureau  planning  process.  The  alterna- 
tives were  developed  through  the  planning,  EIS  scoping  process  and 
public  input.  The  EIS  Team,  listed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  4,  prepared 
the  EIS.   The  EIS  is  a  description  of  the  proposed  action  and  alter- 


EIS 


Feder 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell 
State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


We  have  reviewed  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for 
Timber  Management  in  the  South-Coast-Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units, 
Oregon,  and  have  no  comments  to  offer. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Glenn  D.  Galllson 
Associate  Regional  Director, 
Planning  and  Resource  Pres 


« 


Oregon  State     *  i 
Bureau  a''   Land  Management 

«  2-65 
Por«  m, 


. 


In  these  days  when  in  varyin     degrees  -if  radical  competition 
••iips  often  reoresented  by  Lna        latey    tni    rmi        i  tun  duals, 
sone  form  of  compromise  can  be  the  only  solution  if  the  needs  of  the  area 
are  to  be  served.     Your  prooosed  Alternative  as  outlined  in  the  EIS  on 
South   "oast-:urry  ST'  reals   like  such  a  compromise  and  will  have  the 
suDoort  of  this  spokesman  for  ~n  Irenon  -ecreation-oriented  organization. 

Recreation,  ocr  se,   is  considered  therein,  but  only  as 
n.-i  dental  to  timber  management  olannine.     The  recreational  onoortunitos 
present  in  this  reg-  on  a-e  utilized  by  many  of  our  /embers,   alone  with 
many  others;  more  important  to  us  is  the  economic  stability  for  a 
timber  dependent  com-iunity.     "'ithout  jobs  wh   -h   In  part  suooort  our 
leisure  tj-e  activities,   there  cou'  II  1    pa-ticioation. 

This  planning  sho  J.d  »ro-  i~e  substantial  emplc  ent  on  a  firm  basis. 
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OREGON  COAST 
SPORTSMEN'S  COUNCIL 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  3ox  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


One  of  the  things  that  should  be  stated  clea 
wildlife.  Before  one  can  really  evaluate  th 
will  have  on  wildlife,  the  objectives  set  fo 

The  corridor  concept  seems  to  be  a  new  way  t 
wildlife  considering  the  checkerboard  patter 
the  private  timber  operators  do  not  consider 
made  an  effort  to  plan  cooperatively  with  ot 
coordinate  its  planning  with  their  efforts? 
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One  of  the  things 
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ffort  to  soft  peddle  the  negative  effects  on  wildlife  by 
words!  When  negative  effects  are  expected  the  writers  have 
rds  that  convey  the  impression  that  maybe  wildlife  will  be 
ly  when  in  fact  it  is  a  hi=hly  probably  negative  impact.   This 
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with  the  document  if  the  effect 

s  on  wildlife  were  all 

contained  in  one  s 

ection  of  the  document  rather  th 

an  being  dispersed  throughout 

the  DEIS.  Many  of 

the  actions  proposed  will  lead 

to  negative  effects  on  deer 

and  elk  population 

s,  however,  these  negative  effec 

ts  are  not  clearly  spelled 

out  in  the  DEIS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  should  h 

ave  stated  an  estimated 

decline  in  deer  and  elk  numbers  as  part  of  this  an 

alysis.   It  would  help  the 

readers  of  the  DEI 

sequences  the  proposed 

actions  will  have 

regarding  wildlife.   Again,  the 

way  negative  effects  on 

wildlife  are  prese 

nted  in  the  document,  almost  as 

if  the  writers  were  trying 

to  disguise  them  a 

nd  hide  them,  is  not  good.   All 

impacts  should  be  honestly 

irly  evaluated  by  the  public.   I 

ative  estimate  of 

the  anticipated  loss  of  deer  and 

elk  as  a  part  of  this 

document. 

Although  our  organ 

izations  primary  concern  is  with 

wildlife,  we  are  also 

wise  management  of  our  timber  r 

esources  for  maximum 

economic  benefits. 

We  question  a  number  of  things 

in  this  regard.  We  ieriously 

question  the  credi 

ts  for  intensive  management.   We 

doubt  that  intensive  manage- 

ment  will  provide 

the  benefits  3LM  expects.   Based 

on  our  observations,  most 

intensive  manageme 

nt  is  just  talk  and  little  actio 

We  also  question  t 

he  change  in  the  minimum  harvest 

age  to  50  years  rafiher  than 

80  years.   If  the 

50  year  figure  is  accurate,  were 

you  wrong  when  you  planned 

for  an  80  year  har 

vest  age? 

Is  there  a  saiety 

factor  built  into  this  plan  to  provide  for  natural  disasters 

such  as  fire,  wind 

blow  down,  and  disease?   If  we 

are  to  accept  the  credits 

for  intensive  management  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  subtractions  to  provide 

a  cushion  for  natural  disasters. 

Lso  concerned  with  providing  for 
it  of  our  public  lands.  We  do  not  wa 
at  the  expense  of  long  term  stability.  Those 
who  continually  harp  on  the  loss  of  jobs  have 
logs  from  their  private  timber  linds  to  creat 
industry.   We  do  not  believe  the  allowable  cu 


bility  through  the  wise 
terra  economic  benefits 
of  the  timber  industry 

eliminate  the  export  of 

timber  products 
be  raised  above  2l8  MHBF. 


only  highly  probable 


The  Oregon  Coast 
1772  W,  Juniper 
Coos  Say,  Oregon   97** 20 

cc.  Paul  oanger,  jistrict 
Bureau  of  Land  Man a gem 
Coos  3ay,  Oregon 


Those  of  us  concerned  with  wildlife  are  seriously  concerned  with  -naintaining 
habitat  diversity.  The  D^IS  gives  the  reader  the  impression  that  the  welfare 
of  the  spotted  owl  was  the  rrost  important  consideration  in  your  claiming. 
There  should  be  a  clear  cut  differentiation  between  your  efforts  to  provide 
for  the  spotted  owl  and  to  provide  habitat  diversity  in  the  3313  so  that  the 
reader  is  not  led  to  believe  that  the  only  reason  to  leave  blocks  of  old 
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added  to  Cha 


ied  in  Appendix  / 


Oregon  Depar 


The  text  has  been  changed,  see  Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Ani 

See  response  to  comment  2-10  plus  expanded  discussior 
diversity  in  Chapter  1,  Purpose  and  Need  and  Proposed 


describes  the  youngest  age 

year  MHA  was  proposed  bee; 
wood  production  over  the  ne 
Alternative  6,  Chapter  1. 


and  timber  managemen 


P.  0.  Box  244 
Gardiner,  Oregon  97441 
September  29,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


Hie  Bui  eau 


12-1  | 

1.  The  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  impact 
regard  to  impacts  on  the  local  human  popula 

12-2  J 

2.  47,000  Acres  of  commercial  forest  land  and 
and  elk. 

3.  The  loss  of  jobs  and  needed  wood  fiber  duri 
and  unstable  time. 

would  be  le 


sf  the  people  should  come  before  that 
seems  to  give  precedence  to  the  pres 
au  of  Land  Management  has  proposed  se 


the  wildlife.  H 
groups  and  thei 
1  alternatives  t 


riginal  pla 


ativ 


Alt 

should  be  thoughtfully  con 

The  resulting  loss  of  jobs 
preserving  as  much  wildlif 
reasonable  compromise  on  t 

Thank  you  for  your  support 


of  Coos  County 


12-2    About  36,500 
Appendix  F). 


BARBARA  TRONSRUE 


2410  Arthur  Drive 
Reedsport,  OR  97467 
September  29,  1980 


rshed  and  fish  prote 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon   97208 


timber  land. 

Being  a  resident  o 

the  wood  products  industry, 

Environmental  Impact  Statem 

The  basic  ideas  are  sound, 
Elk  herds  for  example  in  re 
economy  of  the  South  Coast 


of  Land  Mami^Ti.nf 
Jth  Coast  Area  for 


change  of  the  Coos  Bay 


going  to  extremes  by  using  the  Spotte 

in  need  of  stimulation  not  regression. 

favor  are  1  and  2  proposed  by  Bureau 
ew  jobs  created  by  a  increase  in  the  t 
s  the  proper  prescription. 
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l.\TER\ATIONAI.   l(0()l)U()RKi:RS  OF  AMERICA 


=  t  or  1937  provides. 
Sincerely , 

Harold  L.  Walton 
Financial  Secretary- 
Business  Agent 


?eptember  29,  1080 


Oregon  State  Director  911. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


14-1 
14-2  | 


this  local  unions  attention  that  B.L.M  has  dev 
imental  statement  that  will  change  the  Intent  c 
1937. 

his  statement  was  not  made 


we  understand  the  allowable  cut  Is  to  be  reduced, this  concerns 
our  people  greatly.  The  local  union  has  lost  over  300  Jobs  In 
the  past  year  by  the  plant  closure  route,  the  companys  have 
stated  to  this  local  that  log  shortages  and  extreme  high  cost 
for  timber  sales  has  forced  them  to  close  the  plants. 

Drk  In  a 


It  becomes  very  hard  to  conceive  that  an  ager cy  of  oi 
ment  would  place  a  greater  burden  on  people  who  are  c 
aid  from  the  federal  extension  progam. 

We  are  wondering  If  S.L.M  has  given  any  thought  to  tt 
taxes  these  unemployed  people  will  be  forced  to  pay, 
school  taxes,  etc.  If  the  allowable  cut  Is  reduced. 


It  would  appear  to  us, 
statement  In  order  for 
atlon  as  the  spotted  c 


Environmental  Impact 
ye  the  same  conslder- 
t  endangered  species. 


beginning  of  Cha 


ade  to  mail  copies  of  the 

id  groups.   Copies  were  a 

Federal  agencies.    In 

vailable  upon  request  at  t 
State  Office. 


i\    all,  approximately  385  copies  of 
ced.    An  additional  480  copies 
spository  Libraries  by  the  Superint 


EIS 


Department  of  Land  Conservation  and  Development 

1175  COURT  STREET  N.E.,  SALEM.  OREGON  97310     PHONE  (503)  378-4926 
September  30,   1980 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 

Dear  Sir: 

He  have  completed  a  review  of  BLM's  Draft  EIS  for  timber  management 

on  Oregon's  south  coast  as  requested  by  the  state  clearinghouse 

(PNRS  8008-4-710).     Basically,   the  DEIS  was  impressive  for   its  conciseness 

without  sacrificing  great   levels  of  detail.     There  are  a  few  points,   however, 

that  could  use  some  clarification  when  the  final   EIS  is  being  developed. 

These  points  deal  primarily  with  the  plan's  consistency  with  Oregon's 

federally  approved  coastal  management  program. 

As  you  point  out  on  page  1-24,  federal    lands  are  excluded  from  CZMA 
requirements.     Where  the   impacts  of  federal   activities  extend  beyond  the 
excluded   lands,   however,   those  activities  are  subject  to  CZMA  provisions. 
Specifically,    in  Oregon  those  activities  must  be  consistent  with  state  laws 
and  the  Goals  or  acknowledged  comprehensive  plans. 

Neither  Coos  or  Curry  County  have  acknowledged  comprehensive  plans  at  this 
time.     Our  review  of  the  Draft  EIS,   then,   dealt  with  the  statewide  and  coastal 
planning  Goals.     Most  of  the  needed   information  for  review  was   included  in  the 
text.     Table  1-6  was  also  helpful    identifying  the  inter-relationship  between 
BLM's  Timber  Management  Plan  and  Oregon's  Coastal  Management  Program.     We 
would   like  to  suggest  some  ways  that  the  Table  could  be  clarified  for  a  more 
accurate  description  of  our  mutual  programs. 

As  a  general  suggestion,  while  all  the  Goals  are  addressed  in  some  manner 
elsewhere  in  the  body  of  the  text,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  specific 
pages  that  leads  to  the  final  determination  of  consistency.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  see  specific  page  citations  in  the  Goal  discussion  column  that 
would  provide  the  necessary  background  information  and  more  detailed 
conclusions. 

The  Goal   1,   Citizen  Involvement,  discussion  should  be  better  documented  in  the 
body  of  the  final  EIS.     We  understand  how  in  this  day  in  age  with  state  and 
federal   regulations  and  citizen  public   interests  groups   it   is  virtually 
impossible  to  prepare  any  type  of  document  of  this  scope  without  inviting 
citizen   input  to  the  plan.     It  _is  an   important  element  to  the  process.     As 
supporting  information  for  Goal   1,   there  should  be  additional  material  either 
in  the  discussion  or  referenced  elsewhere  in  the  text  that  describes  what 


Oregon  State  Director 
September  30,  1980 
Page  3 
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JLM's  citizen  involvement  program  entailed,   at  what  stag 

decision  making.     Knowing  that  BLH's  basic  planning  proc 
participation  where  possible,  this  should  not  be  a  diffi 


It   additio 


Discussion  of  Goal  6  does  not  recognize  data  presented   in  Table  3-2  that  shows 
a  39  percent  increase  in  total    tons  or  slash  burn  related  air  pollutants  in 
the  next  decade  compared  to  the  last.     The  discussion  should  therefore 
reconcile  this  increase  in  air  pollution  with  the  Goal's  intention  to  maintain 
and   improve  the  quality  of  the  air,  water  and  land.      If  a  tradeoff  of  the 
three  has  resulted  in  this  conclusion  to  increase  burning,   that  should  be 
explained. 

Goal   13,  a  Statewide  Planning  Goal   omitted  from  Table  1-6,  clearly  encourages 
energy  conservation.     The  DEIS  describes  timber  management,  particularly 
timber  harvesting,   as  "energy  intensive"  on  page  3-50.     While  timber 
harvesting   is  understandably  an  energy  intensive  operation,  Goal   13  should 
still  be  included  in  Table  1-6.     A  discussion  describing  why  high  levels  of 
energy  consumption  are  necessary  and  what  forest  practices  may  have  been 
considered  that  might  reduce  the  intensity  of  fossil   fuel  consumption  would 
also  be  helpful. 

Sedimentation   in  water  systems   is  both  a  state  and  federal  concern.     The 
state's  concern   is  expressed  in  Implementation  Requirement  2  in  Goal   16  which 
states:   "(F)ederal   agencies  shall   review,  revise,   and  implement  their  plans, 
actions  and  management  authorities  to  maintain  water  quality  and  minimize 
man-induced  sedimentation   in  estuaries."     Since  eroded  sediment  travels 
through  rivers  and  streams  and  eventually  ends  up  in  the  estuary,    it   is  an 
impact  to  the  coastal   zone  occuring  outside  federally  excluded  lands. 
Goal   16,   therefore,  should  also  be  included  in  the  table  accompanied  by  a 
summary  of  the  projected  sediment  reduction  elaborated  on  in  the  text. 

Finally,   buffer  zones  protecting  water  bodies  from  temperature  changes, 
increased  sediment  loads  and  runoff   incorporating  herbicides  are  all    important 
Goal  5,  6,   16  and  19  considerations.     The  text  and  Table  A-3  on  page  1-5  both 
recognize  the  value  of  these  zones  to  riparian  and  aquatic  systems  and  the 
fish  and  wildlife  they  support.     One  question  we  have  relates  to  a  statement 
in  Table  A-3  under  "Proposed  Allocation  and  Rationale"  which  says,   "Herbicides 
will   not  be  used  in  riparian  zones."     It   is  not  clear  whether  the  glossary 
definition  of  "Riparian  Zone"   includes  first-order  and  second  order-streams  as 
a  "body  of  water."     If  not,    it  appears  that  herbicides  could  be  sprayed  on 
land  adjacent  to  first  and  second  order  streams  not  requiring  a  buffer  zone. 
Introduction  of  herbicides,   even  to  lower  order  streams  could  conflict  with 
Goals  5,  6,  16  and  19  because  of  the  pesticide's  mobility,   persistence  and 
toxicity  in  the  aquatic  environment.     It  also  seems  contradictory  to  what 
otherwise  is  an  environmentally  conscientious  plan. 

These  comments  should  not  be  taken  as  a  negative  reflection  on  BLM's  Timber 
Management  Plan.     Rather,   the  plan  does  a  good  job  of  describing  southern 
Oregon  forest  cuts  on  BLM  land  in  the  next  decade  and  explaining  what  the 
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impacts  are  expected  to  be.  The  comments  dealing  with  the  matrix  are 
editorially  related  to  assuring  federal  consistency  with  Oregon's  Coastal 
Management  Program  required  by  Section  307  of  CZMA.  A  statement  of 
consistency  must  be  included  in  the  final  EIS.  We  are  concerned  about 
potential  hercibide  spraying  on  or  near  first  and  second  order  streams. 
Please  respond  to  this  in  the  final  EIS  also. 

Sincerely, 


J~eff  Michel 

Coastal  Program  Coordinator 


Department  of  Land  Conservation  and  Development 

1175  COURT  STREET  N  E  .  SALEM.  OREGON  97310     PHONE  (503)  378-4926 


December  3,  1980 


December  19, 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


Our  September  30,  1980  review  of  BLM's  Draft  EIS  for  timber  management  in 
Oregon's  south  coast  included  comments  on  the  relationship  of  herbicide 
applications  and  the  definition  of  "riparian  zone."  There  has  been  some 
confusion  about  that  statement's  intent  that  I  want  to  clarify. 

You  may  recall  that  the  August  30  letter  did  not  object  to  herbicide 
applications  per  se.  Our  concern  was  that  the  manner  and  location  of  spraying 
on  BLM  forest  lands  could  potentially  impact  water  resources  outside  of 
federally  excluded  lands.  For  example,  the  State  Forest  Practices  Act  (FPA), 
Rule  629-24-203,  recognizes  the  need  to  define  permissible  spray  areas  for 
protection  of  waterways,  areas  of  open  water  and  dwellings.  In  some  cases, 
buffer  zones  separating  spray  areas  from  protected  areas  are  required  and  in 
others  they  are  not. 

It  was  clearly  stated  in  Table  A-3  in  the  Draft  EIS  that  "herbicides  will  not 
be  used  in  riparian  zones."  But  the  definition  of  "riparian 
zones,"  did  not  appear  to  include  banks  adjacent  to  first-order  and 
second-order  streams. 

Clearly,  most  second-order  and  probably  all  first-order  streams  are  such  minor 
drainages  that  they  fall  under  "Class  II  Streams"  as  defined  in  the  Forest 
Practices  Act.  The  difficulty  in  comparing  the  two  classification  systems  is 
that  BLM's  is  based  on  geomor-  phology  where  Oregon's  is  based  on  water 
resource  use.  Then  the  potential  case  exists  where  one  of  these  first-  or 
second-order  streams  could  be  large  enough  to  support  significant  numbers  of 
fish  for  spawning,  rearing,  or  migration  routes.   In  that  case,  herbicide 
spraying  on  first-  or  second-order  streams  without  buffer  zones  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  Forest  Practices  Act,  Rule  629-24-203. 

The  two  basic  elements  of  Oregon's  Coastal  Management  Program  (OCMP)  are: 
1)  acknowledged  coordinated  comprehenisve  plans,  or,  in  their  absence,  the 
Goals;  and  2)  relevant  state  statutes.  Three  Goal  considerations  mentioned 
in  our  previous  letter  included  fishery  habitat,  fishery  resources  and  water 
quality  as  evaluative  factors  in  the  consistency  review.  These  also  relate  to 
FPA's  definition  of  Class  I  streams.  Since  BLM  forest  practices  do  have 


impacts  outside  of  feder 
consistent  to  the  maximui 
meeting  the  standards  in 


ally  excluded  lands,  BLM  should  strive  to  "be 
n  extent  practicable"  with  the  OCMP  by  at  least 
the  FPA  for  herbicide  applications.  We  believe  thi 

can  be  done  either  in  the  definition  of  "riparian  zone"  or  in  the  section 

addressing  herbicide  application  policies. 


I  trust 


ifies 


September  20 


iew  of  the  Draft  EIS. 


Cordially, 

IT  J.  Kvarsten 
Director 


Pat  Amedeo,  Governor's  Office 

Kay  Wilcox,  IRD 

Kelly  Connover,  Weyerhaeuser 

John  McGhehey,  Georgia  Pacific 

Glen  Hale,  South  Coast  Field  Representativ 

Mike  Miller,  State  Department  of  Forestry 

Oregon  Rangeland  Advisory  Committee 
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citizen  involvement  in  Table  1-6  (now  Table  1-7 

Citizen  involvement  in  also  discussed  in  Chapte 

tied  But  Not  Considered  and  in  Chapter 

and  Coordination  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Impac 


been  expanded 


15-3    Coal  13  has  been  added  to  Tabl 
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Coos    3»y,    Ore. 


Ore.  state  director 
Eureau  of  Land  Manage 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Ore.  97208 

Dear  Sir: 
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MENASHA  CORPORATION 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


SUBJECT:   Coos  Bay  District  Environ 

mental  Impact  Study 

Dear  Sir: 

We  wish  to 

respond  to  the  BLM  Land 

Use  and  Timber  Management  Proposal 

for  the  Coos  Bay  District. 

Obviously, 

any  proposal  which  would 

remove  approximately  37  percent 

es  other  than  timber  production 

would  aeon 

nty  taJTrevenue  because' 

of  reduction  in  stumpage  value,  anc 

the  loss  of 

jobs  caused  by  reductio 

n  in  timber  harvest,  would  be  an 

economic  di 

saster  to  the  south  coas 

t  which  is  already  faced  with  a 

declining  e 

conomy  caused  by  poorly 

managed  forests  from  previous  eras. 

Menasha  Corporation,  Paperboard  Mil 

1  at  North  Bend,  partially  relies 

on  hardwood 

and  hog  fuel  resulting 

from  timber  sales  from  BLM  managed 

forests  and 

we  are  planning  on  expanding  the  use  of  these  products  in 

the  immedia 

fairly  and 

comprehensively  present 

all  the  facts  in  this  matter,  becai 

we  do  not  t 

hink  It  gives  sufficient 

local  jobs. 

We  believe  there  has  been  a  disproportionate  emphasis  fo: 

setting  asi 

de  wildlife  area.   We  wo 

uld  primarily  support  alternative 

number  one 

harvest  by  38  million  board  feet 

a  year.   Our  second  choice  would  be 

alternative  number  two  which  woulc 

increase  ti: 

mber  cutting  by  17  milli 

on  board  feet  a  year. 

We  trust  yo 

™~' 

MENASHA  CORPORATION 

^\utiT 


ii,  ,T|lm     M  .it  ■■     Iij 

Bureau  of  Land  ! 
Post  Office  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


The  Coos  County  area  is  severely  dependent  o 
,  as  you  know.  Also,  I  am  concerned  as  this 
ng  counter-productive. 


I  hope  that  it  can  be  arranged  to  change  this  proposal  so  that  i 
ore  for  the  benefit  of  people  and  jobs  and  less  for  the  benefit  of  t 
potted  owls  and  special  interest  groups.  The  spotted  owls  can  find 
nother  home  and  the  special  interest  people  already 


1580  Spruce  Avenue 
Coos  Bay,  OR  97420 
September  30,  1980 


nually. 


Williscroft 
General  Manager 
North  Bend  Paperboard  Mill 


Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Congressman  Jim  Weave,;ApERe0AR()  D|V1S|QN  p£ 
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2   OCT  1980 

William  G.  Leavell,  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

Re:  EPA  Review  of  South  Coast-Curry  Draft  Timber  Management  EIS 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  draft  EIS.  We  were 

quite  impressed  by  the  excellent  level  of  detail  in  the  analysis  of 

impacts  and  by  the  organization  of  the  document,  which  tends  to  focus 
attention  on  the  important  issues. 

Although  the  EIS  is  exemplary  from  a  procedural  standpoint,  the 
proposed  action  appears  likely  to  lead  to  severe  impacts  to  soil  and 
water  resources.  EPA  has  strong  reservations  about  the  environmental 
acceptability  of  these  impacts,  and  we  believe  that  reasonable  alterna- 
tives exist  which  would  be  environmentally  preferrable.  These  concerns 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  attached  comments. 

Based  upon  these  concerns,  we  have  rated  this  draft  EIS  as  ER-1 

(ER  -  Environmental  Reservatic 

you  have  any  questions  or  would  like  to 

please  feel  free  to  contact  me  or  Craig 

(206)  442-4011  (FTS  399-4011). 

Sincerely  yours. 


E^Utt.    CmJ^ 


1-19 


Detailed 


23-1 
23-2 


23-3 


1.  Commendable  aspects  of  the  EIS  Include  the  quantification  and 
level  of  detail  in  the  impact  analyses,  the  good  range  of  alternatives, 
the  comparison  of  impacts  with  the  present  situation,  the  good  informa- 
tion on  soils  and  on  the  economic  importance  of  fisheries  resources, 
and  the  clear  discussion  of  future  environmental  assessment  procedures. 

2.  EPA  is  very  concerned  about  the  potential  water  quality  and  fisheries 
impacts  of  certain  timber  sales  1n  the  proposed  five  year  timber  plan, 
and,  to  some  extent,  about  the  air  quality  impacts  as  well.  Specifically, 
it  appears  that  severe  impacts  may  result  from  activities  proposed  to 
occur  on  identified  very  steep  slopes  and  fragile  soils,  as  discussed 

on  pages  3-5  to  3-13  and  3-29  to  3-32  and  in  Table  B-l.  Such  activi- 
ties include  road  construction,  stream  crossings,  and  extensive  cable 
yarding  and  slash  burning.  We  also  note  that  most  small  first  and 
second  order  streams  will  have  no  buffer  strips,  and  that  planned 
buffer  strips  are  to  be  75  feet  in  width  rather  than  the  98  feet 
implicitly  recommended  in  the  referenced  research  by  Erman,  et  al. 
In  addition,  estimates  of  sedimentation  include  that  resulting  from 
surface  erosion,  but  no  estimate  is  made  of  sedimentation  from  mass 
wasting,  despite  the  fact  that  significant  amounts  of  road  construction 
will  take  place  on  steep  fragile  soils. 

We  recognize  that  BLM  takes  precautions  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts. 
These  are  discussed  in  a  general  way  on  pages  1-13  and  1-14.  However, 
it  remains  unclear  whether  the  identified  impacts  discussed  above, 
especially  those  in  Table  B-l  will  be  effectively  mitigated  or  whether 
these  are  unmitigated  impacts.  For  example,  where  clearcutting  is 
proposed  on  steep  slopes  adjacent  to  anadromous  fishery  streams,  will 
there  be  buffer  strips  as  discussed  in  Table  A-3?  This  relation  between 
specific  impacts  and  specific  mitigation  measures  should  be  clarified. 
We  are  particularly  concerned  that  potential  long  term  problems  from 
stream  crossings  in  fragile  soils  be  prevented. 

3.  Water  quality  monitoring  will  be  essential  to  validate  estimates 
of  sedimentation.  The  monitoring  system  mentioned  on  page  1-11 
should  be  discussed  in  greater  detail,  including  techniques  to  be 
used  to  measure  both  suspended  and  bedload  sediment.  Additionally, 
we  question  the  statement  on  page  1-14  that  the  proposed  study  of 
riparian  impacts  will  serve  to  fully  meet  the  objectives  of  Executive 
Order  11990,  since  those  objectives  are  to  minimize  the  degradation 
of  wetlands  not  simply  to  study  them.  The  proposed  use  of  study 
results  should  be  discussed. 


23-7 


4.   It  is  our  understanding  that  all  ava 

Oregon's  Smoke  Management  Plan  are  being 

burning  could  violate  provisions  of  the 

calls  for  a  39%  increase  in  slash  burning.  It  appears  that  bu 

objectives  may  not  be  achieved,  leading  to  backlogs  of  forest 

We  believe  this  indicates  a  more  active  exploration  of  alterna 


burning  days  under 
zed  and  that  additional 
Yet  the  proposed  action 


to  burning  should  be  pursued.  This  might  include  manual  treatment, 
increased  utilization  for  firewood,  etc.,  with  methods  based  on  a 
site  specific  analysis.  This  should  be  discussed  1n  the  final  EIS. 

5.  Although  the  information  in  the  EIS 
a  few  cases  where  additional  information 
be  provided  in  the  final  EIS. 


-  Estimates  should  be  made  of  the  percentage  of  any  watershed 
to  be  cleared  of  vegetation  under  the  proposed  action,  in 
combination  with  adjacent  landowners,  along  with  any  limita- 
tions to  be  placed  on  percentage  clearing  so  as  to  prevent 
increased  flood  flows. 

-  On  page  3-12,  estimated  changes  in  average  annual  water 
yield  do  not  take  into  account  that  most  of  such  changes  will 
be  associated  with  a  few  peak  storm  events.  Effects  of 
increased  water  yields  should  be  presented  in  this  context. 

-  On  page  2-9  the  statement  that  regional  water  quality  is 
generally  good  appears  inconsistent  with  Table  2-2  on  that 
same  page  which  shows  that  all  major  streams  have  moderate 

to  severe  nonpoint  source  pollution  problems.  This  inconsistency 
should  be  corrected. 

-  The  precautions  for  herbicide  use  discussed  on  page  1-19  should 
include  strict  adherence  to  label  restrictions  and  conformance 
with  Oregon  Forest  Practic  Rules. 

6.  We  recognize  that  erosion  and  sedimentation  will  be  lower  under  the 
proposed  action  than  the  very  high  levels  of  the  past  decade.  However 
the  specific  severe  potential  impacts  identified  in  the  EIS,  if  un- 
mitigated, raise  legitimate  questions  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
proposed  action.  Statutory  direction  for  timber  production  from  these 
lands  does  not  necessarily  justify  these  impacts  since  04C  and  CBWR 
statutes  include  watershed  protection  as  an  objective.  We  believe  an 
alternative  which  would  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  the  disturbance  of 
fragile  soils  on  steep  slopes  and  would  allow  better  buffering  of 
streams  would  be  environmentally  preferrable.  We  believe  the  economic 
trade-offs  would  be  reasonable,  based  on  the  analysis  on  page  3-56, 
which  shows  that  the  proposed  action  would  reduce  total  area  timber 
employment  by  only  about  0.3%.  Environmental  improvements  such  as  we 
are  suggesting  would  probably  not  increase  this  above  about  a  1% 
reduction.  We  encourage  you  to  adopt  these  environmental  improvements. 


7.  Based  on  the  potential  for  severe  soil,  water,  and  fisheries 
impacts,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  adequately  mitigated,  as  discussed 
above,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  rated  this  draft 
statement  ER-1  (ER  -  Environmental  Reservations;  1  -  Adequate 
Information).  This  rating  will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
in  accordance  with  our  responsibility  to  inform  the  public  of  our 
views  on  proposed  Federal  actions  under  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended. 
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Estimates  could  only  be  made  of  the  present 
cutting  activities  on  private  land  are  not  publi 
not  predictable  by  watershed. 

Clearcutting  does  not  change  peak  flows:    inc 
result  from  reductions  in  evapotranspirat ion 
compaction,  should  compaction  occur. 

Oregon  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  re] 
rivers  in  SCCSYUs  as  having  excessive  nutrient 
dissolved  oxygen  levels  (ODEQ  1978b).   Water  qu 


ances,  however 

,  ODEQ  (Ibid) 

the  SCC  area 

in  their  1978 

is  good.   Howe 

ver,  as  Table 

1  and  seasona 

problems. 

Table    2-2 


Oregon   State   Director    (911.1) 
Bureau  of   Land   Management 
P.    0.    Box    2965 
Portland,    Oregon        97208 


of    Che    sample    5-year    pla 


24-2 


The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  comment  on  the  adequacy 
the  Draft  Timber  Management  Environmental  Impact  Statemen 
for  the  South  Coast  &  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units. 

The  most  gl 
criteria  necessary  t 
tives  and  the  propos 
the  EIS  process  requ 
related  to  all  alter 


shortcoming  of  the  DEIS  is  the  lack  of  the 
y  to  objectively  compare  the  eight  alterna- 
posed  action.   It  is  my  understanding  that 

ation  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
Although  the  DEIS  does  very 


extensively  cover  the  impacts  of  each  of  the 

on  all  aspects  of  the  social  and  biological  environments,  it 
is  deficient  in  providing  the  reviewer  with  measurement 
criteria.   It  is  impossible  for  one  to  accurately  assess  the 
desirability  of  any  of  the  alternatives  by  comparing  tons 
per  decade  of  soil  erosion  with  trillion  BTU's  of  annual 
energy  use  (Table  1-5,  Summary  of  Impacts,  SCCSYU  DEIS). 
In  preparing  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement, 
monetary  values  should  be  placed  on  all  of  the  potential 
impacts,  both  positive  and  negative.   Even  though  their 
accuracy  could  be  challenged,  it  would  still  provide  a  much 
more  meaningful  method  of  comparison. 

The  process  of  placing  monetary  values  on  the  impacts  of  the 
alternatives  is  equivalent  to  assessing  the  social  benefits 
and  costs  involved.  For  example,  one  could  then  review  the 
DEIS  objectively  and  relate  the  social  benefits  gained  by 
an  alternative  emphasizing  non-timber  uses  of  forest  land 
to  the  social  costs  involved  with  removing  forest  land  from 
the  timber  production  base. 


The  DEIS  states  tha 
in  the  SCCSYU  "for 
Presidential  policy 
incredibly  false  it  is  almost 
timber  growing  stock  on  BLM  Ian 
board  feet  (MMBF)  as  of  January 
figure  compares  to  the  218  MMBF 
under  the  proposed  action.  This  m 
of  the  total  saw  timber  inventory 
year.  This  is  explained  in  Append 
to  prevent  reduction  in  allowable 
costs  are  involved  in  preventing  a 
400  years  from  now? 


there  is  no  available  saw  timber  inventoi 
celerated  harvest  in  accordance  with 
(page  1-2) .   This  statement  is  so 
s  almost  absurd.   The  volume  of  saw 

s  listed  as  25,057  million 
1975  (page  2-11) .   This 

old  annually 


f  timber 


less  tha 


.9% 


ill  be  turned  ove 
x  A  as  being  necessary 
ut  for  400  years.  Wha 
lowable  cut  reductions 


ch 


in  Letter  24 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell 
October  1,  19  80 
Page  Two 

Harvesting  only  1.67%  of  your  inventory  each  year  at  the 
272  MMBF  level  of  Alternative  1  (Emphasis  on  Timber  Produc- 
tion) would  require  a  saw  timber  inventory  of  13,600  MMBF. 
This  is  only  54%  of  the  current  inventory  and  it  provides  a 
60  year  inventory  turnover  period  (rotation  age).   Therefore, 
using  a  little  over  half  of  the  land  currently  available  for 
timber  production,  the  allowable  cut  could  be  at  the  highest 
level  of  any  of  the  alternatives  and  be  sustainable 
indefinitely. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  crux  of  the  situation  is  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  archaic  and  inefficient  timber 
management  policies.   How  successful  would  an  auto  dealership 
be  if  it  turned  over  le'ss  than  1%  of  its  inventory  of  cars 
each  year?   In  these  trying  economic  times  it  is  necessary 
for  the  public  sector  to  operate  as  efficiently  as  the 
Ls  forced  to. 


iberal  policy  of  inventory  control  would  provide 
1  harvest  levels  and  more  acres  available  for  non- 
ses .   Those  social  benefits  would  seem  to  outweigh 
a  sense  of  security  provided  by  planning  for  non- 
g  harvests  for  400  years. 

Respectfully, 


The  placing  o 
loss,  deterio- 
etc.,  require! 
of  individual 


i  of  animal  habitat,  loss  of  scenic  integrity 
jective  assumptions  which  may  be  unrepresentat  iv 
systems  and  thus  may  present  unfairly  any  compar 


adopted  by  Secretary  Andrus  on  May  28, 
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Ralph   Saperstein 
1784   N.    W.    Estelle 
Roseburg,    Oregon      9747C 


Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Congressman   Jim  Weaver 
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Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Managemen 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon   97208 


I  am  writing  you  in  regards  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managements' 
Environmental  Impact  statement  which  specifically  the  Coos  Bay 
District  timber  lands  will  be  managed. 


While  1  an  in  favor  of  wildlife,  hunting  for  food,  clean  air 
a  Job  right.   Alternative  1 
only  meaningful  and  professiona 
r  universities  demonstrate 
n  intensive  management  regime, 
en  managing  massive  holdings 


add  water,  I  believe  in  doiri 
as  proposed  by  the  BLM  is  th 
choice  that  could  be  made, 
the  results  attainable  under 
The  thought  of  incompetence 
such  as  the  governments,  is 


A»ide  froa  professionalism,  the  O&C  Act  of  1937  establishes 
tlnber  production  as  the  dominant  use  of  forest  lands 
27-1    administered  by  the  BLM.   If  the  government  cannot  operate 

within  the  law  or  intensively  manage  timber  lands,  then  they 
should  remove  themselves  from  the  business. 

I  respectfully  ask  for  your  support  in  this  pressing  matter. 


Pres 

P.O.  Box  125 

Gardiner,  Oregon 


Umpquii  Mol.i 
Recdsport,  OR  97467 
October  2,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Managcm 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


I  am  writing  to  you  in  regards 
lng  the  proposed  changes  in  th 
lands  will  be  managed. 

While  I  support  clean  air,  wildlife  refuges,  and  enjoy  scenic  beauty,  I  be- 
come concerned  when  certain  government  actions  would  reduce  Jobs,  timber 
supply  and  the  tax  base  of  this  area. 

I  suggest  that  alternatives  1  and  2  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
—  both  which  would  Increase  timber  harvest  under  controlled  conditions  and 
create  more  Jogs  in  the  area,  thus  adding  tax  revenue  should  be  studied  close 
ly  and  one  of  them  selected  in  lieu  of  their  proposal. 


Sincerely,  /J 


EARL  HARLOW  TURNBULL 


EHR:rap 

P.  S.   What  will  you 


Don  Jacobson  -  Employee  in 

Oregon  State  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

SUBJECT:  BLM  Changes  in  Coos  Bay  Die 


I  am  writing  to  you  in  regards  to  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
concerning  the  proposed  changes  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Coos  Bay 
District  timber  lands  will  be 


While  I  support  clean  air,  wildlife  refuges,  and  enjoy  scenic  beauty, 
I  become  concerned  when  certain  government  actions  would  reduce  Jobs, 
timber  supply  and  the  tax  base  of  this  area. 

I  suggest  that  alternatives  1  and  2  proposed  by  BLH both  which 

would  increase  timber  harvest  under  controlled  conditions  and 
create  more  Jobs  in  the  area,  thus  adding  tax  revenue  should  be 

losely  and  one  of  them  selected  in  lieu  of  their  proposal. 
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SUN  STUDS,   INC. 


SUN  VENEER  DIV. 


Oregon  State  Director  (911 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


Dear  Si 


I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  the  proposed  changes  that  the 
BLM  is  considering  in  the  way  that  the  Coos  Bay  District  timber  lands 
are  managed.  These  changes  threaten  the  loss  of  many  jobs  and  a  set- 
back in  the  local  economy  which  would  hurt  nearly  every  resident  of 
our  area.  They  have  also  prepared  alternatives  to  this  proposed  action 
several  of  which  actually  would  have  positive  and  beneficial  effects 
locally. 

Our  family  has  always  supported  clean  air,  wildlife,  and  the  beauty 
of  our  country,  but  we  cannot  help  but  become  concerned  when  certain 
government  actions  would  reduce  jobs,  timber  supply  and  the  tax  base 
of  this  area.  My  husband  was  layed  off  work  for  seven  months  this  year 
and  we  cannot  stand  any  more  worries  along  that  line  for  awhile. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  see  that  this  proposal  does  not  become 
the  law.  I  suggest  that  alternatives  1  and  2  proposed  by  BLM,  both 
which  would  increase  timber  harvest  under  controlled  conditions  and 
create  more  jobs  in  the  area,  thus  adding  tax  revenue,  should  be  stud- 
ied more  closely  and  one  of  them  selected  in  lieu  of  their  proposal. 


;rely, 


?/&, 


ames  LaMonica 
3101  Greenbriar  St. 
Reedsport,  Ore.  97467 


October  7,  1980 


Mr.  William  Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Managemen 
P.  O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

Dear  Mr.  Leavell: 


St.: 


it  fc 


nmental  Impact 


We  have  reviewed  the  D.E.I.S.  and  find  that  we  cannot  support 
the  preferred  alternative  proposed  by  the  District  Manager. 
The  blatant  disregard  for  the  economic  consequences  of  imple- 
menting the  proposed  alternative  is  so  great  and  the  lack  of 
an  in  depth  economic  analysis  is  so  glaring  that  it  is  our 
opinion  the  Draft  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  set  forth 
by  N.E.P.A.   To  further  compound  the  inadequacy,  we  can  find 
no  discussion  setting  out  for  the  public  the  decision  making 
process  which  allowed  the  B.L.M.  to  choose  the  preferred 
alternative.   For  these  reasons  we  find  the  Draft  Statement 
to  be  grossly  inadequate. 

We  also  find  that  throughout  the  report  there  is  a  total  bias 
against  timber  ha-rvest  while  at  the  same  time  there  seems  to 
be  an  overwhelming  preoccupation  with  the  values  of  old  growth 
dependent  species  of  wildlife.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  dominant  force  in  your  planning  process  emanates  from  the 
wildlife  expertise  on  your  planning  team.  Hopefully,  you  will 
be  able  to  provide  a  better  balance  in  the  final  Statement. 

Sincerely, 

SUN  STUDS,  INC. 


•red-Sohn 


Governor  Vic  Atiyeh 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Congressman  Jim  Weaver 
Congressman  Les  AuCoin 
Congressman  Robert  Duncan 
Congressman  Al  Ullman 


United  Slates 
Department  ot 
Agriculture 


1220  S.W.  Third  Avenue 

16th  Floor 

Portland,  Oregon  97204 
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ions  direct  the  agency  to  ide 
CFR  Part  1502.  We).  For  th. 
referred  alternative,  see  Appendi 


October  7, 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interi 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


Draft  EIS  for  timber  management  in  the  South  Coast  and  Cu 


There  was  no  mention  of  how  the  overall  timber  productivity  of  the  sustai 
yield  units  will  be  effected  by  road  construction.  Some  soils  are  more 
productive  for  timber  than  others,  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  in  pla 
ning  for  road  construction  that  the  more  productive  soils  will  be  avoided 
or  if  not  avoided,  the  rational  for  building  roads  on  the  more  productive 
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1897  Wrlston  Springs  Road 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon   97420 
October  6,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon   97208 

Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  express  my  very  strong  objection  to  the  BLM  proposal 
for  reduction  of  sustained  yield  timber  harvest  in  Coos  County.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  proposal  being  considered  now  includes 
the  reduction  in  harvest  of  16  million  board  feet  annually.  As  I 
understand,  the  primary  reason  for  the  proposed  harvest  reduction 
and  setting  aside  of  47,000  acres  would  be  to  provide  a  sanctuary 
for  spotted  owls,  deer  and  elk. 

While  I  am  not  an  expert  on  spotted  owls,  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form  that  deer  and  elk  need  such  a  sanctuary. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  BLM  Is  making  human  welfare  strictly  second- 
ary to  environmental  concerns,  including  wildlife. 

Southwest  Oregon  is  In  poor  economic  condition  and  needs  help. 
We  have  the  potential  for  increasing  harvest  of  forest  products  but 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  such  ridiculous  alternatives,  as  the  one  being 
considered  now,  is  taking  away  from  our  economic  well-being.  I  cer- 
tainly would  place  the  welfare  of  people  well  ahead  of  wildlife.  It 
would  seem  that  the  BLM  is  put  in  a  squeeze  by  a  small  environmental 
group  pushing  for  wildlife. 

the  BLM  should  be  obligated  to  provide  for 
and  that  would  mean  increasing  yields  where  possible, 
in  our  area,  with  the  demonstrated  ability  to  increase  forest  yields, 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  BLM  should  be  on  with  that  program.   I 
do  not  believe  that  wildlife  should  be  forgotten,  but  yet,  the  proposal 
being  considered  would  seem  to  be  frivilous  or  trivial  compared  to  the 
human  welfare  involved.   I  would  recommend  consideration  of  alternatives 
one  or  two  for  the  increase  of  timber  harvest. 

Sincerely  yours 


<Lv^c-  Uht/ 


Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  463  Russell  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510 
Senator  Bob  Packwood,  1317  Dirksen  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515 
Congressman  Jim  Weaver,  1238  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


October  1980 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
1.   0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


We  have  reviewed  your  draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  South  Coast-Curry 
Timber  Management,  with  respect  to  our  areas  of  responsibility  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  hydropower,  and  we  have  no  comments. 


opportunity 


view  your  document. 
Sincerely, 


^vjsg^ 


Oregon  State  Director  (91 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR   97208 


which  the  Coos  Bay  District  timber  lands  will  be  managed. 


I  support  clean  air  and  v 
beauty  but,  I  become  a  little 
government  actions  would  redu( 
tax  base  of  this  area.  Reduc: 
would  cause  a  great  impact  on 
is  dependant  on  the  timber  in< 
proposal  would  resu: 


ater,  wildlife  and  enjoy  senic 
bit  concerned  when  certain 
e  jobs,  timber  supply  and  the 
ng  jobs  in  this  area  by  200 
on  our  community.   Our  community 
industry.   Another  item  in  the 
in  a  37%  reduction  of  timber  harvest. 
This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  0  &  C  Act  of  1937  that 
establishes  timber  production  as  the  dominant  use  of  forest 
lands  administered  by  BLM. 

I  suggest  that  alternatives  1  and  2  proposed  by  BLM  - 
both  which  would  increase  timber  harvest  under  controlled 
conditions  and  create  more  jobs  in  the  area,  thus  adding  tax 
revenue  should  be  studied  closely  and  one  of  them  selected 
in  lieu  of  their  proposal. 


I  respectfully  ask  for  your  support 
Sincerely 


n  this 
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Mary  A.  Malmberg 
3035  Greenbriar 
Reedsport ,  OR  97467 


INTRODUCTION 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SOUTH  COAST-CURRY 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 


The  South  Coast  Curry  Draft  EIS  o 
tion  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managemen 
approach  to  land  management.  This  rep 
past  BLM  policies.  In  fact,  the  BLM  i 
agencies  with  this  proposal. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  EIS  d 
tions.  Although  in  the  forefront  of  a 
written.  Like  so  many  other  NEPA 
out  a  passable  document  but  which  rarely  documents  or  analyzes  the  specifi 
problems.  Many  sections  are  so  general  that  except  for  place  names  they  c 
lifted  from  an  EIS  in  another  part  of  the  country.   The  practice  of  writin 


great  expect 


tradeoffs  agencies 
agency,  but  for  the 


lgent  tinkering 


For  example,  although  an  EIS's  purpose  is  analysis  of  tradeoffs,  it  is 
poorly  handled  in  this  EIS.   They  are  scattered,  apparently  randomly,  through 
the  sections.   Nowhere  are  the  impacts  to  wildlife,  or  fisheries,  collected  in 
one  place  and  analyzed  as  a  single  picture.   The  BLM's approach  to  impact  analy 
sis  in  this  EIS  I  call  the  "divide  and  conquer"  approach.   It  is  onerous  and 

counting  them  throughout  the  EIS.   Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  BLM  asks  us  to 


The  length  of  the  South  Coast  EIS  is  greatly  improved  from  that  of  the 
Josephine  EIS,  the  first  timber  management  EIS  for  western  Oregon.   That  was  a 
weighty  tome  indeed.   But  curiously,  the  quality  of  the  analysis  and  the  writin 
are  not  much  improved.   In  the  distillation  process  required  to  squeeze  much 
information  into  150  pages,  the  important  things  got  left  out.   I  will  go  into 


The  writing  style  is  abstruse  and  impenetrable, 
bureaucratese.   Neither  do  most  people  have  a  techni 

I   Yet  comprehending  this  EIS  requires  both  talents.   W 
simple,  plain  English?   It  is  unnecessary  to  soft-sh 


Dst  people  do  not  speak 
background  in  forestry. 
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like  "might  possibly"  and  "may 
No  place  is  this  problem  b 
Wildlife.   The  impacts  are  severe,  no  qu 
softly  docs  not  make  the  bad  news  any  be 
One  of  the  most  curious  things  abou 


ustrated  than  in  the  section 
no  question  about  i I 


the  proposa 
proposal  in 


[lowed  to  analyze 


Dthers,  and  gi 


:he  allowable  cut  calculation.   The  foundation  of  any  NEPA 

Lta  of  taking  a  course  of  action.  The  action  he 
/able  cut  level  for  the  next  decade.  The  impacts  on  all  th 
)  of  a  certain  allowable  cut  is  analyzed.  That  is  good.  B 
itself  seems  to  be  handed  down  from  heaven.  This  is  a  ser 
:  be  remedied.   As  it  is,  the  E1S  has  no  foundation,  it  is 

:ly,  one  goal  of  a  NEPA  document  is  to  provide  the  reader  w 
the  proposed  action,  the  better  to  make  a  decision  on  the 

ther  words,  the  agency 

b;  it  must  analyz 
choice.  But  the  summary  of  alternatives,  provided  at  page  1-5,  i 
inadequate.  The  meager  paragraph  discussing  each  alternative  is 
tering  generalities.  Only  the  acreage  figures  and  the  allowable 
change,  with  no  explanation  of  the  dynamics  behind  the  decision, 
too  sketchy  a  description  to  offer  real  choices  to  the  preferred 
The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  use  of  extreme  sideboards.  On 
explores  maximization  of  all  the  amenit  ies ,  with  an  allowable  cut 
that  a  timber  manager  would  break  out  in  a  cold  sweat  to  think  of 
unnecessary.  BLM  should  analyze  the  ecosystem  management  alterna 
that  is  a  major  controversy.  Alternatives  should  be  hinged  to  ma 
versies  and  potential  solutions.  Clearly,  in  Coos  Bay,  the  decis 
important  for  the  number  of  recreation  sites  preserved,  but  for  it 
preventing  species  from  becoming  threatened  and  endangered. 


The  BLM  no  longer 


LAWS 
5  in  a  legal  vacuum,  although  a  reader  would 
know  it  from  this  document.  It  is  unnecessary  to  list  every  law  that  is  t 
gentially  relevant  to  land  management.  But  the  important  ones  that  shape 
policies  do  need  to  be  reviewed  and  explained.  In  this  case,  the  conflict 
traceable  to  a  few  pivotal  laws  and  interpretations  of  them. 


The  BLM,  like  al 
Environmental  Policy 


agreed  to  comple 


ther  federal  agencies,  operates  under  the  National 

(NEPA).   BLM  must  write  EISs  whenever  they  propose  a 
nificantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
t  by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  the  BLM 
on  its  timber  management  program  in  western  Oregon; 
in  one  of  that  generation.   You  should  explain  that  the  difficulty 
with  the  current  process  is  that  it  provides  solely  for  an  EIS  on  timber 
management,  not  land  allocation.   Clearly,  an  EIS  on  management  tacitly  and 
implicitly  makes  all  the  decisions  about  land  allocation.   But  this  is  done 
away  from  public  scrutiny.   Realizing  that  many  people  were  uncomfortable  with 
i   BLM  began  mixing  land  allocation  and  land  management  in  the  same  EIS. 
This  is  every  bit  as  confusing  as  the  previous  practice,  at  least  without  an 
explanation.   Since  every  EIS  is  different  in  its  mixture,  and  explanation  of 
the  policy  is  not  only  helpful,  but  essential. 

The  most  important  substantive  act  applicable  to  BLM  is  the  Federal  Lands 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA).  FLPMA  gave  the  BLM  a  multiple  use 
mandate  for  the  first  time,  and  charted  the  course  for  a  new  planning  process, 
hopefully  one  less  confusing  than  the  current  one. 

In  western  Oregon  the  BLM  is  also  subject  to  the  O&C  Act  of  1937,  which 
is  also  a  multiple  use  mandate,  though  one  with  a  narrower  focus.  It  provides 
for  a  continuous  supply  of  timber,  protecting  watersheds,  regulating  stream- 
flow,  providing  economic  stability  and  recreation  facilities.  The  BLM's  inter- 
pretation of  the  O&C  Act  has  weighed  very  heavily  towards  timber  management; 
there  is  no  question  that  this  continues  to  be  the  dominant  use  on  O&C  lands. 
So  thoroughly  does  it  reign,  in  fact,  that  FLPMA  contains  an  exemption  clause 
which  states  that  in  the  event  of  conflict  between  the  O&C  Act  and  FLPMA  over 
timber  management  and  the  disposition  of  revenues,  the  O&C  Act  shall  prevail. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  this  conflict  has  not  been  determined  by  BLM.   Explain 
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"secure  the  benefits  of  forests  in  .  . 
(16  U.S.C.  583) 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  the 
ment  on  BLM  lands.  It  contains  no  exem 
commonly  strict  in  its  requirements  for 
critical  habitat.  Providing  for  specie 
a  goal  of  the  South  Coast  Curry  EIS,  bu 
framework  behind  the  goals,  nor  their  r 

The  point  of  the  previous  discussi 
BLM  already  knows,  but  to  remonstrate  t 

come  up  with  an  ecosystem  approach  out 
basis  of  some  weight.   People  must  unde 
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spective  weights. 

n  is  not  to  describe  again  what  the 
ie  agency  for  not  including  a  legal 
inflicts.  The  BLM  did  not  suddenly 
f  the  clear  blue  sky;  it  has  a  legal 
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Dismayed  at  the  rate  of  old  growth  liquidation  on  B 

posal  which,  if  implemented  in  its  entirety,  will  probably  provide  the  diver- 
sity necessary  for  the  survival  of  all  species  on  BLM  lands.   The  State 
Office  required  an  analysis  of  this  proposal  in  the  planning  process  of  all 
western  Oregon  Districts  ( IM  OR-79-350).   The  full  ecosystem  is  both  philos- 
ophy and  land  allocation.   It  advocates  maintenance  of  natural  diversity, 
and  (for  lack  of  a  better  term)  a  land  ethic  more  in  concert  with  natural 
processes.   To  achieve  this,  the  full  ecosystem  advocated  a  series  of  old 
growth  and  midage  blocks  of  forest,  640  and  80  acres  in  size,  scattered  acros 
the  forest.   It  also  provided  for  inviolate  protection  of  riparian  zones  and 
protection  of  special  habitats.   It  is  more  than  land  allocations  for  wild- 
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no  discussion  of  this  in  the  EIS.   Without  it,  the  ecosystem  approach  is  very 
much  like  clapping  with  one  hand.   If  the  BLM  has  a  policy  obligating  at 
least  its  other  Districts  to  an  ecosystem  approach,  that  should  be  discussed. 
If  not,  the  BLM  should  analyze  the  effects  of  leaving  small,  genetically 
isolated  islands  of  older  forest  scattered  throughout  an  intensively  managed 
sea.   There  is  less  danger  of  this  with  full  ecosystem.   But  it  is  not  dis- 


;h  is  incomprehensibly  theoretical.   What  do  those 
-centers"  mean?   Redrawing  them  on  the  ownership  map, 
ainly  of  private  lands  between  scattered  BLM  blocks. 
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The  Impacts  on  Animals  section,  beginning  at  page  3-21,  shows  the  a 
lute  devastation  the  preferred  alternative  has  on  habitat  diversity.  Bu 
analysis  is  fragmented.  Clearly  the  biggest  impact  to  diversity,  apart 
cutting  the  old  growth,  comes  from  the  vast  increase  in  second  growth  st 
To  add  insult  to  injury,  these  stands  are  not  natural,  but  subject  to  in 
sive  management,  which  simply  makes  them  more  uniform  than  they  would  no 
be.  But  readers  must  go  to  the  pie  charts  in  the  Appendix  to  learn  that 
the  preferred  alternative,  53%  of  the  District  will  be  in  pole-sapling  o 
young  second-growth  in  20  years,  compared  to  29%  now.  In  100  years,  the 
centage  jumps  to  75%.  Even  under  alternative  #3,  which  supposedly  maxim 
wildlife,  50%  of  the  District  is  in  pole  sapling  or  young  second  growth 
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ears,  it  is  69% — not  that  different  from  the  preferred 
stands,  thinned,  fertilized  and  carefully  planted,  are 
iological 


for  wildlife. 


3-25.   Mention  studies  of  change  in  wildlife 
ipolate,  drawing  the  reader  a  hypothetical  si 
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ing  all  hardwood 
t  at  page  3-29,  t 
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ts,  but  would  be  unregulated  by  the  MFP  recommendations 
raints."  There  is  no  rationale  for  this  proposal,  exce 
tement"  about  hardwood  conversion.  If  carried  out  in 
large  degree,  this  proposal  will  (a)  adversely  impact  riparian  habitat,  wher 
many  pure  hardwood  stands  grow;  (b)  eliminate  large  blocks  of  diversity  wher 
hardwood  stands  are  flourishing,  often  on  sites  that  never  produced  conifers 
(c)  create  problems  for  elk  and  deer  cover,  since  the  hardwoods  may  be  remov 
in  swatches  as  large  as  the  BLM  likes.   Why  don't  the  spatial  recommendation 
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"The 
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of  those  species  of  animals  adapted  to  exist  there  .  .  .  unless  those  displac 
individuals  can  adapt  to  the  new  conditions,  they  would  perish."   (p.  3-21). 
As  the  EIS  itself  points  out,  only  4%  old  growth  will  remain  in  the  entire 
South  Coast  area  by  2030,  as  private  lands  are  cut.   This  fact  alone  should 
make  the  BLM  weigh  its  contribution  to  old  growth  very  heavily.   But  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  that  effect.   Look  at  the  BLM  picture:   21%  of  the  SCCSYUs 
is  now  old  growth.   By  2030  it  will  fall  to  7%  under  the  preferred  alternativ 
a  66%  reduction.   Even  under  the  full  wildlife  alternative,  #3,  it  plummets  b 
50%  in  5  decades,  from  21%  currently  to  11%.   How  can  an  alternative  that  all 

wildlife  conservation?   Like  it  or  not,  BLM  is  the  major  contributor  to  old 
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growth  habitat  in  the  South  Coas 
in  the  final  decision.  It  is  no 
private  lands  are  cutover.  But 
dependent  species  slide  to  extin 
To  read  the  EIS,  it  seems  t 
game  wildlife  ever  to  set  foot  o 
most  intensively  studied;  (b)  the  most  controversial,  becaus 
needs  conflict  with  timber  management  goals.  For  example,  o 
there  is  a  good,  if  brief,  discussion  of  old  growth  dependen 
only  paragraph  on  old  growth  is  very  general:  "Modifying  or 
particular  stage,  e.g.  old  growth,  has  a  profound  effect  on 
and  species  occurring  there.   It  is  recognized  that  these  ef 

fication  of  one  of  its  parts." 

of  old  growth  forest,  all  of  which  is  readily  accessible.   S 
Glenn  Juday,  in  Environmental  Law,  8:2.   A  discussion  of  the 

credible. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  the  EIS  bases  old  growth  analysi 
the  spotted  owl.   This 


ntioned.   On  page  3-33,  for  example,  the  entire  discussion  revolves 
spotted  owls. 

growth,  the  BLM  did  a  poor  job  of  (a)  justifying  its  decision;  Cb)  fulfi 
il.   Some  questions  on  the  first  point  the  BLM  must  answer  include: 
j  a  viable  population  for  the  South  Coast?  What  are  the  dispersal 
is  of  the  juveniles?   What  mitigating  measures  can  the  BLM  take  should 
:over  that  its  decision  does  not  protect  the  remaining  spotted  owl  popu- 
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endangered  species.   Second,  spotted  owls  are  sedentary,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge.   A  displaced  pair  will  wander  until  they  find  another  suitable 
area.   Failing  that,  they  may  die.   Moving  them  around  through  replacement 
stands  is  chancy  at  best,  and  probably  irresponsible,  given  that  our  ability 
to  "create"  old  growth  is  entirely  hypothetical. 

Just  looking  at  BLM's  requirements  under  the  Spotted  Owl  Management  Plan 
(not  their  commitments  to  full  ecosystem),  there  are  questions.   In  its 
Answer  to  an  appeal  of  the  Plan  by  conservation  groups,  the  BLM  pointed  out 
that  the  allocation  of  pairs  to  each  District  constituted  standards  and 
guidelines,  not  final  decisions.   (BLM  Answer  at  5).   But  this  is  semantics. 
In  the  preferred  alternative  in  the  EIS,  the  BLM,  not  surprisingly,  proposes 
to  protect  the  minimum  number  of  spotted  owls,  as  allocated  in  the  Plan.   It 
is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  allocations  were  not  set  numbers. 

Again  with  the  Spotted  Owl  Management  Plan  we  come  up  against  the  prob- 
lem of  weighting  BLM's  contribution  to  the  available  habitat.   Exhibit  8  to 

Edwards.   He  stated: 

That  incompleted  land  use  plans  and  timber  management  environ- 
mental impact  statements  shall  consider  the  availability  and 
management  of  spotted  owls  and  spotted  owl  habitat  on  State, 
private  or  other  federal  forest  land  in  the  area. 

Yet  the  table  showing  ownerships  of  old  growth  at  page  2-13  does  not  show  the 
percentage  of  the  total  that  is  BLM,  although  that  is  obviously  the  crux  of 
the  issue.   The  implication  of  Mr.  Edwards'  statement  is  that  the  habitat 
availability  will  be  weighted,  and  BLM  will  take  responsible  action  based  on 
that.   Casual  observation  of  the  District  and  surrounding  lands  shows  me  that 
most  of  the  old  growth  is  on  BLM  lands;  but  I  see  no  effort  to  increase  its 
importance  as  a  result. 

The  quality  of  BLM  decisions  regarding  old  growth  make  it  imperative  that 
the  EIS  specifically  delineate  a  sensitive  species  policy  and  mitigating 
measures  to  be  taken  under  it.   For  example,  Information  Memorandum  80-141 
from  the  Washington  Office  concerns  implementation  of  California's  new  sensi- 
tive species  policy,  which  is  applicable  to  the  entire  Bureau.   Instruction 
Memorandum  CA-80-U4,  which  outlines  the  sensitive  species  policy,  contains 
several  statements  which  are  relevant  to  the  Coos  Bay  District's  proposal  to 
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Clearly,  to  follow  this  policy,  the  Coos  Bay  District  has  some  major  rethink- 
ing to  do.  The  present  proposal  probably  docs  not  protect  sensitive  species 
dependent  on  old  growth  forest. 

At  page  3-24  the  EIS  discusses  the  snag  policy,  which  is  a  major  addi- 
tion to  the  uniformity  found  in  managed  second  growth.   A  40%  reduction  in 
cavity-dwelling  species  is  bad  enough,  but  that  is  only  if  the  snag  policy 
is  implemented  as  proposed.   In  fact,  it  rarely  is.   Informal  talks  with 
managers  and  researchers,  and  field  examinations,  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
very  rarely  does  the  snag  policy  work.   The  State  of  Oregon  safety  inspectors 
are  unrelenting,  and  snags  are  rarely  left  in  clearcuta,  the  policy  notwith- 
standing.  What  mitigating  measures  does  the  BLM  propose  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem?  Snags  cannot  be  instantly  recreated,  so  the  problem  is  longterm  and 
important.   Merely  recognizing  it  (as  the  EIS  does)  is  no  solution. 

C.    Elk  and  Deer 

The  EIS  clearly  features  elk  and  deer  separately  from  the  ecosystem  plan. 
Given  their  special  importance  as  game  animals,  this  is  probably  understand- 
able.  But  the  BLM  again  plays  the  "divide  and  conquer"  game.   The  impacts  to 
elk  and  deer  of  adopting  the  proposed  alternative  are  major  and  severe,  but 
they  are  sprinkled  throughout  the  EIS  like  so  many  breadcrumbs.   It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  reader  to  pull  them  all  together  and  get  a  coherent  picture.   On 
page  3-24,  the  EIS  states  that  without  adequate  cover,  elk  and  deer  may  not 
use  available  forage.   This  is  true.   Yet  BLM  declined  to  analyze  the  one 
alternative  that  would  provide  for  cover — using  spatial  recommendations  that 
prohibit  placing  one  clearcut  next  to  another  until  15  years  elapsed.   Simple 
observation  of  the  District  shows  that  clearcuts  are  more  often  placed  adja- 
cent to  one  another  because  at  the  current  rate  of  cutting  there  are  no  other 
alternatives.   It  is  hypocritical  to  make  a  statement  like  this  without 
analyzing  the  one  alternative  most  likely  to  provide  a  solution. 
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Page  3-26  ilio  llyi  that  50Z  of  key  big  game  cover  areaa  will  be  elimi- 
30  yeara.   Thia  la  on  top  of  reducing  forage  areaa  from  19Z  to  9Z 
Kt  20  yeara.   The  five  year  timber  aale  plan  ahows  that  10Z  of  the 

in  key  big  game  cover  areaa.   Thia  BLH  propoaea  despite  reaearch 
k  which  shows  they  invariably  prefer  the  oldeat  possible  cover  in 
er.   In  addition,  BLM  proposes  to  replant  all  clearcut  areas  within 
thua  reducing  available  forage  for  elk  and  deer  much  sooner  than  a 
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Page  3-24  contains  an 
states:  "In  the  proposed 
been  selected  for  special 
management  includes  350-ye 

of  cutting  areas."   But  this  sentence  conta 
tion  means  that  something  less  than  36,500  - 
be  available  at  any  one  time;  Cb)  the  36,500  acres  are  not  immune  to  timber 
sales.   I  will  deal  with  each  separately. 

The  purpose  of  a  long  rotation  policy  is  to  have  young  stands  growing  in 
to  replace  the  current  old  growth.   To  do  this,  BLM  needs  to  have  a  greater 
acreage  in  long  rotation  than  is  currently  in  old  growth  so  there  will  be  an 
"even  flow"  of  old  growth  over  time.   But  the  EIS  states  that  only  the  36,500 
acres  will  be  in  350  year  rotation.   If  this  is  true,  it  means  approximately 
25,000  acres  will  be  in  old  growth  at  any  one  time.   This  is  a  serious  omissio 
The  old  growth  blocks  in  the  corridors  are  carefully  spaced  to  prevent  iso- 
lating any.   Removal  of  one  third  as  the  long  rotation  policy  begins  will  have 
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lict  with  the  corridors  proposal.   One  sale  is  proposed 
area  inside  the  corridor.   Recommendation  1.1  in  the 
for  no  cutting  in  the  wildlife  areas  this  decade  while 
being  set  up  to  avoid  sale  conflicts.   The  EIS  inex- 
This  shift  is  a  major  policy 


e  a  good  rationale  for  it.  As  the  BLM  no  dou 
Letter  of  Protest  to  the  Coos  Bay  District  c 
elling  sales  in  violation  of  the  proposed  alt 


embers,  CHEC  et.  al. 
very  point,  arguing 

ve  was  a  grave  subst 
tive  violation  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  regulations  require  that  the  agency  take  no  irreve 
sible  actions  during  the  planning  period  in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure  o 
options.  The  BLM  may  recall  that  in  response  to  the  Letter  of  Protest, 
tain  timber  sale  units  were  withdrawn  from  sale  in  1980  to  avoid  conflic 
with  the  proposed  alternative  (letter  of  Paul  Sanger  to  Cameron  La  Folle 
Jan.  2,  1980).  That  action  and  the  decision  to  allow  cutting 
are  not  in  step  with  one  another.  We  understand  that  the  sale  proposal 
fall  after  the  completion  date  of  the  final  EIS,  but  that  does  not  less 
seriousness  of  the  BLM's  decision  to  chip  away  at  the  ecosystem  blocks, 
ready  tightly  spaced  and  probably  reduced  below  the  minimum. 

To  add  another  perspective,  BLM  assured  appellants  in  its  Reply  to 
for  Immediate  Stay  (March  6,  1980): 
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hole  indeed.   By  not  violating  its  own  proposal  until  1982— aft 

of  the  EIS— the  BLM  avoids  the  NEPA  argument  that  it  must  prese 

during  the  planning  process.   However,  the  BLM  must  still  answe 

question  of  its  policy  change  between  the  EIS  and  the  MFP,  given  its  decision 

in  the  CHEC  letter  of  Protest  on  the  1980  timber  sale  plan. 

The  conventional  wisdom,  reflected  in  the  Solicitor's  Reply,  is  that  the 
BLM  can  implement  a  full  ecosystem  approach  next  decade  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary.  But  the  conventional  wisdom  is  wrong,  as  one  look  at  the  five-year 
timber  sale  plan  tells  any  reader.   48%  of  the  proposed  sales  conflict  with 
the  full  ecosystem  proposal  in  the  next  five  years.   This  is  the  last  decade 
the  Coos  Bay  District  will  have  the  luxury  of  choice  in  spacing  its  old 
growth  blocks.   The  decision  cannot  be  put  off  again. 

There  are  other  examples  of  loopholes.   For  example,  the  preferred  alter- 
native allows  for  10-year  spacing  when  possible.   That  assumes  the  BLM  will, 
in  good  faith,  attempt  to  restrict  its  clearcut  locations.   But  48%  of  the 

concrete  commitment  to  spacing,  there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  the  BLM 
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'ious    example.   The  problem  is  compounded  because  about  60%  of 
he  District's  commercial  forest  land  is  fragile-restricted,  which  often  has 
pecial  and  longterm  reforestation  problems.   Even  with  a  solid  commitment 
o  10-year  spacing,  chances  are  that  it  will  not  suffice.   Without  a  commit- 
ent,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  effect  of  the  proposal. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  26%  of  the  sales  in  the  five-year  plan  exceed 
he  40-acre  minimum  size  limit.  Combined  with  the  problems  of  spacing,  this 
resents  very  bad  news  for  diversity  management  on  BLM  lands.   It  is  obvious 
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alone.   Wrong.   On  page  1-15, 


I   for  harvest  within  the  10-year  plan  period."   This  targets  exactly  the 
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problems,  including:   (a)  loose  language,  (b)  allowing  salvage,  and  (c)  a 
great  reliance  on  intensive  management,  which  will  have  more  drastic  effects 
on  diversity  than  anything  else.   The  BLM  certainly  needs  to  explain  very 
clearly  how  such  an  inconsistent  and  damaging  alternative  got  billed  as  the 
preventative  medicine  against  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 


growth  propos 


her  loophole  concerns  natural  areas,  which  are  given  cursory  t 
he  E1S,  mainly  in  the  form  of  a  table  listing  where  they  are. 
his  table  includes  Research  Natural  Area  proposals,  since  the 
depends  on  the  BLM  for  proposals  which  they  may  further  inves 
their  merit  as  an  addition  to  the  RNA  system.  The  five-year 
shows  that  14%  of  the  sales  conflict  with  ecologically  signif 
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The  allowable  cut  level  for  the  next  decade  is  all-impor 
mines  the  degradation  of  wildlife  habitat  on  BLM's  land.   It 

backlog.  It  determines  the  intensity  of  management.  It  dete 
community  stability.  But  the  method  used  to  calculate  it  is 
tioned.  The  assumptions  used  in  allowable  cut  calculation  ar 
determining  the  sustainable  level.  But  the  assumptions  are  n 
much  less  discussed.  Every  allowable  cut  proposal  mentioned 
there  are  several — is  seemingly  handed  down  from  God.  The  se 
';,<n.if:..'tn.'nt  Treatments,  beginning  on  page  1-13,  discusses  all 
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The  EIS  states  at  page  1-14,  "The  BLM  monitors  fores 
narily  through  administration  of  the  contracts  under  which  most  actions  a 
horized."   Theoretically,  that  sounds  fine.   But  contract  failures  are 
quent  and  common,  ranging  from  a  poorly-built  road  to  cutting  right  down 
the  stream.   I  have  seen  the  results,  on  the  ground,  of  several  contract 
lures.   Simply  stating  that  contract  supervision  will  take  care  of  the 
blems  is  specious.   What  specific  things  does  the  BLM  propose  to  remedy 
problems  of  contract  failure?   Implementing  a  dangerously  high  allowable 
level  without  adequate  supervision  of  day-to-day  operations  is  irrespon- 
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assumptions:   (a)  that  there  is  good  site  prepar 

seedling  quality;  (c)  that  the  seedlings  will  ha 

assumptions  are  not  true  in  the  degree  assumed,  we  are  vastly  oversel 

today's  timber  for  tomorrow's  empty  promises. 

Site  preparation  is  an  obvious  problem.  The  legacy  of  the  past 
obviously  still  with  us.  The  EIS  estimates,  on  page  1-18,  that  6,300 
are  unstocked  or  understocked.   Additionally,  252  of  units  planted  on 

replantings  average  25%-35%  for  Coos  River  Resource  Area,  28%  for  Myr 
40%  for  Burnt  Mountain  and  Loon  Lake,  and  up  to  44%  for  Smi th-Umpqua . 
is  an  average  of  36%  replantings,  substantially  above  that  in  the  EIS 
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Area  contracted  to  burn  292  acres,  of  which  86  ac 
The  District  contracted  with  Western  Lane  Forest 
146  acres,  of  which  57  acres  were  actually  burned 
Replanting  suffers  because  of  the  lack  of  bu 
CB-80-17  states,  this  year  was  the  worst  ever  for 
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The  Annual  Work  Plan  provided  a  goal  for  plantings.  Percentage 
of  the  goals  varied  wildly,  from  90%  in  Coos  River  Resource  Area 
Loon  Lake  and  a  miserable  47%  in  Smith-Umpqua.   The  1,691,000  se 
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more  burning  than  usual.  The  State  Off: 
change  the  SD0-5  burning  contracts  becai 
and  cooperation  in  protection  districts. 
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The  change  allowed  much 
stablished  State  involvement, 
the  SD0-5  contracts,  with  th 


urchaser  taking  liability,  do  not  work.   A  memo  to  the  Distr 
the  Chief,  Branch  of  Forestry  (March  25,  1980)  stated: 
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Site  preparation  may  be  up  to  speed  by  the  I 
into  effect,  but  it  seems  doubtful.  Why  are  the; 
in  the  EIS,  and  potential  solutions  discussed?  ( 
preparation  is  the  foundation  of  a  successful  foi 
the  allowable  cut's  foundation  is  a  house  of  care 

Good  seedling  quality  is  the  second  basic  rt 
is  difficult  to  identify  seedling  quality  as  the 
seedlings  survival  rates,  because  "quality"  is  s< 
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the  success 
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again,  the  EIS  does  not  add 

Forest  and  the  Cooa  Bay  Dis 

seedling  quality.   In  a  mem 

District  Wildlife  Biologist  (July  3,  1980), 

although  the  Coos  Bay  District  plants  more 

538),  overall  survival  after  the  first  year 

65-70*  on  the  Coos  Bay  District.   After  three  years,  the  Siualaw's  survi 

rate  is  75-85%;  the  Coos  Bay  Diatrict's  is  50-60%.   The  Siuslaw's  trees 

50-68  inches  high  after  three  years;  the  Cooe  Bay  District's  only  24-34 


Assistant 
h  a  comparison  shows  that 
a  per  acre  (680  compared  to 
90-95%  on  the  Siuslaw,  and 


>n  Memo  CB-80-20,  written  nearly  a  year  ago,  states,  "The 
)t  years  with  seedling  handling  have  pointed  out  the  need  for 
a  better  coordinated  District  approach."   The  problems  are  evidently  not 
solved,  however.   A  memo  from  Frank  Price  to  the  District  Manager  (July  28, 
1980)  stated: 

I  pointed  out  that  many  bare  root  seedlings  planted 

symptoms  .  .  .  I  might  add  that  this  year  has  been 
very  wet;  and  even  in  a  normal  year  it  is  highly 
unlikely  for  a  seedling  to  go  under  moisture  stress 
in  June,  unless  there  are  not  enough  healthy  roots  to 
support  the  seedling. 
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problems  are  menti 
Why  is  there  such 


ned  in  the  EIS,  although  bo 
difference  in  seedling  sur 
the  Siuslaw  and  the  Coos  Bay  District?  The  two  adjoin  one 
nd  are  not  terribly  different  in  topography  and  rainfall  gradi 
the  District  solve  its  seedling  quality  problems,  and  increase 


One  of  the  peripheral  reasons  for  increasing  seedling  quality  is  that  it 
may  get  seedlings  out  of  the  browsing  range  sooner,  decreasing  animal  damage 
control  measures.  The  EIS  mentions  the  need  for  ADC  at  page  3-29,  but  with- 
out discussing  the  role  faster  seedling  growth  could  play  in  solving  the 
problem.  The  Siuslaw,  for  example,  tries  first  to  prevent  elk  and  deer  damag 
by  stocking  sturdy  seedlings,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  costly  (and  often 
ineffective)  ADC  programs. 

The  third  basic  reforestation  assumption  is  that  trees  will  have  adequat 
room  to  grow.   Give  the  problems  with  site  preparation,  this  seems  a  wishful 
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sment  at  best.   High  average  replantings  also  speak  to  the  inaccuracy  o 
assumption.   Informally,  however,  I  found  that  an  average  of  17%  of 

tings  are  lost  annually  on  the  District  to  slash  and  brush.   This  break 
to  approximately  25%  for  Myrtlewood  and  Burnt  Mountain;  10%  for  Coos 

r;  5%  for  Smith-Umpqua;  and  20%  for  Loon  Lake. 
In  addition  to  all  the  other  problems,  about  60%  of  the  District's  com 
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very  controversial.   Its  u 

money,  because  those  Distr 

which  to  "take  credit"  for  future  growth  gains 

cost  rations,  even  though  they  may  be  the  poor 


The  "allowable  cut  effect"  or  ACE,  results  fro 
jt  under  the  even  flow  constraint.  It  means  tha 
for  the  assumed  growth  increases  that  will  resul 
ive  management.  Use  of  the  allowable  cut  effect 
se  can  lead  to  inefficient  investment  of  public 
icts  having  the  largest  old  growth  inventory  wit 
>  highest  benefit  to 
quality.   Additions 


fits  and  costs  of  intensive  management  practices  using  ACE.  A 
they  got  the  highest  ACE  benefit/cost  ratios  for  Districts  wit 
old  growth  inventory — Medford  and  Roseburg.  Overall,  the  Dist 
best  sites  are  Eugene  and  Salem. 

The  economic  analyses  behind  the  benefit/cost  ratios  for 
ment  this  decade  were  done  the  same  way,  although  the  EIS  does 
In  fact,  pages  A-2  through  A-9  are  the  only  ones  dealing  with 
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The  EIS  explains  the  inventory  system  at  page  A- 
system  from  1970  because  it  stratifies  the  commercia 
Operations  Inventory  supplements  it  with  site-specif: 
these  two  inventories,  the  underlying  data  base  for  timbe 
annoyingly  soft.  The  data-point  system  in  use  by  the  District  pi 
a  grid  every  40  acres,  and  intensively  field  inventories  a  portio 
This  may  provide  an  accurate  overall  picture  of  the  age  class  dis 
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formation.   Despit 
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The  EIS  does  no 
need  to  be  able 

undergoing  the 
District  has  pi 


provide 


ention  that  there  is  no  adequate  monitoring  system.   You 

place  plots  by  age  class  and  treatment,  not  randomly.   The 
is  extensive,  not  intensive.   A  random  plot  system  might 
four  plots  that  all  happen  to  be  in  the  same  age  class  and 
e  treatment;  but  then  again,  it  might  not.   Right  now  the 
ation  surveys,  the  data-point  inventory,  and  the  Operations 
many  inventories?  The  District  has  two  needs:   (a)  to 
monitoring  system,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Lands  Policy 
;  (b)  to  continually  monitor  the  results  of  intensive  manage- 
there  is  real  data  on  the  growth  they  actually  do  add  to  the 
nt  inventories  provide  for  neither. 

hat  the  inventory  is  the  foundation  of  the  allowable  cut 
lis  you  what  you  have  to  work  with — a  good  one  is  critical. 
inventories  on  page  A-2  is  entirely  inadequate.   Where  is 
the  discussion  of  setting  up  a  continuous  forest  inventory  system,  based  on 
age  and  treatment  class?   These  plots  are  permanent,  and  can  be  reinventoried 
as  time  and  money  allow.   This  would  provide  timber  managers  with  a  much  more 
solid  data  base,  and  also  provide  the  monitoring  system  BLM  is  required  to 
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Loon  Lake  Res 


Manager  from  John  Wells 


1979).   Whe 


d  in  the  EIS?   Root  rot 
replanted  several  times 


Second,  the  District  prefers  to  be   optimistic   m  its  growth  projections 
for  intensive  management.   A  quick  comparison  of  cutting  rates  between  the 
District  and  the  Powers  and  Mapleton  Ranger  Districts  to  the  south  and  north 

allowable  cut  by  acres  of  commercial  forestry  land.   Mapleton  is  .54,  Powers 
is  .43,  and  Coos  Bay  District,  using  the  proposed  level  of  218  MMBF,  is  .78. 
At  least  part  of  that  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  greater  credit  taken  for 
intensive  management  by  the  BLM.   Why  does  the  Forest  Service  take  less 
credit,  if  they  do,  than  BLM,  when  the  rainfall  and  topography  are  similar? 
One  very  major  policy  change  since  the  1970  allowable  cut  calculation 
has  taken  place  quietly.   This  is  "piggybacking,"  or  using  the  gains  from 
intensive  management  additively.   For  example,  an  acre  thinned  is  also  ferti- 
lized, which  may  lead  to  a  higher  total  growth  rate  than  if  only  one  practice 
were  applied.   A  unit  planted  with  genetically  improved  seedlings  might  be 
thinned  and  fertilized,  making  a  synergistic  effect,  and  increasing  the  credit 
that  can  be  taken  now  through  increased  old  growth  liquidation.   Unfortu- 
3f  piggybacking  is  very  poorly  documented  in  most  cases. 

ACE.   The  EIS  must  at  least  explain  its  use, 
i  poor  documentation.   What  prompted 
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ble for  its  use,  the  BLM 
shortchange  the  future. 


wood  growth  actually  shows  up  o 
tive  #7  supposedly  analyzes.  B 
page  1-12.  The  only  tidbit  of 
allowable  cut  will  be  189  MMBF 
later  inventories.   The  EIS  doe 


s) .      Nor  does 
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implications  of 
to  take  credit  for 
the  benefit  to  cos 
It  does  not  mention  that  the 
determine  the  BLM's  continue< 
trasts  today's  practice:  to 
that  growth  rates  will  impro 


tor  intensive  management  until  the  increased 
the  ground.   This  is  exactly  what  alterna- 
:  the  only  mention  of  it  is  one  paragraph  on 

it il  growth  increases  start  showing  up  in 
not  say  that  189  MMBF  is  the  base-level 
/ithout  calculating  the  effect  of  intensive 
it  explain — in  layman's  terms — the  economic 
:  this  way.   It  does  not  explain  that,  unable 
tgement  by  cutting  the  lucrative  old  growth, 
ly  of  the  practices  may  plummet  dramatically, 
lal  success  in  getting  growth  increases  will 
'estment  in  the  practice.   This  greatly  con- 
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Nobody  reading  the  EIS  who  did  not  have  a  background  in  forestry  and 
economics  would  understand  the  major  policy  question  alternative  #7  propose 
The  EIS  does  not  explain  it.   A  public  document  should  not  assume  technical 
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;nsive  management 

:ption  to  herbicides  for  health  reasons.   Others  are  concerned 

:  because  of  damage  to  water  quality.   Genetics  is  controver- 

hat  these  practices  will  occur.   Pages  1-15  through  1-19  list  and  explain 
he  practices,  and  when  and  how  they  will  be  used.   There  is  not  a  peep  about 

ealize,  classical  forestry  is  under  fire  from  many  directions  because  it 
gnores  natural  diversity,  and  works  against  natural  processes.   Many  of  the 
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planning  process,  I 
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Because  of  wide  differences  in  ii 
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precoramercial  thinning,  fertiliz. 
sion  would  be  considered  viable 

Nevertheless,  the  YGMC's  we 
intensively  to  apply  each  practi' 
The  report  was  never  completed  f. 
and  problems  were  not  aired.   Th 
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e  management  proposals  in  the  Districts, 
mortality  salvage,  commercial  thinning, 
genetic  improvement  and  stand  conver- 
ve  management  practices.   ( IM  OR-79-216). 

ed  on  past  history  and  experience. 
Coos  Bay  District.   The  controversies 
no  record,  either  in  the  EIS  or  on  the 


District,  that  they  ever  were  documented.   The  Sale 
YGMC  report,  and  has  all  the  background  memoranda  c 

posal  in  Coos  Bay.   Perhaps  this  will  raise  some  of 
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The  State  Of 
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ntensive  management  pr 
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:  to  decay  if  not  harvested."   The  State 
ilvage  operations.   The  Salem  District  found 


ent  to  harvest  mortality  salvage  resu 
deleterious  logging  operations  on  ex 
Damages  occurred  to  residual  timber, 
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demonstrable  and  longterm  damage  in  rip 
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wildlife  use.   In  bot 

Thinning  is  probably  the  best-documente 
Instruction  Memo  OR-79-334  required  precomme 
are  10-15  feet  tall — about  10-15  years.  The 
breakeven  point  that  defines  how  overstocked 
cial  thinning  is  desirable  has  not  been  defi 
thinning  will  occur  in  stands  under  80  years  at  10-year  intervals.  The 
Salem  District  recommended  thinning,  with  the  use  of  ACE,  but  recognizing 
that  thinning  can  cause  major  soil  compaction  problems.  The  Chairman  of  th 
YGMC  disagreed,  however,  stating  that  a  modest  falldown  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  allowable  cut  to  offset  the  negative  effects  of  poorly  thinned  areas 
As  always,  the  difference  comes  from  applying  the  results  of  carefully  regu 
lated  research  projects  to  the  field.  (Memo  to  District  Manager,  from  Chai 
man,  YGMC,  Sept.  22,  1978). 

The  South-Coast  Curry  EIS  merely  states  that  precommercial  and  commerc 
thinning  will  occur.  But  there  is  significant  controversy  over  State  Offic 
instructions.  In  an  April  6,  1979  memo  to  the  State  Director  from  the  Coos 
Bay  District  Manager,  these  problems  were  outlined: 


Commercial  thinning  of  natural 
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Bay 


thi 


a  viable  option  on  managed  stands  scheduled  for 
t  at  an  early  age  .  .  .  If  stands  are  grown  to 
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ieve  that  the  thinning  interval  should  be  20  years 
requent  entry  into  stands  would  probably  be 
rproductive  by  causing  damage  to  the  residual 


9.   In  1970  it  was  so  unknown 
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cut  calculations  for  that  decade.   BLM  was  unsure  that  it  would  be  commer- 
cially feasible  within  the  next  20  years.   In  Instruction  Memo  OR-79-334, 
however,  the  State  Office  said,  "Nitrogen  fertilizer  shall  be  considered  as 
a  ailvicultural  tool  to  aid  in  the  enhancement  and/or  maintenance  of  timber 
production."   All  precommerc ially  and  commercially  thinned  stands  will  be 
fertilized  at  10  year  intervals. 

The  Salem  District's  YCMC  recommended  against  large-scale  use  of  ferti- 
lization because  some  of  the  growth  rate  assumptions  are  questionable.   The 
Committee  was  also  gravely  concerned  about  effects  on  water  quality.   Tin- 
YCMC  Report  on  forest  fertilization  stated: 
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dated  Aug.  18,  1978  and  Sept.  25 
availability  of  fertilizer  due  to  the  worldwide 
projected  to  grow  more  severe;  (b)  long-term  im 
soils;  (c)  problems  with  applying  research  resu 
impacts  on  delicately  adapted  improved  trees. 

None  of  these  controversies  were  discussed  in  the  EIS,  o: 
The  Coos  Bay  District  is  committed  to  a  massive  fertilization 
(a)  the  high  and  fluctuating  cost;  (b)  the  fact  that  nobody  ci 
how  nitrogen  moves  through  the  forest  system.  The  EIS  not  on 
"analyze  the  impacts"  of  fertilization — it  doesn't  even  mentii 


tic  tree  improvement  program  is  modeled  after  similar 
e.  Instruction  Memo  OR-79-334  requires  all  Districts 
nvolvement  with  the  seed  orchard  and  cooperative  progi 
cres  to  be  planted  with  improved  seed  for  the  next  fot 
a  tree  improvement  plan  must  be  developed  as  part  of  t 
tained  yield  units.   The  Salem  YCMC 


lizer  to  fore 
Ids;  and  (d) 


with  caution,  that  t|  the  allowable  cut  effect  was  to  contir 
decade,  intensive  tree  improvement  should  be  recommended  as 
practice.  The  report  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  are  n 
The  major  one  is  very  simple:  there  is  no  research.  Geneti 
mostly  from  the  South,  which  presents  a  totally  different  at 
Northwest.   As  the  report  stated: 
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The  report  noted  that  the  Horning  Seed  Orchard,  which  serves  wet-site  western 
Oregon,  is  2-5  years  behind  in  the  production  of  seed. 

I  have  been  to  Horning.  It  takes  up  to  10  years  after  grafting  to  get  a 
respectable  cone  crop.  This  is  the  first  year  that  Horning  will  have  any 
quantity  of  bulk  seed  from  the  first  generation  parents  for  reforestation. 
Horning  has  just  broken  ground  for  its  first  second-generation  plantation; 
seed  will  not  be  produced  for  at  least  a  decade.  It  will  be  many  decades 
thereafter  before  we  know  which  second-generation  trees  provide  the  fastest 
overall  (not  just  juvenile)  growth  rates. 

The  EIS  should  mention  (but  does  not)  that  the  genetics  program  is  con- 
troversial because  it  is  so  massive.   People  are  uneasy  about  it  because 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  other  side:   maintenance  of  the  natural  gene 
pool.   In  this  argument  the  difference  between  the  clonal  seed  orchard's 
approach  and  the  cooperative  approach  is  critical.   The  seed  orchard  concen- 
trates on  high-intensity  selection  of  parent  trees  based  on  their  looks. 
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generation  program  that  is  just  beginning. 

The  clonal  orchards  concentrate  on  intensely  st 
The  cooperative  programs,  by  contrast,  do  not  concer 
ents.  Rather,  they  concentrate  on  testing,  to  sift 
The  co-op  approach  hopes  to  simply  weed  out,  over  ti 
trees.  Both  methods  progressively  narrow  the  geneti 
selecting  for  the  fastest  growing  at  the  expense  of 
know  how  finely  trees  are  adapted  to  site,  soil,  asj 
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cutting,  natural  stands  are  disappearing  fast.   Eventually  the  only  remain- 
ing genetic  base  may  be  at  Horning  and  the  cooperative  orchards.   What  happens 
if  there  is  an  outbreak  of  disease,  or  a  fire?   All  the  genetic  base  is  gone. 
BLM  cannot  have  a  massive  and  longterm  genetic  tree  improvement  program 
without  also  having  a  detailed  plan  for  retention  of  the  natural  gene  pool, 
rsity  is  the  key  to  any  species  survival;  it  is  the  reason 
the  major  species  in  the  Northwest.   It  had  sufficient  vari- 
genetic  makeup  to  adapt  to  new  situations.   The  right  hand 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing.   On  one  end,  the  BLM  is 
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In  the  rush  to  (a)  keep  the  allowable  cut 
even-flow  sustained  yield,  the  BLM  leaves  no  st 
of  using  the  allowable  cut  effect  is  that  it  ra 
above  the  basic  one  that  would  be  allowed  just 
Large  use  of  ACE  often  means  that  the  proposed 
tained  over  time  without  dropping  the  minimum  h 
are  usually  cut  at  the  peak  of  their  growth  rat 
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Lowering  the  MHA  to  50,  as  the  Coos  Bay  District  propos 
good  30  years  of  growth,  the  benefits  of  which  the  Distr 
:.   Trees  are  cut  at  their  growth  peak  for  a  reason:   it 
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out  of  merchantable  timber  to  cut  a  few  decades  down  the  road  unless 
into  the  younger  age  classes,  shouldn't  the  allowable  cut  proposal  b 
evaluated?  What  is  the  financial  loss  accruing  to  the  decision  to  1 
thirty  years  of  wood  fiber?  Do  the  benefits  outweight  the  longterm 
An  MHA  of  50  will  mean  a  higher  proportion  of  juvenile-zone  wood  in 
timber.  This  kind  of  timber  is  easily  prone  to  warping  and  therefor 
useful  for  many  conventional  purposes,  such  as  building  houses.  In  . 
more  acres  may  have  to  be  cut  to  get  the  same  volume,  because  trees 

in  the  forest? 

Lastly,  the  O&C  Act  of  1937  speaks  to  permanent  forest  producti. 
by  most  anybody's  definition,  means  taking  care  of  the  longterm  1 
potential  of  the  forest.  Cutting  trees  30  years  before  they  even  reach 
growth  peak — never  mind  leaving  them  to  become  old  growth — stresses  the 
tremendously,  and  possibly  does  not  comply  with  the  mandate  in  the  O&C 
Lowering  MHA  in  order  to  keep  the  cut  up  this  decade  and  eliminate  the 
ity  of  the  remaining  old  growth  before  we  know  the  costs  associated  wit 
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wildlife  species,  the  forest  will  become  carefully  regula 
distribution,  thinned,  fertilized,  improved,  salvaged,  an 
of  the  growth  rate  curve  (except  for  a  few  decades  where  it  will  dip  lower) 
The  perfect  picture,  however,  contains  many  flaws.   In  particular,  (a)  the 
picture  is  never  sketched  out  in  the  EIS  in  layman's  terms  so  the  public  ca 
understand  what  the  BLM  is  actually  proposing;  (b)  the  allowable  cut  effect 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  EIS,  probably  overused,  and  based  on  flimsy 
research;  (c)  basic  reforestation  problems  are  severely  underestimated  and 
never  discussed  in  the  EIS,  although  they  are  the  foundation  for  the  allow- 
able cut;  (d)  the  inventory  is  inaccurate,  but  the  EIS  discusses  no  solu- 
tions; (e)  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  the  BLM  arrived  at  its  allowable 
cut  figures;  (f)  the  EIS  is  incredibly  general  about  the  most  serious  and 
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it.  The  average  annual  allowable  cut  over  the  1975-1979  was  219  MMBF. 
Changing  it  to  the  proposed  218  MMBF  is  a  decrease  of  only  3/4  of  1% — s 
nothing  to  argue  about. 

The  more  important  point  is  hinted  at  on  page  2-35:   "Timber  indus 
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gap.   The  Beuter  Report  painted  exactly  that 
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change,  not  a  fixed  condition.   Stability  depends  on  constant  reallocation 
of  resources.   Often  there  is  a  "rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  situation — declining 
business  activity  in  one  area  contributes  to  growth  in  another.   Areas  with 

Transportation  networks,  natural  resources  available,  com- 
petitive advantage,  all  can  be  plugged  in  to  make  those  determinations. 

BLM  is  not  the  savior.   Their  lands  are  managed  for  various  resources. 
Many  of  the  changes  in  the  timber  industry  are  outside  their  control,  and 
they  cannot  be  asked  to  carry  the  burden.   The  EIS  unwittingly  continues 
this  fallacy,  however.   Page  3-56  shows  the  net  job  loss  resulting  from  the 
preferred  alternative.   By  itself  this  provides  a  skewed  analysis.   The  future 
employment  picture  must  be  based  on  trends  in  the  industry  for  the  entire 
South  Coast  area.   An  analysis  needs  to  include  all  ownerships  in  the  South 
Coast  and  determine  the  total  job  loss  from  the  total  decline.   Then  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  that  total  job  loss  which  belongs  to  the  BLM.   This 
presents  a  much  more  accurate  picture  of  the  BLM's  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  than  just  singling  out  their  contribution.   Against  a  vacuum  it  looks 
very  large  indeed.   In  fact  the  constant  is  the  change  in  the  private  sector. 

Table  2-14  on  page  2-33  is  a  log  flow  analysis  by  county  based  on  Howard 
and  Hiserote's  1978  publication  Oregon's  Forest  Products  Industry,  1976.   The 
EIS  did  not  mention,  however,  that  that  publication  showed  southern  Oregon 
(Douglas,  Coo9,  Curry,  Jackson  and  Josephine  counties)  as  a  net  exporter  of 
timber,  which  a  priori  means  they  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  process  it  all. 
The  possible  reasons  for  that  are  many,  including  transportation  isolation  or 
economies  of  scale  in  larger  trade  centers,  i.e.,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  take 
the  lumber  to  Eugene  and  process  it  there  than  to  mill  it  in  Grants  Pass. 
Supply  is  taking  a  downward  dive,  probably  forever.   As  long  as  mill  capacity 
is  above  supply,  there  will  be  job  losses  in  the  timber  industry.   The  EIS 
ought  to  mention  that  southern  Oregon  ib  a  net  exporter  of  timber,  and  explore 
solutions  to  keep  some  of  that  cycling  through  the  local  economy. 


Multiplier  analysis  is  important  but  full  of  pitfalls.   It  is  very  easy 
versimplify  and  double  count.   Before  the  EIS  indulges  in  wholesale 
alysis,  it  ought  to  show  how  the  multipliers  were  determined. 
Different  sectors  of  the  timber  industry  have  different  employment  and  income 
multipliers  because  they  differ  in  the  percentage  of  their  needs  garnered 
from  out-of-the-area  supply  sources.   The  information  is  not  that  hard  to 
find.   If  the  BLM  truly  wishes  to  contribute  to  community  stability,  its 
resources  should  go  to  those  sectors  whose  needs  are  mostly  supplied  locally. 
A  common  fallacy  is  to  believe  that  the  smallest  towns  have  the  largest 
multipliers  because  there  are  fewer  total  dollars  in  the  economy.   The 
opposite  is  true.   The  largest  towns  have  the  largest  multipliers  because 
there  are  more  sectors  for  money  to  cycle  through  before  it  leaves  town. 

Economic  analysis  is  impossible  without  a  consistent  data  base.   The 
EIS,  however,  is  inconsistent.   On  page  3-54,  it  states  that  in  one  place 
employment  projections  are  based  on  an  allowable  cut  of  234  MMBF;  in  another 
they  are  based  on  a  cut  of  218  MMBF.   Make  them  consistent  so  the  picture  is 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  impossible  to  include  all  the  relevant  information  in  one  EIS  and 
still  stay  within  the  150-page  limit  imposed  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  But  this  EIS  left  out  two  major  things:  (a)  an  analysis  of  the 
ecosystem  proposal;  (b)  an  analysis  of  allowable  cut  calculation.  Ecosystem 
is  the  reason  the  EIS  is  so  controversial  in  the  first  place.  Allowable  cut 
level  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  District's  diversity.  Surely,  given 
their  importance,  these  two  should  be  analyzed. 

I  found  the  EIS  disturbingly  full  of  motherhood  statements  on  forestry. 
Tracing  them  to  their  origin  I  found  that  many  times  the  problem  is  more 
serious  or  controversial  than  it  was  portrayed  to  be:  the  reforestation 
assumptions,  genetics  and  fertilization  are  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
Che  wildlife  impacts  are  often  stated  severely,  but  scattered  through  the 
chapters  so  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  gather  them  all  together. 

For  those  who  understand  forestry,  the  EIS  paints  a  grim  picture.   It 
proposes  a  classical  forester's  forest,  cuipleti  with  regulated  age  classes 
.I   irafully  managed  uniformity.   But  the  methods  to  get  there  have  tremen- 
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dous  costs  in  forest  diversity,  genetic  diversity,  water  quality,  species 
richness,  soil  productivity  and,  perhaps,  longterm  sustained  yield.   In 
the  spirit  of  NEPA,  write  a  document  for  the  public  which  paints  the  true 
picture  and  weighs  its  costs  and  benefits  very  carefully.   For  the  sake  of 
analysis,  eliminate  the  biases  and  dependencies  that  have  grown  up  over 
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:een  percent  of  the  timber  lands  under  BLM  administration 
n  mid-age  and  old  growth  during  the  fifth  decade.  This 
•ase  to  18  percent  at  the  10th  decade  under  the  proposed  a 
Appendix  H).  However,  only  Alternatives  3  and  9  provi 
;nt  old-growth  and  mid-age  timber  in  proper  location. 
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The  BLM  recognizes  that  hunting  satisfaction  is  complex  and  consists 
of  many  aspects  of  the  experience  other  than  simply  harvesting  game. 
The  proposed  South  Coast-Curry  Management  Framework  Plan  (available 

(e.g.  road  closures)  for  providing  quality  hunting  areas  to  emphasize 
visitor  experiences.  The  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
addresses  increasing  hunting  demand  when  seasons  and  bag  limits  are 
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See   Chapter   I,   Proposed   Act 
discussion  of  replacement  acres 
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See  response  to  comment  38-16. 
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see  response  to  comment  JH-lb\ 

350-year  minimum  harvest  age,  except  to  benefit  wildlife 
of  a  major  catastrophic  event.  See  revised  text  in  Chapte 
Management  Treatments  and  Design  Elements,  Timber  Harvest. 
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affecting  the  actual  cut  level. 

The  dis 

trict's  YGMC  provided  oral  recommendati 

ons  concerning  CI 

applicat 

ion  and  use  of  intensive  management  pract 

ices  (based 

on  pas 

experier 

ices)   throughout   the  planning  process. 

The  only 

writts 

document 

ation  is  input  into  the  allowable  cut  run 

Nitrogen 

fertilization  has  been  studied  for  a  Ion, 

i   time.   R.E 

.  Mille 

and  L.V 

.  Pienaar,  USDA  Forest  Service,  in  197 

3,  reported 

studie 

lasting 

several  years  done  in  Douglas-fir  forests 

indicate  f 

avorabl 

growth  i 

esponses  to  nitrogen  fertilizers.   Since 

nitrogen  is 

readil 

used  by 

any  growing  vegetation,  it  is  unlikely 

that  nitrogen  woul 

become 

a  pollutant  to  the  forest.    See  also 

58-18. 

Data  on 

energy  consumption  may  be  found  in  Table 

3-17. 

Retentio 

n  of  the  natural  gene  pool  maintaining  genetic  dive 

rsity  i 

d  infoi 

mat  ion  w 

as  incorporated  by  reference  in  Chapter  1 

,  Planting  s 

ection. 

38-40 

The  pie  charts  in  Appendices  H  and  I  display  this  effect. 

38-41 

The  job  loss  impact  shown  in  Table  3-18  for  the  preferred  alterna- 

current  BLM  timber  management  programs.   The  total  projected  timbei 

industry  employment  is  shown  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  as  i 

basis  for  comparison. 

38-42 

The  text  has  been  revised  to  describe  current  demand  and  suppl; 

conditions  more  fully.   It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  EIS  to  addresi 

alternatives  that  would  reduce  exports  of  timber  from  private  lands. 

38-43 

The  methodology  of  the  DYRAM  system  (Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model 

is  described  in  Alan  B.  Dickerman,  "Estimating  Regional  Net  Trad< 

Flows  and  Income  Multipliers  from  Secondary  Data:  An  Application  ol 

Keynesian  Theory",  The  Annals  of  Regional  Science,  November  1975. 

The  text  has  been  revised  to  reference  this  explanatory  material. 

38-44 

The  employment  projections  based  on  a  234  MM  bd.   ft.  annual  cut 

represent  expected  conditions  if  existing  management  programs  were 

continued;  the  projections  based  on  a  218  MM  bd.  ft.  cut  represent 

expected  conditions  under  the  preferred  alternative. 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

HERITAGE  CONSERVATION  AND  RECREATION  SERVICE 

NOSTMWEST  REGION 


(206)  442  4706 


SEATTLE    WASHINGTON  StU  I 


OCT    t  mt\ 


the    BLM 
t    progra 


the  Feders 

it     public 
>•  of  other 

).    Bureau 


Oregon  State  Dir 


Portland,  OK  11MH 


Subject:  Review  of  Draft  Environmental  Statement  for  Timber 
Management  in  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained 
Yield  Units 


plana  are  considered  in  the  plai 
Oregon  SCORP  (Oregon  Department 
are  liated  in  the  EIS  as  referi 
Interrelationships,  Faderal  Agenc 

Comment  letter  No.  57  indicates 
Officer   (SHPO)   has   found   the 


,tion  1972,  1975,  197a) 
Also,  see  Chapter  1, 
and  Local  Governments. 


impact   adequat 


41-2 


that  applicable  land 
al,  state  and  Federal 
agencies,  have  been  considered  in  the  decision-making  process.   In 
particular,  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (SCORP), 
which  is  a  prerequisite  for  participation  In  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Grant  Program,  should  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  have  been 
a  factor  in  the  decision-making  process.   The  Oregon  SCORP  is  available 
from:   David  Talbot,  Superintendent,  Oregon  State  Parks,  525  Trade  St., 
S.E.,  Salem,  OR   97310.   Specific  plans  of  individual  agencies  such  as 
the  Forest  Service,  county  or  local  agencies,  likewise,  must  be  considered. 


We  are  pleased  with  your  treatment  of  cultura 
sites  matters  and  suggest  that  the  final  stat 
from  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


,  archeological  and  histor 
nent  should  contain  a  lett 
^fleeting  consultation  as 


jh&^JL- 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


12-1 1 


Through: ^Assistant  Secretary— Energy  and  Minerals 

From:     Director,  Geological  Survey 

Subject:  Review  of  draft  environmental  statement  for  timber  management 
in  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units,  Coos  Bay 
District,  Oregon 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft  statement  as  requested  in  your  notice. 

General  Comment 

Environmental  impacts  related  to  geologic  condi 
hensively  analyzed  in  the  draft  statement,  whic 
quantitative,  consistent,  and  well  written. 

Specific  Comments 

Page  3-11 f  Harvest  System.  The  statement  indicates  that  an  important 
characteristic  of  forest  soils  of  the  South  Coast  and  Curry  sustained 
yield  units  is  that  virtually  all  precipitation  enters  the  soil  and 
overland  flow  rarely  occurs.   In  addition,  however,  it  is  indicated  that 
rock  of  low  permeability  and  porosity  underlies  most  of  the  project 
area,  so  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  rainfall  can  be  stored 
as  ground  water.  Streamflow,  therefore,  reflects  seasonal  variations  in 
rainfall  (p.  2-7,  Water  Resources,  par.  3).  These  concepts  appear  to  be 
contradictory  and  should  be  clarified  in  the  final  environmental  statemen 


H.  William  Menard 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Earth  Si  tern. 


the  Public  Semi 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Ecological  Services 
Portland  Field  Office 
727  N.E.  24th  Avenue 
Portland,  Oregon  97232 


October  7,  1980 


MEMORANDUM 


Oregon  State  Dir 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Lldlife  Service 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  has  presented  its  environmental 
impact  statement  (EIS)  for  the  Coos  Bay  District  for  the  next  decad 
which  includes  several  management  alternatives.  An  alternative  has 
Keen  chosen  that  will  greatly  impact  the  economy  of  this  state, 
especially  those  residing  in  the  Southwestern  Oregon  area.  It 
••pear*  that  the  BLM  has  adequately  analyzed  the  impact  of  wildlife 
but  has  not  adequately  considered  the  economic  or  social  impacts  on 

Alternative  #2  chosen  that  w< 

ef  the  nation  is  not  in  a  rec 
Oregon  wood  products  industry 


We 


viewed 


the  following 


the  economy  of  South 
n  during  times  when  t 
Remember  that  Southw 


urge  you  to  reconsider 
elp  the  economy  and  wh  i 


General  Comments 

shortcoming  of 


I   A  major 
-1  |   guidelines  of  the  Council  of  Envi 


its  failure  to  follow 

tal  Quality  on  EIS  form 

While  the  statement  does  provide  the  reviewer  with  enough  data 

impacts,  these  data  are  scattered  throughout  the  report 

it  difficult  to  identify  Impacts  which  are  short  term  v 


The 


protection  of  fish  an 
environmentally  extre 
preferred  a  range  of 
similar  to  what  is  pr 


Ives  is  well  written.  The  alternatives  are 
everal  takles  and  charts  help  to  distinguis 

and  benefits  of  each.  Of  the  alternatives 
re  are  essentially  only  two  choices  offered 
aildlife,  i.e.,  a  moderate  versus  an 

timber  management  plan.   We  would  have 
oices  somewhere  between  these  viewpoints, 


We  do 

that  attempts  to  maintain  spec 
species  and  habitat  diversity 
run,    lead  to  a  healthier  fores 


Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Congressman    Jim  Weave 


Save  Energy  and  You  Serve  America! 


HH-2 


44-3 


Specific  Comment 
Page  xv.   Animal 


There  should 


liscussion  here  on  the  impact 
life  dependent  on  habitat  consisting  of  a  variety  of  successional 
Conversion  from  an  even  distribution  of  successional  stages 
two  types  of  successional  stages  will  alter  wildlife 


populations  accordingly. 

Page  xvi.   Paragraph  3.   One  of 

of  riparian  vegetation  coupled  w 
siltation  from  road  construction 
increased  protection  of  riparian 
could  be  accelerated. 

Page  2-24.  Ecologically  Significant  Are 
these  areas  were  mapped. 

Page  3-23.  Table  3-10.  Some  of  the  per 
page  3-21,  last  paragraph,  do  not  agree 
table.  For  example,  the  text  mentions  a 
timber  for  Alternative  3  at  the  end  of  t 
calculations  show  only  a  25%  reduction. 


fish  habitat  has  improved 

vesting,  etc.   With 
mprovement  in  fish  habitat 

It  would  be  helpful  if 


entage  changes  mentioned 
ith  the  figures  listed  in 
84%  reduction  in  old-gro 
e  tenth  decade.   Our 
This  discrepancy  should  b 


?**?_tu 


Transportation  System.   Paragraph  2. 
This  procedure 


jld  recommend 


wildlife  harassment  as 
Page  3-32.  Paragraph 
Long  term  effects,  whi 


Generally,  lab 
des  to  fish  is  f 
may  be  signific 


Page  3-33.  Last  Paragraph 
Endangered  Species  Team  in 
determine  specific  impacts 


The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
oise,  Idaho  should  be  contacted  to 
o  the  known  eagle  nest  sites  mentioned  In 
be  necessary  to  contact  the  Team  for  every 
t  they  be  notified  of  those  timber 
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CURRY  COUNTY  OREGON  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
Shirley  E  Van  Loo  Michael  Fitzgerald  Donald  K   Bulllngton 


BOX  7*»  GOLD  BEACH.  OREGON  97444 

October  8,    1980 


C|rV 


COOS    HEAD    TIMBER    COMPANY     lumber    plywood 


October  8,  1"! 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  public  comment 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  EIS  concerning  timber  management  in 
this  local  area.   I  was  not  able  to  attend  your  meeting  in 
Coos  Bay  last  week  therefore  1  take  this  means  to  state  my 
position  on  this  matter. 

I  support,  as  do  many  of  the  people  in  the  southwestern  Oregon 
area,  the  proposal  for  alternate  #1  which  allows  for  management 
of  birds,  animals,  fish  and  recreation  but  also  gives  intensive 
use  of  the  forest  and  an  increased  allowable  cut  to  save  not 
only  the  jobs  but  the  vital  economy  of  southwestern  Oregon. 
Any  other  alternate  proposal  which  comes  out  of  BLM  indicates 
to  us  too  drastic  a  loss  in  jobs  and  to  our  economy.   The 
other  Commissioners  in  my  county  and  adjoining  counties  support 
the  same  position.   However,  this  is  my  own  statement  on  this 


Very  truly  your 


£?<0&*t  4/*6  ^T  sCXtt/fLn^frH. 


Bureau  of  Land  Manag 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


COOS  BAY  "EIS" 


The  first  public  meeting  in  coi 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 

of  the  testimony  during  the  evening  session  was  for  A 

whereby  the  annual  harvest  could  be  increased  as  much 


people  speaking 


lternative  with  a  If 


Ray  Doerner 
Jim  Ceislnger 
Jerry  Lantto 
Robert  Pittam 
Dennis  Hayward 
Jack  Beebe 
Shirley  Van  Loo 
Mike  Shalpo 
Charles  Reigard 
numerous  represe 


Douglas  Timber  Oper 
I.  W.  A. 

Oregon  State  Econom 
Northwest  Timber  As 
Coos  County  Commiss 
Curry  County  Commls 
CCD  Economic  Improv 
I.  W.  A. 


Development  Comm. 


Head  Timber  Company,  Roseburg  Lumber,  Murphy  Company, 


Menasha  Corp. 


jrgest 
wildlife 
tlve  that 


(Next  page,  pie 


recognize    that  your 


economy,    people. 


groups;    however, 


McKinley  Route  Box  98A 
Myrtle  Point,  Oregon  97458 
October  7,  1980 


William  G.   Leavell 

Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2965 

Portland,  Oregon  97208 


Dear  Mr.   Leavell: 


COOS   HEAD 


kftn 

/(./Croben,    Forest. 


Paul    Vetter 


Portland 
Coos    Bay 


47-2 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment   on  the  adequacy  of  analysis 
of  your  South  Coast-Curry  draft  EIS  1792  (911.1)  •     Having  worked  on  the  1-80 
EIS  as  an  economist,   I  have  some  appreciation  for  the  difficulty  of  your 
responsibilty.     But  it  is  as  a  private,   rural  resident  of  Coos  County  and  a 
building  contractor,   affected  directly  by  your  herbicide  program,   and  indirectly 
by  your  harvest  program,  that  I  wish  to  express  my  concerns.     Basically,  while 
your  EIS  suggests  an  underlying  cost/benefit  analysis,   much  ambiguity  arises 
from  not  including  this  analysis  in  the  EIS. 


the  economic  impact  component, 


adequate  analysis 


1)  A  cost/benefit  analysis  that  inventories  and  quantifies  the  various 
benefits  of  the  multiple  use  unit  (the  costs  being  the  value  of 
the  benefits  forgone),  both  monetary  and  imputed,   including  a 
distributional  analysis.     This  would  make  explicit  the  timber  and 
other  use  tradeoffs,  as  well  as  identifying  who  gains  and  loses. 
How  much  is  a  spotted  owl  worth,  and  who  benefits  and  who  pays? 

If  the  Endangered  Species  Act  requires  Coos  County  (via  timber 
tax  losses)   to  subsidize  the  benefits  of  the  US  at  large,  is  this 
not  taking  property  without  compensation,  especially  in  regards 
to  previously  dedicated  0&C  lands?     It  is  not  surprising  that  local 
residents,   faced  with  declining  Job  opportunities,  are  reluctant 
to  subsidize  benefits  accruing  to  the  nation  at  large. 

2)  A  more  realistic  scenario  of  employment  impacts.     Imputing  an 
income  loss  equal  to  the  BF  loss  timtS   jobs/BF  times  j/jobs 
overstates  the  economic  loss  to  the  comnunity.     Changes  in  tech- 
nology and  industry  labor  ratios  are  necessary  for  efficient 


economic  performance.  If  current  wage  rates  are  based  on  the 
realities  of  the  market,  they  will  be  only  marginally  better 
than  the  next  best  alternative.  The  true  loss  is  only  the 
difference  between  this  marginally  better  opportunity  and  the 
next  best  alternative  times  the  multplier  of  two  plus  the  cost 
of  the  adjustment  -  which  can  be  substantial  if  his  next  best 
alternative  requires  a  move.  If  it  is  true,  as  CCCED  beams  -to 
believe,  that  there  are  no  alternatives  for  absorbing  these  lost 
jobs ,  the  problem  is  really  in  the  inflexible  structure  of  our 
local  economy,  and  the  fact  that  the  current  wage  structure  is 
not  based  on  reality  —  a  problem  that  may  be  inappropriate 
for  B1M  to  address.  We  are  only  robbing  ^eter  to  pay  Paul,  and 
we  can  only  forestall  an  eventually  more  difficult  adjustment  if 
we  are  prolonging  an  illusion.  Old  growth  timber  is  not  a 
renewable  resource  and  an  economy  and  technology  based  on  this 
resource  is  unfortunately  becoming  obsolete. 


Secondly,  and  primarily,  I  am  concerned  regarding  your  herbicide  compon- 
ent  of  your  EIS.  Here  that  concern  is  due  to  the  minimal  attention  and  non- 
existant  analysis  of  this  management  tool.  While  timber  harvest  levels  will 
more  immediately  and  explicitly  affect  my  well  being,  I  feel  I  (and  the  eco- 
system) can  survive  all  variations  in  the  magnitudes  you  are  considering.  I 
am  not  so  confident  that  I  ( or  my  children)  will  survive  as  readily  a  manage- 
ment program  th  at  the  future  reveals  to  be  in  error.  Even  your  EIS  (p3-28) 
acknowledges  that  "  Chronic  ( long-term)  effects  of  herbicides  on  animals  are 
unknown.",  and  I  presume  that  would  include  humans.  lour  own  people  (Cameron 
and  Anderson,  1977)  seem  to  feel  more  study  under  field  conditions  are 
necessary.  And  since  "JThe  use  of  herbicides  is  controversiaL.due  to  fears  of 
health  damage  on  the  part  of  some  residents  as  opposed  tJeconondc  benefits  in 
timber  production.   Accepting  your  conclusions  ( which  are  disputed-  see 
Technical  Report  #2  by  Jan  Newton  for  the  NW  Coalition  for  Alternatives  to 
Herbicides  entitled  An  Economic  Analysis  of  Herbicide  Use  for  Inter 
Forest.  Management  -  Part  II:  Cr 


alysis 
cal  Ass 


of  Arguments  and  Data 


Supporting  Herbicide  Use,  December  1979  and  Rick  Koven  and  Fred  Miller 
Report  on  hand  release  contracts.  Groundwork,  Inc.,  1979)  that  2,810  a 
could  be  manually  released  for  the  same  dollar  cost  as  9,000  acreas  vi 


herbicide  treatment,  the  dollar  savings  seem  to  be  trivial  in  light  of 
possible  long  run  consequences.  In  any  event,  it  would  be  comforting  to 
rural  residents  to  be  considered  as  worthwhile  a  species  to  preserve  as  the 
spotted  owl  by  including  an  explicit  cost/benefit  analysis  leading  to  your 
proposal  to  treat  in  excess  of  60,000  acreas  with  herbicides  at  an  annual 
rate  of  9,000  acreas  per  year.  The  following  are  some  of  the  concerns  that 
I  would  like  to  see  addressed: 

1)7-3  I  !)Is  early  release  in  general,  and  aerially  applied  herbicides  in 

I   specific,  desirable  and  supported  by  field  experience  in  our  area?  A 

comparison  of  an  actual  sprayed  area  (Middle  Creek)  with  an  adjacent  non- 
sprayed  area  (8herry  Creek)  would  be  informative. 
47-4  2)  Why  is  the  herbicide  program  independent  of  the  intensively 

managed  timber  base  and  planting  area? 
3)What  are  the  relevant  alternative  technologies,  and  their  related 
47-5  costs  and  benefits?  Are  alternative  technologies  recognized  to 

be  infant  industries  for  which  long  run  costs  m  ay  be  assumed  to 
be  decreasing? 

4)  What  costs  and  benefits  are  recognized  in^  the  preference  to 
treat  9000  acreas/year  with  herbicides?  Specifically,  h  ave 
mortality  rates  for  seedlings,  loss  of  nitrogen  fixating  plants, 
cost  of  fencing  to  prevent  pre-mature  grazing  entry  ,  and 
long  run  quality  of  fast  early  growth  Douglas  Firs  been  included? 
And  as  some  herbicides  were  originally  developed  (I  believe)  as 
growth  stimulators,  is  increased  early  growth  a  cancerous  disease, 
or  is  it  verified  in  field  inventories  beyond  the  5  year  period 
offered  in  your  EIS  (Gatkowski  and  Lautsrback,  1974,  EIS  p.  3-19). 
And  most  importantly,  in  light  of  the  unknown  long  run  impact, 
what  expected  costs  are  being  assigned  to  the  possible  long  run 
damage? 

5)  What  discount  rate  is  being  used  to  calculate  the  present  value 
of  the  future  benefits? 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  analysis.  Hopefully 
the  final  EIS  will  be  more  reassuring  that  the  use  of  herbicides  is  not  taken 
lightly  by  BIM  and  we  are  neither  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  or  engaging  in  false 
economics. 


*E\S  ?  V5Z 


kJL- ' 


Timber  Man a 


i30  sw  53rd  Sti 


of  employment  and  income  impacts  do  reflect  some 
■  technological  change.  Efforts  to  adjust  the  impacts 
lity  are  considered  unduly  speculative. 


The  desired  herbicide  and  method  of  application  a 
of  the  specific  site   (see  Chapter   1,  Plantati 
Release  section  for  additional  information.) 
indicates  early  release  sprays  are  beneficial  and 
by  research  results.   Some  areas  do  not  require  a 

Herbicides  are  only  applied  to  lands  in  the  int 


leir  use  support 
slease  spray. 


may  not  need 


CFR  1502.21). 
Expectation  o 


43-1 

13-2  I 
48-3  | 

43-4 


ogni 


long-run  damage  from  herbicides.  Ei 
herbicides  is  not  Che  result  of  a  cancel 
herbicide  use  and  the  costs  of  their 
reforestation  experience  and  applicable 


he  statement  of  proposed  action  there  should  be  some 
to  the  thinking  process  that  is  behind  the  proposed 
or  wildlife  management  (i.e.  an  ecosystem  versus  ind 
pproach).  As  it  stands,  the  HIS  does  not  provide  the 
th  much  insight  into  this  important  thinking  and  pla 


Objectiv 


nd  should 


.,  Mi 


3-23.  If  animals  depend  upon, 
forest  age  class,  then  large- 
probably  (almost  certainly)  - 


iibly  — 


3-23.    The    statement    concerning    simplification   of    forest    structure 
due   to  Intensive    timber  management    practices    is  a    good   one.    But    in 

acknowledging   that    only   a    few  of   the   documented   effects   are    given 
(3-25),   and   that  manv  of   the   potential  effects  on  wildlife  are   unknown 
due   to    lack   of   information. 


3-25.  Perhaps  a  better  phrase  than  "good  habitat  d 
a  wide  range  of  forest  age  classes  that  approaches 
diversity   occurring   under    "natural"   conditions. 
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Eta  ipoa  II  I 


48-2    Wildlife  goals  have  been 
objective!  to  reach  the  goal 

48-3    Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Animal 

48-4    The  discussion  on  simplific 
section  of  Chapter  3,  Impact 

48-5    See  Chapter   1,   Proposed  t 


2196  Hadrona 

iiorth  Bend,   Oregon     97'»59 

October  10,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director,  911.1, 
3ureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  9720S 


involved  in  education  and  city  government,  we  are  very  aware  of  the 
wood  industry  and  this  area's  economic  dependence  on  lumber  and  its 
related  industries. 


this  area  is 
more  jobs  to 

payments  whi 

c  closing 

stablize 
ch  do  not 

hing 

ills  either  temporarily  or  permane 

area  not  unnecessary  unemployment 
to  upgrade  an  individual  or  corar.ur 

sntlj 

lity. 

eed  of 
welfare 

We  strongly 
Drooosal  -  0 
continue  liv 

urge  you 

to  choose  an  alternative  to  the  present 
must  be  concerned  v:ith  •  -.e  people  -..'ho  1 

■ish 

Sincerely, 

.    ; 

,..  /, 

George  0.  Ten  Syck 
Math  Instructor  -  Nor 

th  Bend  Junior  High 

1  School 

y~-   _  ^  . 

' 

Nan  Ten  Eyck 
City  Council 

,  City  of 

Ilort! 

1  Bend 

Cc  -  Senator  Hark  Hatfield 
Senator  3ob  Fackwood 
Congressman  Jim  Weave! 
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Co  them  as  taxpayers.   The  proposed 

/est  on 

the  Coos  Bay  District  are  there 

accept 

ble  by  our  membership. 

i  which 

our  main  office  is  located, 

is  econ 

mically  depressed,  "a  distinc- 

jnty  and  more  recently  by  both  Douglas 

s  already  hard  hit  by  mill  closures  and 

depres 

ed  timber  industry  we  feel  that 

,e  avai 

able  so  that  some  balance  is 

.ade  of 

land  withdrawals  to  meet  every 

scause  we  have  always  developed  policy  and  recommendatio 
Eter  careful  study,  our  Timber  Committee  is  reviewing  al 
:  materials  carefully  and  will  look  forward  to  the  Snvir 
Impact  Statement  due  in  January  1981  for  intense  study. 

55  at  the  preferred  planning  alternative  on  the  Coos  Bay 


hope  sincerely 


for  the  economy  and  the  taxpaying 
nsideration  in  the  EIS  than  it 
avily  wildlife  oriented  plan. 
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Wildlife  Management  Institute 

709  Wire  Building.1000  Vermont  Ave  ,  N  W  , Washington,  D  C    20005  •  202  /  347-1774 


October  9,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director  (9 
Bureau  of  Land  Managemen 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


We  commend  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
old-growth  habitat  In  the  forest.  This  is  the 
are  aware  of  it;  a  more  emphatic  statement  of  t 
that  presented  in  the  last  paragraph  on  2-12. 


MJITII  (  UAST-CURRY 


proposed  action  to 
issue  at  stake.  A 
lem  should  be  subst 


Institute  personnel  have  had 
Those 

"   It  needs 


he  advantage  of  an  on-the-ground  briefing  in  the 
received  this  will  have  difficulty  understanding 
simple  but  thorough  explanation. 


52-3 


wildlife  effects  are  described  by  what 
For  example,  page  3-25,  the  last  line  o 
ponding  reduction  of  old  growth  populat 


Throughout  the  assessment  such  language  is  used  consistently  to  describe 
impacts  to  wildlife.  The  vegetation  and  plant  succession  cannot  be  altered  without 
definite  Impacts  on  all  species  of  wildlife. 

The  summary  paragraphs  starting  on  page  3-34  should  be  expanded  and  featured. 
The  effects  of  each  change  should  be  quantified  as  far  as  possible  and  displayed  for 
featured  groups  of  species  in  tabular  form  as  well  as  in  the  text. 

No  numerical  goals  are  given  for  wildlife.  Without  goals  there  can  be  no 
accountability.   There  are  no  Indications  of  coordination  with  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  or  of  the  agency's  participation  In  the  planning  process.   Some 
of  the  later  unit  plans  of  the  nearby  Siuslaw  National  Forest  show  the  positive 
results  attained  by  State  participation.   (page  1-24) 


Riparian  protecti 
nust  be  expanded  t 
af  riparian  zones 


primarily  for  fisheries,  bald  eagles  and  spotted  owls. 
lude  all  terrestrial  wildlife  using  such  areas.  Manage- 
be  different  for  a  broader  array  of  species,   (page  1-5) 
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ctober   9,    1980 


Page 
Page 


3me  specific 
15,  Timber  H 


last  paragraph.  How  does  salvage  of  dead  and  dying  timber  relat 
retention  and  population  goals  of  cavity  users?  They  can  be  mut 
usive.   The  same  is  true  for  slash  disposal  as  described  on  page 


1-18,  Animal  Damage  Contr 
Oregon? 


apping  measur 


Page  1-19.   Does  pr 


cial  thinning 


i  1,11  il, 


2-7,  Water  Resources.  The  second  paragraph  implies  that  anadromous 
as  a  "secondary  use,"  are  not  important.  Later  sections  give  it  mo 
favorable  status.  Somewhere,  a  description  of  fisheries  history  an 
devastation  wrought  by  operation  of  splash  dams  should  be  Included 
an  assessment  of  the  potential  for  fisheries  improvement. 


.  There  are  25  pairs  of 

blocks  for  only  16.   Thi; 
needs  more  Justification 


owls.  The  "fair  share" 
icrease  of  a  state  Threa 
does  the  entire  "fair  s 


reement  proposes 
ed  and  Endangered 
e"  concept. 


2-19,  Second  paragraph.  How  many  hunter  and  angler  days?  What  is  the  harv 
There  must  be  considerable  comparable  data  from  early  studies  on  the  Millc 
Tree  Farm,  including  harvests  and  elk  declines  related  to  habitat  changes, 
that  are  available  for  extrapolation  to  this  report.  In  Table  2-8,  do  the 
Total  Visits/Year  apply  to  the  three  counties?  On  this  same  subject,  we  o 
to  the  classification  of  hunting  and  fishing  as  "Extraction  of  Trophies  fr 
the  environment."  Many  agencies  stress  quality  hunting  and  recreation.  T 
sub-title  of  Table  3-11  should  be  changed  to  reflect  this  point. 

total  off-site 


3-23.  The  last  paragraph  on  "the  simplified  £ 
effects  and  should  be  emphasized.  Deer  and  e 
will  be  less  than  normal  because  of  intense  6 


'  is  the  key  to 

all  wildlif 

'-   of  early  succ 

ssion  stage 

practices. 

3-24,  Third  paragraph.  Cannot  the  timber  sales  In  conflict  with  the  plan  be 
suspended  now,  pending  final  plan  decision  before  they  "violate  the  corridor 
integrity?"  In  Paragraph  4,  more  than  half  of  the  10,400  acres  of  key  big 
game  cover  is  to  be  lost.  This  is  inconceivable,  considering  the  demand  and 
esteem  for  elk  all  over  western  United  States.  What  happened  when  thama] 


niim  miii  a  >  wni'iiii   «*  /  nn 
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been  added  to  Chapte 


cover  was  reduced  on  Millcoma  Tree  Farm?   In  the  last  paragraph,  we  doubt 
that  with  the  Intensive  forestry  proposed,  the  MFP  decision  to  manage  for 
a  60  percent  population  level  of  cavity  users  Is  likely  to  be  achieved  after 
the  first  cutting  or  in  the  long  run. 

Page  3-27,  Transportation  System.   Convert  harassment  of  wildlife  to  acres  affected. 
We  also  have  serious  doubts  that  the  closure  of  roads  In  the  areas  of  mixed 
ownership  can  have  a  significant  mitigating  effect. 

Page  3-29.   The  brush  field  and  hardwood  stand  conversion  Is  not  use  "similar"  to 
clearcuts.   Such  conversions  are  clearcuts  and  should  be  considered  with 
that  acreage  in  assessing  Impacts. 


Chapter  3,  ImpactB  on  Ani 


A  fuller  discussion  of  snags  and 
ImpactB  on  Animals,  Terrestrial 
Other  Forest  Management  Treatments 


rpose  and  Need. 


Agal, 
forthright 


mmend  the  BLM  for  facing  up  to  the  needs  for  old-growth  retention 
Tills  timber  management  statement  will  be  improved  by  a  more 
f  wildlife  Impacts. 

lliam  B.  Morse,  the  Institute's 
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Hunter  and  angler  days  are  shown  in  Table  2-8  (page  2-20  of  the 
DEIS).  Information  dealing  with  harvest  can  be  found  in  the  Planning 
Area  Analysis  (USDI  1978c),  available  at  Coos  Bay  District  Office. 
Total  visits  shown  in  Table  2-8  were  derived  from  Oregon  Department 
of  Transportation  (1975)  and  from  conversations  with  State,  county 
and  other  Federal  agency  personnel.   These  figures  incorporate  Coos, 

Hunter  satisfaction  is  complex  and  consists  of  many  dimensions, 
several  more  important  to  most  hunters  thsn  bagging  game.   Quality 


vary  widely  according  to  the  ki 
indicated  that  big  game  hunt< 
trophy-display. 

Table  3-11  shows  recreational 
according  to  the  general  type  of 
research  by  Burch  (1965),  Hendee 
Each  category   relates   to  over; 

change   in  the 


11,  trophy  display  and  equipmen 
of  hunting.  These  researcher 
scored   well   above   others   o 


;s  systematically  grouped 
i  they  fulfill  and  based  on 
(1971)  and  Stankey  (1974). 
ational  carrying  capacity 
t   to  occur,  degree  to  which 


iM. 


principle  expectations  of  the  participants  (Stankey  19; 

The  BLM  does  strive  to  provide  quality  hunting  experi* 
for  the  purpose  of  impact  analysis,  it  was  necessary 
cally  group  all  recreational  activities,  including 
conceptually  linked  categories.   The  DEIS  did  not  mean 


52-14   The  fi 


in  Table  2-19 


jing  locally.   The 


52-16    See  the  expanded  introduction  to  Appendi 
role  of  the  sample  5-year  timber  salt 


52-19  The  DEIS  was  incorrect.  The  proposed  MFP  limits  all  clearcuts, 
including  hardwoods,  to  40  acres.  Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Animals, 
Terrestrisl  Vertebrates,  Other  Forest  Management  Treatments,  has  been 
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October  7,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon   97208 


I  m  writing  you  in  regards  to  the  economic  statistics  concerning 
myself  and  my  community  in  the  future.  The  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  proposed  changes  by  BLM  are  in  direct  violation  of  the 
O&C  Act  of  1937.  This  will  also  put  200  more  now  employed 
people  in  the  unemployment  line.  Being  that  this  jeopardizes  my 
job  and  many  others,  I'm  putting  forth  my  suggestions  to  you. 


L  and  2  proposed  by  BLM.   This  would 
ion,  create  up  to  600  more  jobs,  and 
an  economic  disaster.   These  alternatives 
so  timber  could  be 
shorter,  less  expensive, 


I  suggest  alternativ 

increase  timber  prod 

save  our  community  f 

also  state  a  more  carefully  managed  systi 

grown,  harvested,  and  trees  replanted  in 

and  properly  controlled  system. 

I'm  also  concerned  about  our  wildlife  refuges  to  keep  them  from 
extinction.   Alternatives  1  and  2  take  this  into  consideration 
and  allow  adequate  protection  against  extinction.   I  am  also 
deeply  concerned  when  BLM  are  pressing  jobs  into  a  state  of 
extinction. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  in  keeping  myself  and  my  community 
working.  We  do  survive  on  the  timber  industry  in  this  area  which 
for  407.  of  all  employment. 


Yours  very  truly 
( 


Terry  L.  McDonald 
206  Elm  Street 
Reedsport ,  Oregon   97467 


Leslie   B  Sandlne 
P   0   Box   3597 
Coos  Bay,  Or     97420 
Oct.    10,1980 


B   L  M 

P.O.Box  2965 
Portland,   Or.      97208 


I  have  never  written   or  spoken 
out  to  any  member  of  BLM  pro  or  con,   but   feel   the  time 
is  now  and  I   speak  for  many  of  my  relatives  and  myself 
who  have   devoted  years  of  labor   in  the  woods  and  by 
products.  Also,   farming   in   the   family  has  prevailed, also 

We  are  from  a  pioneer  family.  Hyfather  immigrated 
from  Finland,  with  three  of  his  brothers.  All  raising 
their  families  here    in   the  bay  area,    so  we  are  well 


are-totallj;_for_^our_Drogram 
asproposed    in    this  coast  area   of  Oregon. 

We  do  not  agree  with  your  opposition,    so  stay   in 
your  plan  for  the  betterment  of  the  years  to  come  and 
if  in   some  way  1  could  be  of  some  help   in  your  struggle 
and  education   in  promoting  your  plan,   please  feel  free 
to  ask.     Thank  you  and  keep  the  good  work  up. 


Sincerely, 


LMie    B.    Sandln 


<&« 


State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Or.  97208 


Dear  Sir, 

In  response  to  recent  suggestion  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  as  published  in  south  coastal  Oregon  news- 
papers may  I  suggest  that  final  decisions  regarding  the  a- 
mount  of  timber  harvest  permitted  in  the  Coos  Bay  district 
be  based  on  human  needs  as  reflected  in  jobs,  economy,  taxes, 
etc.  rather  than  on  wild  life  or  ecology. 

It  seems  too  easy  for  a  person  or  persons  enjoying  job 
security  to  treat  the  livelihood  of  others  as  mere  data  on 
paper.   Granted  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  our  natural 
resources  through  thorough  planning  and  responsible  behavior, 
rules  &  regulation, still  the  needs  of  our  citizens  must  take 
first  priority. 


Sincerely, 


kLu.  <?.h"^ 


Ruth  E.  Norrir. 
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Executive  Department 

155  COTTAGE  STREET  N.E..  SALEM.  OREGON  97310 
October   13,    1980 


USDI 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2965 

Portland,  OR.   97208 


Your  draft  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  state  agencies. 
The  Departments  of  Land  Conservation  and  Development,  Parks 
and  Economic  Development  offered  the  enclosed  comments  which 
should  be  addressed  in  preparation  of  your  final  Environments 
Impact  Statement. 

We  will  expect  to  receive  copies  of  the  final  statements 
as  required  by  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Guidelines. 

Sincerely, 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL    RELATIONS    DIVISION 


Kay  Wilcox 

A-95   Coordinator 
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OREGON  PROJECT  NOTIFICATION  AND  REVIEW  SYSTEM 

STATE  CLEARINGHOUSE 


Phone-Number:  378-3732 
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Pre 

iect,     suuu  h    ra-      ReturnDate:    V^^^ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REVIEW  PROCEDURES 

If  you  cannot  respond  by  the  above  return  date,  please 
call  to  arrange  an  extension  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
review  date. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REVIEW 
DRAFT  STATEMENT 

< 

This  project  has  no  significant  environmental  impact. 

<^ 

The  environmental  impact  is  adequately  described. 

( 

We  suggest  that  the  following  points  be  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

( 

No  comment. 

Because  the  proposal    {P. A.)  would  cause  the  loss  of  81   forest  industry  jobs,   and  cause 
a  reduction  of  total  0  6  C  revenues  by  1.2%,   the  Dept.  of  Economic  Development  does  not 
support   the  proposed  B.L.M.    action  plan.      The  Dept.    does  support   alternative  1  which 
emphasises  timber  production,  producing  an  annual  sale  program  of  272  million  board 
feet  rather  than  the  218  MM  board  ft.   proposed. 
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respond  by  the  above  return  date,  please 
extension  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  REVIEW  PROCEDURES 

If  you  cannot  respond  by  the  above  return 
ill  to  arrange  an  extension  at  least  one  week 
tview  date. 
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environmental  impact 


adequately  dee 


We  suggest  that  the  following  points  be  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 
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(   )   This  project  has  no  signifi 
(  0*v)   The  environmental  impact  is 


ant  environmental  impa 
adequately  described. 


(   )   We  suggest  that  the  following  points  be  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

(   )   No  comment. 
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TO:   Wm.  G.  Leavell,  Oregon  St 
BLM 

PO  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

FROM:   Gary  Witmer 

1012  W  17th  St. 
Vancouver,  WA   98660 


RE:   Review  o 

f  the  draft  EIS 

for  S 

juth  Coast-Curry  BLM 

I  appreciate 

the  opportunity 

to  respond  to  the  draft  EIS.   I  ar 

a  wildlife  bi 

ologist  by  prof 

with  training  in  forestry, 

my  comments  v. 

ill  come  primar 

Lly  fr 

>m  that  prospective.   In  add 

tion,  I  condu 

cted  a  radiotelemet 

Roosevelt  elk/forest  relatit 

study  in  the 

Coos  Bay  BLM  Di 

strict 

in  1978-79  so  my  comments  o 

elk  should  be 

considered  the 

curre 

it  and  specific  information 

available  for 

the  area.   I  w 

ill  number  my  specific  comments  so 

that  BLM  may 

respond  specifi 

rally 

.o  each. 

.,]'  f.  , 


I  appre 


ate  the 


if  H 


bee 


EIS,  however,  I  feel  there 
tended  the  1979  public 
ssed  by  the  common  request 
hown  to  wildlife.   This 
f  p2-40.  And  yet  I  feel  the 


input  meeting  in  Coos  Bay  and  was  imp 
of  those  present  that  more  concern  be 

proposed  action  (PA)  is  woeful! 

enhancement  of  wildlife  populations.   These  populations  face 
future  in  which  the  intensively  managed  forest  will  be  nearly  the 
only  habitat  available.   In  particular,  much  of  the  public  (mysel 
included)  was  interested  in  the  ecosystem  management  approach  pro' 
posed  for  consideration  by  some  BLM  personnel.   Why  is  there  no 
discussion  of  this  progressive  proposal  in  the  draft  EIS? 


Cost  of  Impl 


isideration  of  the  benefits 
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estimates  of  the  cost  of  implementation  of  the  alternatives 

manpower,  equipment,  reforestation  costs,  etc and  yet  I  only 
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4.  Acreage  per  Treatment.  There  appears  to  be  a  problem  with 
the  acreage  figures  used  per  treatment  in  Table  1-2.  With  these 
diverse  alternatives  how  can  the  draft  propose  that  the  acreage 
requiring  (or  receiving)  herbicide  treatment,  animal  damage  con- 
trol, or  mortality  salvage  will  be  so  similar  regardless  of  the 
management  emphasis? 

5.  Fragile  Sites.   Units  which  are  expected  to  be  significantly 
adversely  impacted  by  clearcutting  due  to  thier  fragile  nature 
(such  as  86-30-2  discussed  on  p3-32)  should  not  be  clearcut. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  adverse  impacts  which  were  entirely  antici- 
pated before  the  causal  action  was  taken.   Will  units  such  as  that 
be  removed  from  the  harvest  schedule  in  pre-sale  inventories? 

6.  Quantifying  Impacts.   In  numerous  cases  (examples  on  p3-31,  34 
and  35)  the  draft  states  that  "it  is  not  possible  to  quantify  this 
impact."   It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  state  that  the  BLM  has 
not  attempted  to  quantify  the  impact.   What  efforts  (ie  monitoring) 
is  proposed  to  quantify  these  anticipated  impacts  as  they  occur? 
and  will  future  management  be  revised  according  to  those  findings? 


7.   Goals,  Acceptable 


>f 

numerous  species  of  wildlife,  losses  of  soils  and  many  other  im- 
pacts, but  I  found  no  mention  of  what  is  acceptable  or   desirable, 
ie  what  are  BLM's  goals  in  these  various  categories?   Is  BLM  im- 
proving our  environment  as  numerous  federal  laws  require?  What 
levels  would  be  unacceptable? 


8.  Comparisons  with  Past  Management 
be  comparing  overall  impacts  of  each 
the  last  decade  (the  no  change  alter 
it  would  appear  that  the  past  decade 

largescale  inefficiencies  in  energy 
natives  be  compared  to  some  other  ta 
moreso  against  each  other? 

9.  Curtailed  Natural  Nitrogen  Fixat 


It  seems  inappropriate  to 
alternative  as  a  %  change  over 
native) .   From  the  figures  given 

to  the  forest  environment  and 
use.   Should  the  various  alter- 
rget  criteria?  or  at  least 


ift 


al  Nitrogen  Fixation.   On  p3-10  th 
that  lost  soil  nitrogen  (by  burning,  erosion)  will  be  rapidly  re- 
placed by  nitrogen  fixation  in  the  forest  ecosystem.   Importantly, 
it  fails  to  discuss  that  by  intensive  management  BLM  eliminates  3 
of  the  important  natural  methods  of  nitrogen  fixation  in  the  forest 
ecosystem:   elimination  of  nitrogen  fixers  (red  alder  and  various 
herbaceous  species)  by  conversion  and  herbicide  use;  elimination  of 
nitrogen-fixing  arboreal  lichens  by  shortened  rotations;  and  the 
significant  curtailment  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  by  the  removal 
of  large  numbers  of  down  and  standing  dead  trees  in  which  those 
bacteria  thrive.   In  addition,  these  natural  benefits  should  be 
weighed  against  the  costs  of  the  proposed  artificial  fertilization 
program. 

10.   Slopes,  Mass  Movements.   In  the  consideration  of  impacts  on 
soils  (erosion,  loss  of  nutrients)  the  draft  treats  all  acres  equally 
when,  in  fact,  the  more  acres  clearcut  the  more  likely  that  BLM  will 


be  cutting  steeper,  more  fragile  sites.   Why  was  not  slope  considered 
in  these  estimates?   Road  failures,  creekbottom  sluicing  and  mass 
movements  can  be  estimated  (see  the  recent  Siuslaw  National  Forest 

tement  on  p3-7. 


?t  al)  contrary  to 
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3-20  the  draft  states 
ase  forest  productivity  (wood  fiber)  in  the 
"long  term?"   Studies  in  the  Australia/New 


that  the  PA  will 

long  term.   How  long  is  "long  term?"   Studies 

Zealand  area  have  suggested  that  forest  soils  decline  significantly 
in  productive  capacity  (30+%)  after  several  rotations  despite  inten- 
sive management  methods.  This  suggests  a  very  important  long-term, 
irreversible  impact  which  nitrogen  fertilization  will  not  entirely 
alleviate.  The  final  EIS  is  required  to  address  these  long-term 
impacts,  hence  BLM  must  consider  a  longer  time  frame  on  this  matter 
than  just  several  decades. 

>f  the  alternatives  has 
not  a  greater  effort 
made  to  "round  out"  the  forest  management  program  instead  of  using 
an  all-or-none  approach  to  many  of  the  methods  and  tools  available 
to  the  forest  manager?   For  example,  all  alternatives,  except  #4, 
call  for  9000  acres  of  herbicide  treatment  in  the  first  decade;  all 
alternatives  call  for  S527  acres  of  animal  damage  control  in  the 
first  decade;  and  several   other  treatments  are  very  similar  for 
most  alternatives.   Is  not  the  foresters  "bag  of  tools"  more  versa- 
tile than  that? 


13. 


Hardwood  Conversion.  Why  is  alder  conversion  not  subject  to 
40-acre  maximum  clearcut  size  rule?   Numerous  species,  in  addi- 

to  the  elk  mentioned,  utilize  hardwood  habitat,  yet  the  draft 
ws  no  assessment  of  the  impact  of  stand  conversion  on  any  species 
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growth  which  is  entirely  incorrect 
in  wildlife  viewing  has  increased 
rate  than  population  growth  would 

deficient  in  providing?   In  which 
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;ill  future  demands  be  great- 


15.   Aquatic  Habitat.   The  adverse  effects  of  timber  management  upon 
aquatic  systems  and  fisheries  are  well  documented.   I  do  not  feel 
the  draft  addressed  this  area  adequately  nor  has  it  proposed  adequate 
mitigation.   On  p2-17  it  is  stated  that  about  50%  of  the  salmon/trout 
habitat  is  in  fair  or  poor  condition  already:   what  will  be  the  im- 
pact of  the  various  alternatives  on  this  already  unacceptable  situa- 
tion? What  effect  will  lower  late  summer  run-off  and  flows  because 
of  more  rapid  runoff  earlier  in  the  year  have  on  fisheries  (p3-ll,12)? 
What  are  the  BLM  projections  on  how  often  log  debris  will  enter 
streams  and  the  the  EIS  should  acknowledge  that  not  all  adverse  im- 
pacts are  reversed  by  log  jam  removal  (and  may  even  aggravate  the 
impact  mentioned  on  p3-12)?   Does  nitrogen  entering  the  stream  effect 
species  composition  and  abundance  of  the  stream?   This  would  be  a 
significant  impact  upon  fisheries  and  should  be  addressed  in  the  EIS. 


.;;  n 
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3f  protection  will 


receive,  ie  whltJSr'Sers  will 


be  protected? 

16.   Snags.   BLM  has  not  had  an  adequate  snag  program,  despite 
our  knowledge  of  this  important  habitat  component  having  increased 
significantly  in  recent  years.   Allowing  snag-using  species  to 
decline  another  40%  (p3-24,25)  over  the  already  significant  decline 
in  recent  decades  is  unacceptable.   BLM  could  implement  some  pro- 
grams which  will  reverse  this  and  these  should  be  addressed  in  the 
Final  EIS.   For  example,  the  mortality  salvage  program  could  be  re- 
duced as  it  directly  singles  out  and  adversely  impacts  snag-users. 
Also,  State  of  Oregon  safety  regulations  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  eliminate  snags  from  the  forest  environment  as  has  gener- 
ally been  done  in  the  past.   If  dead  trees  can  not  be  left  at 
harvest  time  in  a  given  area,  then  live  trees  should  be  left  to 
become  future  snags  at  acceptable  densities. 


Bay  BLM  should  re 
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apidly  removing  the  remainder  of  its 
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17.  Endangered, Sensitive  Species 
state  in  its  Final  EIS  that  the  m 
owls  on  its  forestland  whil 
preferred  habitat  will  not 
species  in  the  District.   This  especially  in  light  of  the  state- 
ment on  p2-18  that  there  are  probably  negligible  numbers  of  owl 
pairs  on  surrounding  private  lands.   The  same  statement  applies 
to  Bald  Eagles:   providing  protection  to  the  3  known  nest  sites 
while  removing  most  other  potential  nest-site  habitat  will  not 
assure  the  species'  presence  in  the  area  in  the  future.   Mortality 
salvage  logging  is  specifically  admonished  in  this  regard.   These 
are  irretrievable  impacts  of  the  program  proposal  which  must  be 
addressed  in  the  Final  EIS. 

18.  Big  Game.   Current  and  proposed  Coos  Bay  BLM  forest  management 
practices  can  be  expected  to  adversely  impact  elk  populations. 

The  results  of  my  doctoral  research  (through  OSU,  Corvallis)  sug- 
gest that  the  worst  impacts  are  associated  with  increasing  harass- 
ment of  elk  (to  which  they  are  very  sensitive)  and  the  loss  of  im- 
portant habitat  components,  in  particular,  old  growth  and  hardwood 
stands  which  are  readily  utilized  by  elk  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
The  importance  of  old  growth  stands  for  survival  cover  during 
severe  winter  storms  can  not  be  overstated. .  Road  closure  programs 
and  the  preservation  of  dispersed  old  growth  and  hardwood  stands  in 
areas  with  a  history  of  heavy  elk  use  would  help  to  offset  the 
decline  in  elk  populations  which  BLM  can  expect  as  it  intensifies 
forest  management.   I  am  attaching  the  abstract  from  the  elk  project 
final  job  report  to  further  delineate  the  findings. 
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is  BLM  doing  to  address  this  high  demand?   In  such  a  popular  public 
hunting  area  a  projected  decline  of  50%  in  deer  and  elk  populations 
would  certainly  adversely  impact  local  employment  and  income  and 
yet  it  is  stated  on  p3-56  that  BLM  expects  no  significant  impact. 
Can  BLM  justify  that  statement,  realizing  that  many  local  stores 
do  their  best  business  of  the  year  during  the  big  game  hunting  seasor 

19.  Additional  Wildlife  Comments.   On  p3-21  the  draft  projects  that 
in  the  year  2030  only  4%  of  the  currently  low  amount  of  old  growth 
in  the  entire  South  Coast  area  will  remain.   Despite  this,  on  p3-22 
the  draft  states  that  a  reduction  in  old  growth-dwelling  species 

"is  possible."   Since  a  areatef  impact  than  that  is  highly  prob- 
able, the  Final  EIS  should  be  more  definitive  than  that. 

The  adverse  impacts  of  reduced  habitat  diversity  (from  both  ends 
of  the  age-class  spectrum)  to  wildlife  as  stated  on  p3-23  and  3-25 
can  not  be  overstated  and  should  be  more  definitively  stated. 
Middle  age  classes  of  coniferous  forest  stands  are  by  far  the  least 
populated  and  least  utilized  wildlife  habitat  in  terms  of  both 
species  abundance  and  composition. 

20.  Wildlife  Mitigation.   Nowhere  in  the  draft  EIS  did  I  see  a 
"  eries  mitigation  costs  of 

ves  (the  PA,  1,  2,  5  and  6) . 

and  wildlife  mitigation 
management  program  despite 
In  any  case,  the  benefits 
s  should  be  reduced  by  an 
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amount  (which  needs  to  be  estimated)  corresponding  to 

of  foregone  non-timber  resources  since  long-term  adver 

are  projected  to  fish,  wildlife,  water  and  air  quality 

cultural  resources,  certain  forms  of  recreation,  etc. 


I  hope  these  comments  will  be  of 
of  a  Final  EIS  and  an  acceptable 
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assistance  in  the  preparatJ 
forest  management  proposal. 
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ROOSEVELT   ELK   HABITAT   USE    IN    THE    OREGON    COAST    RANGE 


David  S.    deCalesta,    Principal    Investigator 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,   Oregon  State  Uni 
Corvallis,  OR     97331 


Abstract. --Daily  and  seasonal    (spring,    calving,   summer,    rut,    fall,   winter) 
habitat  use  by  Roosevelt  elk  was  investigated  in  the  Oregon  Coast   Range 
on  managed,  public  forestlands.     Over  3,700   locations  of  6  radio-collared 
cow  elk  were  recorded  during  12   consecutive  months.        Two  elk    formed  part 
of  a  north  band  and  4  elk  were  part  of  a  south  band.     Home  ranges  for 
elk  bands  were  mutually  exclusive  and  enclosed  areas  of  400  ha  or   less 
each  season.     Elk  exhibited  preferences  for  old  growth   forest   and  hardwood 
stands  over  mixed  forest   and  dense,  young,   conifer  stands.     Brushy  clear- 
cuts  were  utilized  more  than  new  clearcuts  for  foraging.     Elk  preferred 
southerly  aspects  throughout  the  year,   avoided  roads   (especially  paved 
roads),   and  did  not  venture  far  from  forest/clearcut  edges.      During 
calving  season,   cow  elk  spent  more  time   in  cover  than  the  rest   of  the 
year  and  utilized  areas  that  were  characteristically  of  lower  elevation, 
gentler  slope,   greater  seclusion  and  were  closer  to  water.      Elk  appeared 
unaffected  by  weather  during  the  mild  winter,   and  sought  out  cover  during 
warmer  periods   for  all   seasons.     Cover  use  was  greater  and  movement    less 
during  the  hunting  season. 
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1.    Page  1-4  -  Data  on  Table  1-2  does  not  equate,  i.e.,  clea 
33,743  acres;  burn  42,966  acres  for  site  prep  and  plant 
44,653  acres;  also  replant  14,740  acres.   Is  the  burning 
and  planting  overstated? 

59  3  | 

2.   Page  1-19  -  Why  precommerclal  thin  only  areas  that  are  t( 
commercially  thinned?  Accepted  silvicultural  practices  * 
thin  all  stands  as  needed  and  perhaps  precommerclal  thin 
that  will  not  be  commercially  thinned  to  an  initial  wide 

3.   Page  1-20,  Paragraph  6  -  "Although  the  most  detrimental 

life".   Should  we  assume  the  primary  concern  of  this  plar 
wildlife? 

page  appeara  out 
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Overall,  the  statement  has  much  Information  for  analysis.  The  context  of 
the  statement  would  be  much  simpler  to  follow  If  data  on  preaent  resource 
levels  and  current  management  levels  were  presented  In  tables  with  a  com- 
parison of  proposed  alternatives.  This  would  allow  the  reviewer  to  Judge 
present  activities  which  arc  visible  on  the  land  and  compare  these  to 
the  proposals. 
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Page  3-24,  Paragraph  1  -  We  question  the  management  of  36,500 
acres  on  a  350-year  average  minimum  harvest  age.   These  type 
of  stands  are  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  big  game 
animals  and  should  be  more  seriously  evaluated  by  you,  based 
on  economic  and  social  considerations  of  human  populations 
in  the  area.   Wildlife  research  has  shown  that  conifer  stands, 
20  to  30  years  of  age,  very  satisfactorily  supply  thermal  and 
survival  cover  for  deer  and  elk. 


Sincerely  yours, 
ROSEBURC  LUMBER  CO. 


12.   Page  3-46  -  Impa 
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Pages  3-54,  3-55,  3-56,  3-57.  The  economic  evaluation  s 
be  expanded  showing  past,  present  and  future  projections 
Job  losses;  earnings  and  projected  earnings  and  receipts 
most  important  segment  of  the  plan  is  lightly  treated  in 
parison  to  the  pages,  tables,  and  exhibits  allocated  to 
tion  of  Wildlife  Habitat.  Economic  effects  of  proposed 
should  be  detailed  for  the  public  so  that  valid  decision 
be  made  on  the  trade-offs  proposed  in  this  plan.  The  lo 
96  jobs  in  the  logging  and  timber  processing  industries 

natives  to  this  loss. 


to  comments 

in  Letter  59 

>ee  Table  A- 

2  I.  Appendix  A 
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The  statement  about  fears  of  herbicide  use  being  "intensely  held"  was 
based  on  reported  acts  of  vandalism,  demonstrations  and  "camp-ins"  in 
scheduled  spray  areas.  The  text  in  Chapter  2,  Socioeconomic 
Conditions,  Social  Concerns,  has  been  revised. 

Hardwoods  play  an  important  part  in  habitat  diversity.   See  expanded 

Other  Forest  Management  Treatments. 

The  section  on  energy  use  was  developed  in  accordance  with  CEQ 
regulation  40  CFR  Part  1502.16(e)  which  states  that  the  EIS  shall 
include  a  discussion  of  energy  requirements.  The  discussion  of 
energy  use  under  the   proposed   action  and  alternatives  does  not 
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COOS  BAY,  OREGON  97420 
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October  9,  198C 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 

333  South  4th 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon  97420 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Port  of  Coos  Bay  Commission 
held  on  October  7,  1980,  the  Commission  considered  the 
management  alternatives  as  outlined  in  your  Environmental 
Impact  Statement. 

After  deliberation,  the  Commission  voted  unanimously  to 
support  the  alternative  that  would  increase  the  allowable 
cut. 
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IWA     LOCAL     3-140     AFL-CIO      * 

CHARLES  D    LETTS    Pru.dem   B   A  V*T*JI£  fa 


Regarding:      Land  use 


Timber  Miii.i.-.riin-nt 


We  have  studied  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Coos  Bay  District 
Forest  Management  Program. 

Setting  aside  approximately  120,000  of  timber land  for 

other  than  timber  harvest,  would  undoubtedly  throw  an 

burden  on  the  workers  and  community  in  general. 

International  Paper  Company  at  Gardiner,  Ore.  are  at  present 

establishing  an  eighty  million  dollars  manufacturing  plant  with 

the  potential  of  an  increase  of  240  more  jobs. 

Your  decision  to  delete  nearly  377.  of  the  available  timber 

supply  could  have  grave  consequences  on  the  completion  of  such 

a  project. 

Your  alternative  study  of  a  more  closely  managed  forest 

with  an  intensive  replanting  program  would  surely  be  the  most 

feasible  and  economically  wise  program. 


Sin 


ely, 


£6?/d*   >*v  y 


President,  Business  Agent 


I.W.A.  Local  3-140,  Charles  t 

cdl/nj 

cc:   Johnson,  Russell 

cc:  Senator  Mark  Hatfield .Senator  Bob  PaCkwood,  Congressman  Jim  Weaver 
Oregon  State  Director,  BLM 


C.  C.  I>. 

ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


COOS         CURRY    -    DOUGLAS 


rELEPHONE  IS03I  07?  6728 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR   97208 

Dear  Mr.  Leavell: 

The  Coos-Curry-Douglas  Economic  Improvement  Association,  a  three-county 
Economic  Development  District  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
wishes  to  present  the  following  comments  regarding  the  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  Timber  Management  in  the  South  Coast  and  Curry 
Sustained  Yield  Units.  We  will  touch  on  several  subjects  which  relate 
directly  to  the  BLM's  planning  process  and  to  the  troubled  economy  of 
southwestern  Oregon. 

At  the  outset,  we  would  underscore  that  all  three  counties  in  our  district- 
Douglas,  Coos  and  Curry---have  been  classified  "Economically  Lagging  Areas" 
by  the  Oregon  Economic  Development  Commission  and  Governor  Atiyeh  due 
to  high  levels  of  unemployment.  We  also  would  bring  to  your  attention 
that  these  same  three  counties  Rank  #1 ,  2  and  3  among  the  major  timber 
producing  areas  in  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  percentage  of  total  employment 
concentrated  in  (and  therefore  dependent  upon)  the  lumber  and  wood  products 
industry. 

In  summary,  with  respect  to  the  EIS  itself,  CCD  has  no  basis  for  arguing 
that  the  estimated  level  of  employment  impacts  associated  with  the  "proposed 
action"  (or  any  other  alternative)  would  be  higher  or  lower  than  those 
projected  by  the  BLM.  We  have  examined  the  employment/wood  consumption 
*-  compute  job  impacts  and  discovered  that  they  are  not  as 
regions  and  not  as  low  as  other  regions.  We  do  find,  however, 
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high 

an  absence  of  supporting  material  regarding  methodology.  Certainly  our 

judgment  regarding  probable  accuracy  of  the  projections  would  be  stronger 

if  more  information  regarding  methodology  were  provided.   In  a  separate 

attachment,  we  will  detail  a  number  of  questions  we  have  regarding  the 

approach  the  BLM  used  to  make  its  estimates.  However,  we  do  not  wish 

to  exaggerate  our  concern  regarding  these 

the  testimony  which  follows  ranks  higher  in  our  estimati 

we  have  regarding  BLM  projections  of  employment  impacts. 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
October  14,  1980 
Page  -  2 


With  regard  to  the  governing  legislation  which 
efforts,  we  simply  must  say  that  discussion  is 
obvious  and  heavy  dependence  of  all  three  counties'  economic  future  upon 
the  BLM's  planning  process,  we  feel  this  is  a  serious  omission.  If  readers 
cannot  easily  inform  themselves  with  respect  to  the  legislative  mandates 
under  which  the  BLM  operates,  how  can  the  BLM  expect  to  gain  understanding 
for  what  it  proposes  to  do?  How  is  the  average  citizen  to  unravel  and 
make  sense  of  the  overlapping  and  overriding  legislation  which  so  heavily 
influences  the  management  of  federally-owned  timberland? 

With  respect  to  the  section  of  the  EIS  devoted  to  cumulative  impacts, 
we  agree  with  the  importance  of  the  concept,  although  we  find  that  the 
content  of  the  section  raises  a  number  of  questions.  Why,  for  example, 
was  only  the  Medford  District's  allowable  cut  reduction  discussed?  What 
about  the  Salem,  Eugene  and  Roseburg  Districts  of  the  BLM?  Since  logs 
from  these  nearby  Districts  have  flowed  to  mills  in  one  or  more  of  the 
four  counties  (Coos,  Curry,  Douglas  or  Lane)  would  it  not  be  appropriate 
to  comment  upon  the  likely  level  of  allowable  cut  in  these  forests?  What 
about  anticipated  reductions  in  allowable  cut  within  the  National  Forests? 
At  a  minimum,  should  not  at  least  preliminary  plans  of  the  Umpqua,  Siskiyou, 
Siuslaw,  Rogue  River  and  Willamette  National  Forests  be  included  in  the 
section  devoted  to  cumulative  impacts?  What  about  harvest  levels  in 
forests  managed  by  the  State  Department  of  Forestry,  such  as  the  Elliott 
State  Forest?  What  about  harvest  levels  on  private,  industrial  (and  non- 
industrial)  forest  lands?  Under  cumulative  impacts,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  provide  at  least  a  summary  of  the  latest  information 
regarding  planning  programs  for  the  various  timber  ownership  classifications 

Turning  to  the  BLM's  discussion  of  the  suffering  and  hardship  which  will 
result  from  the  job  losses  associated  with  the  proposed  action,  we  must 
take  exception  to  the  rationalization  which  is  used.  We  do  not  find 
persuasive  the  argument  that  job  losses  will  be  concentrated  among  the 
low-seniority  segment  of  the  industry's  work  force  which  purportedly  float 
in  and  out  of  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry  as  job  opportunities 
wax  and  wane.  The  theory,  if  we  may  paraphrase,  is  that  this  group  of 
"marginal"  workers  has  adapted  to  the  industry's  downturns  by  its  ability 
to  find  jobs  in  other  unnamed  industries,  thereby  reducing  the  incidence 
of  long-term  unemployment  and  human  hardship.  This  argument  assumes— 
erroneously,  we  believe— that  a  reduction  in  the  allowable  cut  would 
impact  all  firms  incrementally  and  that  they  would  adjust  their  employment 
by  laying  off  marginal  workers.  More  probable  in  our  view  is  that  the 
reduction  in  the  allowable  cut  would  have  its  greatest  effect  upon  marginal 
firms  which  could  be  eliminated  altogether.   In  the  process,  jobs  for 
senior  workers— for  that  matter,  jobs  at  all  levels  of  skill  and  seniority- 
would  be  lost.  Based  on  past  experience,  workers  who  have  long-term 
attachment  in  a  single  industry  or  firm  are  sometimes  more  difficult  to 
retrain,  and  therefore  remain  unemployed  and  immobile  for  long  periods 
of  time. 


However,  if  we  accept  fo 
be  concentrated  among  worke 
for  relief?  In  what  indust 
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t  the  prediction  that  job  losses  will 
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1  these  workers  be  absorbed?  CCD  has 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
October  14,  1980 
Page  -  3 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell 
Bureau  of  Land  Manager 
October  14,  1980 
Page  -  4 
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been  in  the  economic  development  business  for  ten  years  and  we  can  state 
categorically  that,  at  least  at  present,  there  are  no  major  industrial 
sectors  that  are  truly  expanding  in  this  part  of  Oregon.  In  fact,  won't 
this  permanent  loss  of  jobs  reduce  the  number  of  choices  available  to 
all  workers,  cause  unemployment  rolls  to  rise,  increase  out-migration 
and  disrupt  the  social  structure  of  S.W.  Oregon?  Where  will  new  labor 
force  entrants  look  for  job  opportunities? 

Turning  to  the  level  of  allowable  cut,  we  are  unable  to  understand  why 
the  BLM  proposes  a  low  alternative  for  its  preferred  action  when  a  higher 
option  which  meets  environmental  standards  could  have  been  selected.  As 
we  read  the  draft  Timber  Management  Plan,  both  alternatives  #2  and  #6 
manage  for  the  environmental  protection  required  by  law,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  allowable  cut.  Alternative 
#2,  which  is  described  as  "emphasis  on  timber  production  consistent  with 
the  spotted  owl  management,"  would  produce  an  annual  timber  sale  program 
of  251  MMbf  Scribner.  300  new  jobs  could  be  created  in  the  process, 
according  to  the  BLM,  if  alternative  #2  is  chosen.  Alternative  #6, 
called  "lower  average  minimum  harvest  size,"  is  identical  to  the  proposed 
action  except  that  the  minimum  average  tree  diameter  would  be  smaller. 
This  would  result  in  an  annual  timber  sale  program  of  239  MMbf  Scribner, 
according  to  BLM  estimates.  120  new  jobs  could  be  created,  by  the  BLM's 
own  count,  if  alternative  #6  is  put  into  place. 

We  bring  out  these  figures  because  we  believe  they  illustrate  that  the 
BLM  can  meet  its  environmental  responsibilities  without  a  reduction  in 
the  allowable  cut.  Actually,  the  specific  examples  may  not  represent 
the  optimum  mix  of  management  strategies.  Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in 
restoring  some  part  of  the  total  123,000  acres  or  38%  of  the  forest  which 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  allowable  cut  base.  But  clearly,  more  must 
be  done  to  ensure  that  trade-offs  between  jobs  and  environmental  values 
do  not  become  an  inevitable  part  of  the  timber  management  planning  process. 

In  offering  these  thoughts,  CCD  does  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  task  before  the  BLM  is  an  easy  one.  Furthermore,  neither  do 
we  question  the  sincerity  of  the  authors  who  have  put  this  document 
together.  However,  the  BLM  must  understand  that  our  concern  is  highly 
motivated.  One  reason  is  that  we  are  very  familiar  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  Beuter  Report.  To  the  35%  decline  in  timber  supply  forecasted 
for  private  industrial  timberlands  of  southwest  Oregon  in  the  years  ahead, 
BLM's  proposed  action  would  simply  accentuate  the  decline  and  exacerbate 
the  situation. 

In  conclusion,  we  understand  that  more  than  one  of  the  alternatives  which 
the  BLM  has  considered  will  meet  the  environmental  standards  and  permit 
an  increase  in  the  allowable  cut.  Given  these  choices  and  given  the 
economic  dependence  of  southwest  Oregon  on  timber  resources,  it  would 
be  unconscionable  for  the  BLM  to  pass  up  opportunities  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  allowable  cut. 
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prepared  by  Mr.  David  H.  Stere  of  the  Oregon  Forestry  Department.  The 
information  was  prepared  in  response  to  questions  posed  by  Mr.  Tom  Current 
of  the  Economic  Development  Administration.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Stere 
has  developed  a  rather  complete  summary  picture  of  probable  harvest  on 
all  ownerships  for  the  years  ahead.  Perhaps  your  specialists  would  find 
this  information  useful  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 


We  sincerely  hope  thi 
Very  truly  yours, 

%.   Anthonv  Kuhn  X 
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be  helpful  to  the  BLM. 
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Enclosure 
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Coos  Bay,  we  have 
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COOS-CURRY-DOUGLAS  ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


We  experienced  difficulty  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  employment  impacts, 
largely  due  to  the  paucity  of  methodological  information.  Nowhere  does 
the  BLM  show  the  computations  which  were  necessary  to  make  the  employment 
projections,  nor  to  adjust  the  projections  for  influences  such  as  pro- 
ductivity gains.  Furthermore,  what  reason  does  BLM  have  for  expecting 
that  log  flow  patterns  which  were  recorded  in  1976  will  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  extrapolating  log  flows  in  the  1980's?  Did  the  BLM  conduct 
spot  surveys  to  test  the  stability  of  the  employment/wood  consumption 
ratios  computed  at  an  earlier  date?  Certainly,  simplifying  assumptions 
are  necessary  if  projections  of  employment  impacts  are  to  be  made,  but 
more  rigorous  tests  of  key  assumptions  could  be  designed  and  conducted 
at  low  cost  to  increase  the  level  of  confidence  in  the  methodology  and 
the  final  results. 

Because  the  employment/wood  consumption  ratios  are  critical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  reliable  projections  of  job  impacts,  we  would  ask  if  the  BLM  is 
fully  satisfied  with  the  results  of  a  voluntary  reporting  system?  How 
were  survey  instruments  designed  in  order  to  elicit  comparable  data  from 
firms  whose  administrative  and  production  operations  are  located  entirely 
in  the  region  in  contrast  to  firms  with  only  production  workers  located 
in  the  region?  Since  the  employment/wood  consumption  ratios  are  known 
to  vary  seasonally,  as  well  as  over  the  business  cycle,  what  is  the  opti- 
mum time  (or  method)  to  conduct  surveys  in  order  to  deal  with  this  temporal 
problem?  Given  the  many  problems  involved  in  collecting  reliable  employment/ 
wood  consumption  ratios,  why  does  the  BLM  produce  point  estimates  instead 
of  a  range  of  estimates  when  the  latter  approach  might  be  more  appropriate 
given  the  limitations  of  the  data? 


ie  Purpose  and  Need  section  of  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A  have  been 
xpanded  to  include  a  discussion  on  goals  and  objectives  within  the 
ramework  of  governing  legislation.   Also  see  Common  Issue  1. 
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The  discussion  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Soci 
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See  foot 
The  text 


Table  3-18  for  derivation  of  employment  projections. 

here  were  no  changes  in  productivity.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
og  flows  may  differ  substantially  from  year  to  year,  the  1976  log 
low  data  were  used  because  they  were  the  only  recent  comprehensive 
nformation  available.  The  employment /wood  consumption  ratios  were 
eveloped  from  these  1976  data  as  shown  in  the  table  footnotes  and 
ext.  Spot  surveys  would  not  improve  the  estimates.  Based  on  the 
nformation  available  to  BLM,  the  estimates  are  considered  reasonable 
nd  their  use  does  not  result  in  a  significant  understatement  of  the 

range"  estimates  because  they  are  more  easily  discussed  and  under- 
tood.    Where  it  was  thought  likely  that  conditions  might  differ 


Oregon 

University 


Corvallis,  Oregon  97331 


Comments  on  the 

SOUTH  COAST-CURRY  DRAFT  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 


arles  Meslow,  Associate  Professor,  Wildlife  Ecology,  and  Leader, 
Oregon  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  Oregon  State  Univers 
Corvallis,  Oregon  97331 


14  October  1980 


1 .  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
ging  mature  and  old-growth  timber  b 
of  these  age  classes  now  exist  onl 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  296S 
Portland  OR  27208 


spai 


Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  my 
Curry  Draft  Timber  Management  Envi 
These  written  comments  supplement 
1  October  1980  public  hearing  in  C 


iew  of  the  South  Coast- 
nental  Impact  Statement . 
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BLM,  thus,  will  decide  the  distribution 
systems  which  are  allowed  to  persist  in  the 
ty  of  BLM  should  be  clearly  stated  in  the 
fully  explored.   For  instance,  has  the  prec 
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BLM  lands  exist  in  a  checkerboard  pattern  over  much  of  the  SCCSYU. 
Jination  docs  the  plan  reflect  between  BLM  and  other  land  managcrs- 
id  public?  Plans  to  provide  sufficient  acreage  of  scarce/valuable 
lead  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  neighbors  to  take  advantage  of 
limilai  habitats.  BLM's  holdings  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
secure  populations  of  certain  species  (bald  eagle,  spotted  owl, 
"'   ,ht'  BLM  proposed  alternative  provide  for  secure  habitat 


at,  why 


3.  The  proposed  alternative  calls  for  36,508  acres  of  Timber  Produc- 
tion Base  to  be  constrained  for  wildlife  benefits  (minimum  harvest  age,  3S0 
years).   Table  3-10  indicates  that  by  year  2001,  there  will  be  only  22,108 

I   acres  of  timber  older  than  196  years.   The  plan  does  not  clearly  explain  how 
the  36,508  acres,  MHA350,  will  be  managed  to  yield  22,108  acres  of  a  196*  yr 
forest.   A  very  positive  feature  of  the  proposed  alternative,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  the  use  of  the  "ecosystem  corridor"  concept.   The  juxtaposition  of 
habitat  units  is  of  paramount  importance  to  this  corridor  approach.   Does  the 
S1MIX  computer  simulation  model  handle  spatial  relationships  in  developing 
acceptable  harvest/management  scenarios?   It  is  my  impression  that  many  com- 
puter models  lack  the  capacity  to  handle  spatial  inputs.   Has  the  proposed 
alternative  been  checked  for  spatial  compliance  with  the  corridor  approach 
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do  not  find  a  set  of  population  obje 
d  only  the  16  pairs  of  spotted  owls  a 
Table  A-3  indicates  that  over  50  years,  old-grow 
cies  are  expected  to  decline  70-60%,  and  that  as 


ives  for  most  wildlife 
displayed  prominently, 
and  mid-age  dependent  spe- 

any  as  15  species  may  be 


st."  What  arc  these  15  species?  How  were  they  ident 
be  indicated  on  Tables  2-5  and  3-9?  What  constitute 


Could  they 


ing  wildlife  impacts  a 
Appendix  F  present 


I  age  and  riparian  zones  for  optimum  habit 
presented  in  Appendix  F  is  not  given.   T 


to  assess  the  impacts  on  wildlife  of  the 
,  the  annual  harvest  of  timber  is  readily 
lternatives.   Part  of  the  difficulty  in 
from  the  organization  of  the  Plan, 
st  of  species  utilizing  old-growth,  mid- 
The  source  of  information 
Table  2-5  provides  a  list  of  selected 
ffected."  Table  2-5  indicates  the  serai 


■,  hi 


ippraj 


jf  for 


the  species  are  associated,  and  provides:  a)  population 
ive  abundance,  c)  habitat  quality,  and  d)  habitat  quality 
We  must  assume  that  the  foregoing  items  a-d  present  a  cuirent 
if  population/habitat  that  developed  to  this  point  in  time  under 
lagement.   Table  3-9  presents  the  anticipated  impacts  on  the  same 
Lectcd  species  by  forestry  practices.   Nowhere  do  I  find  the  intc- 
try  practices  and  acreages  involved  by  alternative  to  yield 
wildlife  impacts  by  alternative.   Table  1-S  approaches  my  concerns,  but 
handles  only  2  successional  stages  and  2  points  in  time.   I  believe  a  selec- 
ted species  approach  is  essential  to  allow  the  reader  to  understand  the 
trade-offs  involved.   When  this  material  is  presented,  it  needs  to  have  the 
current  state  of  population/habitat  of  the  species  available  as  a  base  line. 
Certainly  all  species  using  older  forests  will  be  dramatically,  adversely 
:s--these  impacts  must  be  clearly  displayed, 
/c  the  reader  needs  help  moving  between  the  variou 


iffected  by  all  al 


of 


need  to  have  it  pointed  out  at  the  outset  that 
table  2-5,  and  3-9,  and  1-5,  and  that  the  informa- 
ashion.   I  appreciate  that  the  plan  is  organized 
ch  may  be  conducive  to  an  overview  perspective;  but 
owledgeable  in,  and  oriented  to,  a  restricted  spec- 
oes  not  "flow  wel 1 ." 


6.   The  proposed  alter 
of  young  age  and  heav 


(vi 


ildlifej 


be  devoted  to  growing  maximum  timber  v 
forest  management  on  wildlife  is  great 
emphasis  in  the  plan.  Rather,  the  pla 
reserving  a  special  wildlife  land  base 


with  the  exception  of  specially 
vast  bulk  of  the  SCCSYU,  however,  wi 

and  does  not  receive  appropriate 
tends  to  focus  on  wildlife  through 
Intensively  managed  forests  in  the 


pole  to  mid-age  stages  of  successii 
little  herbaceous  ground  cover  or  : 
shallow  canopy.  These  stands  prodi 
wildlife,  and  the  thinning  process 


lack  "structure."  Such  stands 

no  snags  of  preferred  dimensi 
ght  become 
nd  down- logs.  The  less  "structure"  present 
unities  for  different  kinds  of  animals  to  1 
anaged,  young  forest  has  the  least  structur 
tages,  and  can  thus  support  the  fewest  kind 
1  others,  increase  markedly  th 


es  that 

n  a  forest,  the  fewer  the 

of  any  of  the  successional 
of  animals.  The  proposed 
acreage  of  young,  intensiv 


managed  forest 

7.   The  plan  doe 


consequence 


sed  adequate 


the  pla 


adequately  address  the  question  of  mortality  sal 
vage  that  could  occur  on  riparian  and  wildlife  lands.   It  would  seem  that 
salvage  in  such  areas  is  justifiable  only  following  a  catastrophic  event. 
Certainly,  the  integrity  of  riparian  strips  and  wildlife  reserved  habitat 
should  not  be  violated  on  a  recurring  basis  for  small  volume  salvage.   It  is 
my  understanding  that  almost  any  sort  of  entry  to  older  forest  stands  create 
disturbance  which  leads  to  accelerated  mortality  within  the  remaining  stand. 
The  plan  needs  a  policy  statement  dealing  with  salvage  especially  on  riparia 
and  wildlife  reserved  lands. 
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iee  Common   Issue 


gement  of  public 


The  subject  of  replacement  acres  has  be< 
Proposed  Action;  Chapter  3,  Impact 
Vertebrates,  Timber  Harvest;  and  Appendi 

SIMIX  is  not  capable  of  handling  spatial 

It  has  not  been  checked.  However,  no  ha 
the  corridors  until  Habitat  Management 
See  new  Appendix  K. 
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tober   14,    1980 


WORLD'S   LEADING   FOREST    PRODUCTS   PORT' 


j^ort   of  C^ood    dSc 


^ELffHONE    5(33,  269-IUI 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  1226  COOS  BAY.  OREGON  97420 


Bureau  of   Land  Management 
P.O.    Box  2965 
Portland,   OR     97208 

Dear   Sir: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bandon  School  District  has  studied  th 
Impact  of  the  proposal  to  change  the  way  in  which  much  of  the  Coos 
Bay  District  timber  lands  are  managed.  The  Board  is  especially  con 
cerned  about  the  effect  on  the  Coo9  County  economy  of  the  proposal 
reduce  the  sustained  yield  timber  harvest  by  16  million  board  feet 
annually. 


ily  will 


mental 

a  Rer 

icie 

3  fro. 

ages  of 
of  the 

tec 

lera 

were  pr 

ivat 

ely 

held. 

hundred  jobs  in  the  bay 
ction  in  income  to  gover 
at  have  large  acr 


Instead  of  curtailing  the  timber  harvest  and  setting  aside  more  land 
for  wildlife  preservations,  the  Board  urges  BLM  to  adopt  the  alternativ 
to  maintain  the  present  land  base  and  increase  the  intensity  of  manage- 
ment practices  on  commercial  forest  land. 


of  Coos  County  has  already  suffered  greatly  from  reductions 
in  home  construction  which  directly  depresses  the  timber-related  industry 
of  the  county.  Now  it  needs  the  positive  affect  of  increased  timber 
production  as  soon  as  the  timber  market  turns  upward.   It  can  ill  afford 
the  further  crippling  that  the  proposal  to  reduce  cutting  would  cause. 


The  Board  of  Directors  unanimously  agreed  that  this  letter  be  sent 
voice  their  objection  to  curtailing  cutting  and  their  wholehearted 
endorsment  of  maintaining  the  present  land  base  w: 
of  management  practices. 


State  Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2965 

Portland,  Oregon   92708 


and  higher  taxes 

We  already  have  nearly  4,000  people  unemployed  in  our  area  now 
Soon  we  will  be  having  several  hundred  more  on  welfare.   How  can 
w^v  ?r?  ?P  wi^  the  Pr°P°sal  that  y°"  have  with  our  economy  the 
—  going  to  do  with  the  people  that  are  now 

an't  you  come  up  with  an  idea  of  employ- 


drawing  employment? 
ing  over  200  people 


Why 

instead  of  taking  job»  away 


As  a  concerned  Port  Commissioner  for  the  Port  of  Coos  Bay  who  has 
been  elected  by  the  people  in  this  port  district,  I  certainly  do 
not  support  your  proposal.  * 


tyi^&Ote 


Sincerely, 

Laura  Lee  Craig, 'secretary     J~> 
Port  of  Coos  Bay  Commission  ([ 
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THE  WILDLIFE  SOCIETY 

OREGON  CHAPTER 


October  14,  1980 


William  G.  Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


Dear  Mr.  Leavell, 


0-1  I 


reviewed  the  Draft  EIS  for  South 


General 

It  is  our  professional  opinion  that  the  Draft  EIS  inadequately  identifies 
the  impacts  of  the  proposed  actions  on  the  fisheries  and  wildlife 
resources.  Rationale  and  documentation  for  actions  or  impacts  are  absent, 
vague  or  lack  cohesiveness.  Conversely,  the  effects  of  implementing 
alternatives  on  the  timber  resource  and  economic  consequences  are  well 
documented;  especially  in  tabular  form.  A  parallel  effort  is  needed  for 
the  fish/wildlife  assessments. 


Figure  1-3  and  the  very  limited  discussion  of  ecocenters  and  corridors 
in  the  text  implies  a  new  approach  in  managing  wildlife  habitats.  The 
description  and  reasons  for  this  approach  are  inadequately  presented 
and,  therefore,  impossible  to  evaluate.  A  more  detailed  description 
should  be  included,  possibly  in  the  appendix.  This  new  approach 
warrants  the  review  of  biologists. 


70-2 


70-3 
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T4E  Animals  (3-33):  Bald  eagles  are  not  expected  to  be  impacted... 
Protecting  existing  nest  sites  does  not  address  the  cumulative  effects 
of  eliminating  potential  nest  sites.  The  prime  objective  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  to  remove  plants/animals  from  T  or  E  status 
by  increasing  their  populations  to  a  self-sustaining  level.  What 
prime  but  unoccupied  nesting  habitat  is  available  on  BLM  lands?  What 
will  happen  to  it  under  the  proposed  action?  No  provisions  are  made 
to  allow  bald  eagle  populations  to  increase. 

Misleading  or  improper  language:  Throughout  the  assessment  impacts  on 
fish  and  wildlife  are  qualified  with  the  words  could,  may,  possibly, 
and  likely.  The  consequences  of  altering  habitats  on  dependent 
species  are  predictable;  these  things  "will"  happen  and  should  be  so 
stated  with  an  assessment  of  probability. 

Tables  3-11  and  3-13:  Hunting  and  fishing  are  identified  as 
"extraction  of  trophies"  from  the  environment.  This  is  a  poor  choice 
of  words.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  elk  hunters  "extract"  an  elk 
annually  and  90  percent  of  the  elk  they  "extract"  are  "spike  bulls  or 
cow  trophies".  A  similar  case  can  be  made  for  deer  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  "environment"  provides  fishing/hunting  opportunities 
with  an  average  level  of  success  under  current  conditions.  The 
"extraction  of  trophies"  heading  should  be  changed. 

In  addition,  Table  3-13  indicates  hunting  opportunities  will  be 
negatively  impacted  but  to  a  low  degree.  A  50  percent  reduction  in 
deer  and  elk  numbers  is  probable  with  similar  reductiens  in  hunting 
opportunities.  The  baseline  used  is  responsible  for  this  low  impact 
assement  and  gives  erroneous  impressions.  The  baseline  should  be 
changed  to  express  changes  from  current  levels  (last  5-year  average) 
not  changes  from  continuing  the  current  mode  of  operation. 

fishing  impacts  »  or  -  is  very 


The  impacts  on  deer  and  elk  habitat  occur  from  a  variety  of 
activities;  roads,  clearcuts  -  location  in  time  and  space,  hardwood 
conversion,  thinning,  herbicide  application.  The  bits  and  pieces  df 
these  impacts  are  scattered  throughout  the  text  and  impossible  to 
follow.  Elk  and  deer  provide  a  major  resource  and  major  recreational 
opportunities  for  hunting  and  viewing.  A  separate  cohesive  section  on 
the  impacts  should  be  developed. 


Pages  3-34:  Fifty  percent  of  key  big  game  cover  would  be  removed 
31  years.  We  can  only  assume  a  50  percent  reduction  in  big  game 
hunting  opportunities. 


Pages  3-56:  Short-term  impacts  -  local  employment  related  to 
hunting...  would  not  be  significantly  affected  by  any  of  the 
alternatives.  Long-term  impacts  3-57...  would  generally  be  very 
similar  to  short-term  impacts.  This  is  not  true! 


4-56 
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All  hardwood  stands  (except  those  in  riparian  zones)  will  be  converted 
to  conifers.  The  deciduous  tree  communities  are  a  major,  hut  small, 
component  of  diversity.  They  are  called  an  essential  habitat  for  deer 
and  elk  (3-29).  What  species,  if  any,  require  or  are  heavily 
dependent  on  deciduous  forest  communities?  How  many  acres  of  this 
habitat  type  are  present?  The  assessment  of  this  habitat  type  is 
inadequate. 

There  are  no  limitations  on  size  of  clearcuts  in  hardwoods, 
Page  3-29.  However,  there  are  restrictions  in  conifer  dominated 
stands.  A  clearcut  has  very  similar  impacts  on  soil  and  water 
regardless  of  what  type  overstory  vegetation  is  removed.  The  size  of 
a  clearcut  has  major  effects  on  the  amount  of  use  it  receives  by  big 
game  animals.  Why  are  there  constraints  on  one  type  of  cutting  and 
not  another?  What  are  the  consequences  of  no  size  constraints  in 
hardwoods? 

Snag  Management  Objective  (3-24).  About  100,000  acres  (33*)  of  the 
312,000  forested  acres  in  the  SYU's  are  currently  occupied  by 
vegetation  less  than  16  years  old.  Standing  dead  trees  are  absent  or 
rare  on  these  100,000  acres.  To  meet  your  stated  objective,  the 
remaining  forested  land  would  have  to  be  managed  at  about  95  percent 
of  dead  tree  potential  to  reach  your  60  percent  objective:  Is  this 
what  you  want  and  mean?  What  restriction  and  reductions  in  timber 
yields  are  expected  as  a  result  of  meeting  this  objective  in  managed 
stands?  What  degree  of  success  will  be  achieved  in  obtaining  the 
60  percent  objective  on  the  ground?  This  assessment  is  inadequate. 
Is  dead  tree  management  coordinated/shared  on  adjacent  lands 
administered  by  other  agencies? 

ted  to  fish  and  wildlife  (2-36)  appear 
rea  (about  2  million  acres)  and  the  BLM 
provide  us  with  a  copy  of  these  economic 
assessments  so  we  may  review  them. 

The  role  of  the  sample  five-year  sale  plan  is  unclear.  At  least  159 
sale  units  (3-24)  conflict  with  the  proposed  alternative  or 
limitations  (Church  Report)  adapted  by  the  BLM  (1-15).  What  does  all 
this  mean  other  than  confusion  for  the  reader  of  this  DEIS  and 
noncompliance  with  the  preferred  alternative? 

Table  A-2:  There  is  no  timber  management  planned  on  22,148  acres  of 
Fragile  Sites  for  Watershed  Protection.  However,  there  appears  to  be 
no  credit  taken  for  this  allocation  in  the  text  in  either  the 
watershed  or  soils  write-up  in  Chapter  3.  What  relationship  do  these 
acres  have  to  Table  2-1  -  Soils  Requiring  Careful  Management?  What  is 
the  rationale  for  omitting  these  acres  from  the  timber  base?  Do  these 
acres  provide  any  wildlife  habitat? 

the  alternatives.  This  is 


70-14 
70-15 

70-16 
70-17 


Table  A-3  indicates  455,000  dollars  of  fisheries  benefits  accrue 
annually  from  protecting  riparian  vegetation.  However,  Table  2-19 
shows  the  total  annual  worth  of  the  fishery  in  the  entire  EIS  area 
only  256,600  dollars.  Why? 
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s   apparent  in  this  document.  Therefore,  it 

if  the  proposed  alternative  meets  BLM, 
and  objectives.  Are  there  any?  What 


Table  1-2  and  page  1-15  indicate 
taken  out  of  production  for  roads 
are  expected?  Are  these  acres  id 


,500  to  2,500  acres  of  land  will  be 
What  reductions  in  timber  yields 
ntified  in  Table  A-2. 


when  other  key  wildlife  use  areas  found  in  timber  sale 
xample  -  a  great  blue  heron  rookery  or  osprey  nest.  No 
e  identified  for  protecting  these  sites.  Is  this 


GENE  0.  SIL0VSKY  {] 

President,  Oregon  Chapter 
The  Wildlife  Society 
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October  1 ,  1 98C 
After  reviewing  the  prepared  text  we  were  Impressed  with 
the  ihouroughness  and  research  to  prepare  this  report.   However 
there  were  certain  areas  which  were  brlefea  over  which  have  a 
far  [Lore  reaching  Impact  than  timber  production. 

(1)  jection  1,  pare  11  "Continuation  of  the  "no  herbicides" 
alternative  beyond  the  first  decade  would  be  expected  to  result 

In  an  increasing  reduction  In  future  potential  timber  productivity" 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration  that  with  the  herbicides 
killing  the  grasses  and  hardwoods  also  rids  the  soil  of  the 
nutrients,  mainly  nitrogen,  which  these  plants  give  to  the  soil. 
In  long  term  effect,  starving  the  conifers  of  valuable  nutrients. 
Also,  the  rising  co3t  of  chemicals  was  not  taken  into  account 
to  offset  manual  labor  conts. 

(2)  It  ua::  not  polntea  out  on  page  1  _1  Sparagraph  four  that 
the  hardwooda  only  clor.eout  light  during  those  months  lnwhlch 

(3)  Pajre  1-19  atateo  that  timing  of  the  spraying  of  herbicides 
la  "stringently  controlcd"  In  relation  to  weather  conditions. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  shown  to  be  the  case.   Where  In  the 
E.I. 3.  is  a  mention  of  drift?   Drift  has  been  documented  of  these 
sprays.   rtila  la  ■    direct  violation  of  air  space  when  these 
sprays  drift  onto  private  property.   In  one  documented  case, 

spray  drift  killed  a  fifty  year  old  conifer  on  private  property. 
This  needs  mucli  more  discussion  and  research. 

(4)  page  3-^2  The  section  on  the  Impacts  of  herbicides  on 
Human  healt.a  barely  touches  the  problems  Involved.   There  ls  a 
contradiction  In  the  fourth  paragraph:  if  a  chemical  ls  considered 
slightly  toxic  it  ls  not  nontoxic  as  the  report  states. 

The  exposure  referred  to  la  a  direct  contact  with  spray. 


Here  again  It  Is  implied  that  one  must  be  standing  In  the  field 
at  the  time  of  spraying  to  be  exposed  .  This  Is  hardly  the  case. 
Once  the  toxins  have  entered  the  water  system  they  will  effect 
great  numbers  of  people  through  direct  drinking  of  the  water, 
eating  animals  who  have  been  affected  (deer,  elk,  cows)  and 
eating  fish  who  have  been  found  to  be  carriers  of  these  toxins. 

In  a  report  given  by  the  Michigan  department  of  public 
health,  July  21,  1978,   certain  fish  found  lnt  the  great  lakes 
district  were  so  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  toxins  that 
they  were  forced  to  prohibit  the  mating  of  these  f lsh-steelhead , 
lake  trout  and  salmon.  The  economic  results  of  toxic  fish,  deer, 
and  cow3  would  be  disastrous  to  this  area  where  fishing,  hunting, 
beef  and  railk  also  contend  with  timber  as  major  industries. 

On  page  3-54  it  is  stated  that  the  E.P.A.  reviewed  research 
about  the  potential  hazards  from  2,4  D.   Their  conclusion  la 
that  more  studies  need  to  be  done  .   In  the  meantime  we  contend 
that  the  burden  of  proving  this  is  toxic  or  non-toxic  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  human  guinea  pigs  of  this  area.   The  burden 
of  proof  should  lie  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  producing 
chemical  makers  to  show  that  2,4  D  is  non-toxic.   During  that 
time  it's  continued  use  should  be  banned  completely.   The  risk 
of  mutating  genetics  that  have  been  carefully  given  to  us  over 
centuries  is  not  worth  the  few  years  of  additional  growing  time 
for  timber.   Human  health  should  be  the  foremost  condition  of 
any  economic  proposal. 

(5)  Another  neglected  Issue  is  slash  burning.  At  this  time 
our  whole  country  faces  a  crisis  in  heating  supplies  as  winter 
approches.   Many  people  have  turned  to  wood  heat  for  their  homes. 
This  slash  represents  fuel  for  homes  as  well  as  added  income  to 


timber  Industry.  Not  only  homes  would 
slash  from  the  hills  Into  towns.  Fact 


wood  pellets  for  fi 
recycle  this  slash 
In  conclusion  we  suj 


fit  from  bringing 
are  also  turning 
would  be  in  everyones  best  Interest 
than  wasting  B.T.U.'s  on  the  hillside. 
nd  advocate  the  fourth  alternative 


using  no  herbicides  as  well  as  recycling  the  slash  left  on 
a  hillsides. Thank  you  for  giving  us  this  time  to  express  ideas 
feel  very  strongly  about  as  they  affect  not  only  ourselves 


lity. 


Paul   Elliott  me\\*r  f&J CttutfAjudL- 

Laura  Koore  Mueller  /\au^oL_  THatns-  r!*jsj&s^_/ 

371    ilor-th   Elliott   Street 
Coqullle,    Oregon 

97423 
5C3-396-2819 


COOS  COUNTY   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

C.  W.   Heckard,  Chairman 

P.   0.   Box  539 

Coos  Bay,     OR  97420 


197B  throug 
porated  by 
1502.21. 

The  herbici 


October  14,  1980 

Jack  Brookins 
Lynn  Cannon 
Gary  Combs 

State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 

Jim  Cunningham 

Gentlemen: 

Jack  Dunham 
Doug  Hilyard 
Jeff  Hanley 

The  Coos  County  Economic  Development  and  Coordinating  Committee  is  a 
group  of  Coos  County  residents  representing  a  broad  base  of  interests 
who  have  been  appointed  to  study  the  economic  woes  of  the  County  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  up  with  a  set  of  goals  and  objectives  which  are 
aimed  at  bettering  the  economic  picture. 

John  Mingus 
Jack  Ripper 
Al  Roth 
Cliff  Shaw 

We  have  studied  your  recent  proposal  and  do  not  agree  with  your  pre- 
ferred alternative  which  reduces  the  timber  cut  by  sixteen  million 
board  feet.  We  believe  that  the  preferred  choice  must  allow  the  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield  which  is  environmentally  sound,  and  further 
believe  that  it  is  not  only  your  responsibility,  but  also  your  duty  to 
sponsor  the  timber  cutting  program  on  your  lands  which  embodies  the 
philosophy  that  will  best  benefit  its  owners,  the  public. 

Eileen  Spaght 
Clair  Terry 

The  harvest  volume  can  be  increased  in  a  manner,  which  is  declared  in 
your  study  to  be  environmentally  sound,  so  that  it  can  generate  some 
six-hundred  new  jobs.  We  think  you  must  seriously  consider  this  alter- 
native. 

Erwin  Wilberger 
Robert  Younker 

Very  truly  yours. 

Dick  Cosgrove 

M.; 

Ira  Moe 
Leonard  Farr 

C.  W.  Heckard 
Chairman  of  CCEDCC 

C.  W.  Heckard, 
Chairman 

CWHjhp 

cc:  South  Coast  Resource  Coalition 
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Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon    97208 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  graduate  forester  from  Oregon  State  University  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  a  Master  of  Forestry  degree  currently 
working  for  Sun  Studs,  Inc.  in  Roseburg,  Oregon.   I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Coos  Bay  District's  Alternative 
#1  regarding  its  Timber  Management  Plan.   Alternative  #1  would 
increase  the  allowable  cut  and  increase  or  at  least  sustain  the 
current  employment  level.   I  am  against  the  BLM  preferred  alterna- 
tive reducing  the  annual  cut  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of  200  jobs 
as  well  as  a  loss  of  revenue  to  Coos  County.   I  am  also  against 
the  loss  of  forest  acreage  to  non-timber  resources.   This  manage- 
ment shift  I  feel  is  also  a  violation  of  the  OiC  Act.   The  Coos  Bay 
District  of  the  BLM  should  increase  its  management  intensity  on 
the  present  land  base  and  increase  the  annual  cut.   In  its  prepara- 
tion of  alternatives  I  feel  BLM  should  have  given  more  consideration 
to  the  local  people  and  the  local  economy  before  selecting  a 
preferred  alternative. 

In  regard  to  BLM's  proposal  that  47,000  acres  be  set-aside  for 
owls,  deer,  elk,  and  old-growth  dependent  species;  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  comments: 

1.   On  elk  habitat  dependence  on  old-growth  timber: 


On  Sun  Studs,  Inc.  2,000  acre  Benson  Ranch,  herds  of  elk 
numbering  over  100  animals  have  resided  on  the  ranch  for 
over  100  years.   The  existing  resident  elk  herd  has  probably 
never  seen  a  stand  of  old-growth  timber. 

The  timber  types  of  the  Benson  Ranch  include  2nd  growth 
Douglas  fir  about  100  years  old,  brush  patches,  Douglas 


and  about  300  acres  of  bottomlc 

of  old  growth  timber  is  not  necessary 


Oregon  State  Director 
October  10,  1980 
Page  Two 

2.   On  Spotted  Owls: 


D.   19,000  acr 
On  Bald  Eagles 


;ft  for  owls 


On  Sun  Studs  Benson  Ranch  where  logging,  spraying,  burning, 
and  reforestation  have  taken  place,  nesting  sites  have 
been  observed  adjacent  to  the  farm  land  and  timber  land. 

No  old  growth  timber  is  located  within  several  miles  of 
this  area  which  is  primarily  90-100  year  old  2nd  growth 
timber. 

None  of  the  acres  set  aside  in  BLM's  management  plan  for 


beginning  of  Chapter  A. 

See  response  to  comment  12-2  and  new  Appendix  K.    A 
section  on  elk  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Animals,  Terres 
brates,  Timber  Harvest  which  has  been  rewritten. 

trial5 

included  in  calculating  the  amounts  available  for  habitat 

dive: 

Alternative  10.   See  also  response  to  comment  90-15. 

of  t 

75-4 


Approximately  20,000  acres  are  removed  from  the  land  base  due 
to  fragile  soils.   This  acreage  could  contribute  16MM  board 
feet  to  the  allowable  cut,  yet  this  fact  is  not  addressed  in 
the  EIS. 


of  mitigating  potential  pr 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  K.  Spring'  ~ 

2552  Everett 

North  Bend,  Oregon  97459 
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October  14, 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 


BLM  Timber  Manage 


In  connection  with  the  spotted  owl,  it  is  our  understanding  that  this  bird 
is  not  on  the  Federal  Endangered  Species  List  nor  is  it  considered  even 
threatened  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  California.   The  State  of  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  for  some  reason,  has  designated  the  spotted 
owl  as  "threatened"  and  we  do  not  know  on  what  valid  reason  this  designation 
was  made.   However,  the  BLM  is  not  required  to  follow  the  State's  designa- 
tion that  the  spotted  owl  is  threatened,  as  you  are  dealing  with  Federally- 
owned  and  administered  lands. 
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in  Letter    76 


Old    growt 
many   spec 


erely  yours, 
HEAD  TIMBER  COMPLY 


?' Smith,   Vice  President 


,'e   must  conserve   for  the   future   of  our 

nation,  see   what  we  have   done   in   just 

the   few  years  we  have   had  the   run  of  the 
woods. 

More   thought  must  go   into  the  wood  taking 
process,  this  must    >e   done   through   ed- 
ucation of   the   young  peopTe. 


Torene   F.    Aberge 

P0  Box  957 

Brookin-s,   Oregon  97W5 

469-5591 
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Oregon   Stste  ^dreotor  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Lend  Management 
P.O.    Bon  2965 
Portland.  Oregon     97208 


In   reviewing  the  Draft 


78-i  |  i; 


78-2 


the  preparation  of  the   fin 


In   the  SIS  oould  I    find  •   clear   statement   of  wildlife  uium- 
or  goals.      Such  s   ststeaent  would   provide  a   sound  basis  to 
weigh  the  plans  Tarsus   the  insect  of  any  timber  management   proposal. 
Without  a  clear  statement  I  aa  left  to  conjecture  that  there  Is  no   plan 
for  sustaining  the  wildlife  as  well  as  the  timber  on  the  unit  in  question. 


78-3  | 


regeneration   capacity 


2.     In  the  calculation  of  the  allowable  out  and 
of  the  lands  in  question  some  considerable  oredi 
practices.     I  believe  that  oredlts  taken   for  Improved  super   strains  of 
genetically   selected   fast   growing  trees  are  vastly  over  rated.      The  leg  time 
necessary  to  investigate  the  matter  has  not  come  close  to  even  one  generation 
of  a  marketable  product.     The  thirty  years  nooessary  to  even  see  the  final 
produot   have  not  been   realised.      Disturbing  sceounts  of  poor  wind   resistance 
due  to  large  but  not   strong  growth  rings  are  coming  from  the  woods.     Trees 
selected  are  cloned  at  an  early  reproductive  age,   but  they  have  not  stood 
the  test  of  time.     Lack  of  resistance  to  Insects  snd/or  disease  may  also  be 
a   future  factor.     I  aa  convinced  that  improvements  oan  be  made  In  the 
selection  of  desirable  traits,   but  my  knowdedge  of   geneties  orvs  out  st 
assumptions   that   the  rains   have  already  been  realised.     I   hope  you  do  not 
become  a  victim  of  the  media  hype  that   the   forest   products  people  have  been 
guilty  of  produolng. 


5.      The  BLM  lands  in   the  unit  are  alternating  with  tracts  of  private 
holdings.     Host  of  the  old  growth  stages  on  the  privste  lands   hsve  been 
totally  cut,   or  will  be  in  the  very  near   future.      This  magnifies  the 
impact  of  the  BLM  lands  on   sustaining  wildlife  forms  associated  with 
the  old  growth  stages.   It  Is  not   in  the  best   publlo  interest  to  perpetuate 
the  mistakes   of  the  privste   land  owners,    i.e.   overouttlng  without  any 
regard   for  sustaining  timber  yields  or  wildlife  values.      I    feel  that  this 
fact   should  be  pointed  out  more  fully  in  the   final   EOS. 

tarn  average 


and  85»  . 
ist  the  ourrent  levels  of  wildlife 
habitat  be  maintained!   Indeed,   the  largest  response  was   for  MORS  wildlife 
habitat.      The  negative  interpretation   given  in   the  paragraph  above  la 
misleading  and  deceptive.      Please  ohange  it. 

8.      Paragraph  4  on   papa   3-21   is  describing  the  overall  Impacts  on  animal 
habitats  and  Is   laced  with  the  words  *good   growth"   and  "lush  habitat*. 
Taken  in  this  oontext  they  are  deceptive  and  misleading!      The  real  issue, 
the  long  term  impacts,   is  Ignored.     An  additional  line  should  read  "The 
natural   populations  existing  in  these  areas  would  be   reduced  if  not  entirely 
replsoed  in  the  long  term  impacts*. 


78-5 


3.  Little,  if  sny 
to  wildlife  manage 
appendix  A.  table 
to  wildlife  manage 


slderetlon  Is  given  to  the  "full  ecosystem  approach* 
proposed  by  the  BLM  Biologists.     It  Is  included  in 

hut  it  Is  not  explained  or  analyxed.     Such  an  spprosch 
seems  the  only  sane  avenue.  The  time  interval 

of  tarn  rears  before  the  next  management  planning  could  preclude  the  possibility 
of  enough  old  stands  of  timber  to  edequatly  provide  such  an  approach  in  the 
future.     The  Inclusion  of  a   full  ecosystem  plan   for  wildlife  would  provide 
for  self  sustaining  populations  of  all   forms  automatically.     I  regard  it 
as   folly  to  manage  wildlife  and  timber   harvest  based  on  one  species,   le  the 
spotted  owls.     Continuation  of  that  approach  will  lead  to  constant  crisis 
management,   not   lone  rsfvge  alannlng.      A  modified  and  enhanoed  corridor  plan 
with  adequate  old  growth  acrages  would  meet  the  demands  of  wildlife  management 
In  this  unit  of  the  BLM.      It  would  slso   reduoe  the  needs  of  land  set  asides 
for  endangered   species,    since  they  would  automatically  be  covered. 

U.      Fruthur  studies  sre  needed  to  determine  the  minimum  needs  of  old  growth 
related  species  which  are  dependent  on  that   stage  of  forest   succession. 
If  the  requirements  are  less  the  flesh sr   harvests  can  be  increased  during 
the  following  decades,      ikflraver,    If  the  requirements  are  more  than  the 
proposed  plan  allows  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  rectify  the  situation 
ten  years  henoe. 


.     On   page  >2<»   paragraphs   3  and  U  discuss  key  big  gaaa  areas.      Critical 
reas  of  big  gaaa  receive  Immense  pressure  from  hunters  when  roads  are 
pened  through  the  previously  closed  areas.     This  impact  is  not  mentioned 
are  sad  Its  consideration   oould  carry  much  weight  with  regard  to  the 
I      intended  protection  implied  in  the  st.teaents.      Barrassstmnt  by  hunters  would 

reduoe  the  key  big  gaaa  areas  by  a  fleam  ■   much   greater  tham  the   SO* 

loss   Indicated. 

10.      The  overall    uae  ef  the  BLM  lands   in  this  unit   have  been   increasing 
with  rsspsot  4a  aeareatlon  and  outdoor  related  activities.     There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  tarns  see  national  and  hunting  uses  will  level  off 
in  the  future.     Indeed,  as  private  lands  become  lass  aeoeesablo  the  trend 
toward  use  ef  the  public  lands  will  lnorease.     This  is  net  in  line  with 
reducing  critical  big  gaaa  habitat  by  50<i  inn  ml 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  ay  views  .  I  do  not  envy 
you  for  the  tough  decisions  you  will  be  making.  Ten  will  be  attacked  by  one 
side  or  the  other  no  matter  what  the  final  outcome.  I  hope  you  are  attaeked 
by  both  sides  slnoo  that  will  indicate  a  settlement   somewhere  in  the  middle 


Respectfully  yours, 

&u  t  /  ivy4*- 

Bill  Pope* 

71*68  aVLdwood 

North  Band,  Oregon     97^59 
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Mr.  William  Leavell,  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 

Dear  Mr.  Leavell: 

On  behalf  of  North  West  Timber  Associ 

the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statem 

Sustained  Yield  Units  Ten-Year  Timber 

of  small  independently  owned  lumber  a 

which  are  highly,  if  not  exclusively, 

raw  material  supply.  Many  of  our  members  purchase  timber  from  the  Coos  Bay 

District  and/or  from  adjoining  federally  controlled  timberlands.  As  such  they 

are  clearly  ar.  important  part  of  the  "Affected  Environment"  being  analyzed  in 

the  EIS. 

As  you  are  well  aware  from  earlier  communication  and  my  comments  at  the 
October  1,  1980,  public  meeting,  we  are  extremely  disappointed  with  your 
proposed  action  as  identified  in  the  EIS.  We  are  confident  that  a  full  and 
unbiased  evaluation  of  the  environmental  factors  and  the  needs  of  the  affected 
citizens  will  yield  a  more  satisfactory  harvest  level.  Clearly,  it  is  the 


ition,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  comments  on 
>nt  (DEIS)  for  the  South  Coast  and  Curry 
Management  Plan.  Our  Association  consists 
id  plywood  operations  in  western  Oregon 
dependent  upon  federal  timber  for  their 


selection  of  a  final  course  of  action  which  will  determ 
of  the  timber  industry  in  southwestern  Oregon.  In  this 
appreciative  of  the  responsiveness  of  the  State  Office 
related  adjustments  in  the  planning  process  which  will 
comment  on  the  proposed  decision  before  it  becomes  fina 
these  comments,  however,  is  no 


the  future  of  much 
in,  we  are  most 
our  concerns  and  the 
nit  the  public  to 

This  objective  of 


scuss  the  shortcomings  of  the  preferred 
action,  but  rather  is  to  point  out  what  I  find  to  be  the  major  inadequacies  i 
the  EIS.  Correction  of  these  problems  will  hopefully  assist  you  in  making  a 
more  informed  and  proper  decision  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

LANO  BASE  DECISIONS  IMPROPERLY  ADDRESSED 

While  the  EIS  purports  to  discuss  a  timber  management  plan  this  is  a  very 
erroneous  statement.  Indeed,  the  process  is  one  of  land  use  as  well  as 
management  planning  for  many  resources,  not  just  timber.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  EIS  is  limited  to  "those  lands  allocated  to  the  intensive  and 
constrained  timber  production  bases  under  each  alternative,  (p.  A-3)  As  a 
result  when  the  EIS  discusses  outputs  of  non-timber  resources  it  refers  to 
only  the  outputs  from  the  timber  base  and  not  the  entire  District.  As  shown 
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in  table  A-2,  this  results  in  the  outputs  of  some  53,357  acres  or  16  percent 
of  the  District  being  completely  ignored.  The  reviewer  is  thus  limited  to 
comparing  outputs  without  knowing  what  wildlife,  visual,  water  or  recreation 
outputs  might  be  produced  on  the  lands  outside  of  the  timber  base.  Since  the 
BLM  has  management  responsibilities  for  326,372  acres  the  potential  outputs 
from  all  of  these  acres  should  be  shown  and  evaluated.  In  order  to  present 
the  public  with  a  more  complete  view  of  all  outputs  from  the  District  the  final 
EIS  must  consider  the  potential  outputs  of  all  lands  on  the  District. 


The  key  thus  becomes  to  be  sure  that  a  full  range  of  alternatives  is  presented 
so  that  a  full  potential  range  of  trade  offs  can  be  evaluated  by  the  decision 
maker.  There  are  at  least  three  additional  alternatives  which  appear  reasonable 
to  be  included  in  the  final  Environmental  Impact  Statements. 


questions  about  some 
rt  of  the  "conflict 
I  review  indicates 
ithdrawn  from  the 


In  the  area  of  Land  Use  Allocations  we  have  some  ser 
of  the  withdrawals  which  were  made  prior  to  the  EIS 
analysis  stage  of  the  MFP  process."  Preliminary  tec 
that  there  is  serious  question  whether  all  of  the  la 
base  are  justified. 

A  comparison  of  the  District's  Timber  Production  Capability  Classification  (TPCC 
and  Table  A-2  point  out  some  of  the  areas  of  concern.  For  example,  the  TPCC 
supplied  to  me  in  June  of  1980  indicates  that  some  22,148  acres  were  classed  as 
"Limited  Management"  meaning  that  while  they  are  commercial  forestlands  there 
are  soils  or  reforestation  problems  requiring  special  management  care.  Inter- 
estingly, when  these  lands  showed  up  in  the  EIS  a  decision  had  been  made  not  to 
manage  the  lands  for  any  timber  production,  and  to  classify  them  as  "Watershed 
Protection-Fragile  Sites."  Thus,  a  land  use  allocation  had  been  made  without 
consideration  of  available  technology  or  economics  and  without  formal  public 
participation  or  review. 

Also  withdrawn  from  the  commercial  timber  base  without  adequate  consideration 
of  other  alternatives,  was  some  10,832  acres  classed  as  "Stream  Buffers 
(Riparian  Zones)."  These  lands  were  removed  from  the  TPCC  lands  classed  as 
"High  Intensity  Management"  meaning  that  there  are  no  forest  management  reasons 
for  the  removal.  The  removal  was  made,  it  appears,  to  provide  the  optimum  in 
water  quality  and  wildlife  habitat.  Again  this  decision  was  made  without  public 
participation,  represents  an  extremely  conservative  approach  by  the  District 
management,  ignores  technology  and  economic  opportunity,  and  biased  the  timber 
and  non-timber  output  opportunities  examined  in  the  EIS. 


prescriptions  are  technically  and  economically  possible,  unfairly  restricts 

the  range  of  alternatives  available  in_  the  EIS  and  decision  process.  This 
deficiency  should  be  corrected  in  the  final  EIS. 
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imber  Produc 


alter 


would  take  the  land  base 
allocation  used  in  Alternative  I  and  add  to  it  the  32,000  acres  of 
commercial  forestland  excluded  from  the  EIS  process.  The  same  management 
prescription  as  used  in  Alternative  I  would  be  applied  with  reductions 
in  harvest  necessary  to  meet  water  quality  and  endangered  species 
regulations.  This  would  be  an  alternative  in  which  timber  supply  is 
dominant,  but  in  which  wildlife,  water  quality,  recreation  and  other 
non-timber  resources  would  be  managed  within  the  timber  framework. 


imber  Production  with  Lower  Average  Mi 


Harvest  Si 


The 
alternatives  presented  in  the  EIS  have  a  clear  shortcoming  in  that  they 
demonstrate  that  significant  increases  in  harvest  are  possilbe  by 
lowering  the  minimum  harvest  size,  but  apply  it  ot  only  one  land  base. 
By  limiting  analysis  to  the  preferred  alternative  land  base  (Alternative 
6)  it  leaves  the  reader  wondering  what  is  the  true  potential  of  the 
District.  The  obvious  means  to  correcting  this  shortfall  is  to  apply 
the  lower  size  prescription  to  the  land  base  used  in  Alternative  I  and/ 
or  the  larger  land  base  as  identified  in  (1)  above. 


INADEQUATE  RANGE  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

One  of  the  most  basic  tests  of  the  adequacy  of  a 
is  whether  or  not  a  full  range  of  alternatives  i 
above,  the  EIS  does  not  present  a  full  range  of 
part  of  the  land  base  was  improperly  excluded  fr 
inadequacy  goes  beyond  this,  however.  In  combin 


Environmental  Impact  Statement 
presented.  Clearly,  as  noted 
lternatives  since  a  considerable 
n  the  analysis  process.  The 
rig  both  land  use  allocations 


3)  Maximum  Timber  Produc 


ith 


ion  of  Wildlife  Opportunity. 


This  alternative  would  basically  recognize  the  central  controversy 
surrounding  the  Coos  Bay  EIS:  the  desperate  need  of  the  local 
communities  for  increased  timber  harvest  from  federal  land  versus  the 
desire  of  some  groups  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  some  wildlife  species 
in  the  area  of  the  District.  There  are  several  factors  to  be  recognized 
in  setting  the  sideboards  for  this  Alternative: 


ilabl 


loca  I 


b)  During  the  next  10  to  20  years  the 
coast  will  be  directly  effected  by  the 
lands. 

c)  Very  little  is  known  about  the  actual  needs  or  management  opportu- 
nities of  most  of  the  species  now  classified  as  preferring  old- 
growth.  Due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  the  worst-case  analysis  is  the 
best  available  approach. 

d)  While  the  affect  of  a  change  in  harvest  level  will  have  a  more  or 
less  immediate  and  known  affect  of  the  economics  of  the  region,  the 
matter  of  necessary  habitat  for  viable  populations  of  specific 
wildlife  is  based  on  the  condition  of  the  forest  several  decades  hence. 


and  management  prescriptions  a  large  number  of  potential  alternatives  exist. 
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This  alternative  would  basically  be  aimed  at  meeting  the  current  and  real  need 
to  increase  timber  production  both  in  the  spirit  of  the  Presidential  Directive 
and  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  timber  dependent  communities,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  necessary  wildlife  habitat  until  the  technology  can 
be  developed  to  manage  the  needs  of  the  wildlife  critters  or  identify  their 
actual  needs.  The  land  base  for  this  Alternative  would  be  the  total  commercial 
forestland  including  both  the  High  Intensity  lands  and  the  Limited  Management 
Lands.  An  analysis  would  then  be  made  to  identify  the  "critical"  old-growth 
areas  for  watershed,  riparian  and  old-growth  needs.  These  areas  would  remain  in 
the  base  for  harvest  level  calculation  for  the  next  ten  years,  but  would  be  off 
limits  for  actual  sale  scheduling. 


A  separate  analysis  would  have  to  b 
available  for  harvest  during  the  ne 
needed.  Where  possible  "critical"  i 
ment  areas  should  be  the  same  land, 
intense  effort  be  undertaken  during 
the  old-growth  wildlife  and  to  deve 


those  needs  while  minimizing  constraints 


made  to  see  if  this  would  constrain  areas 
t  decade,  and  if  so,  a  reduction  might  be 
'ildlife  areas  and  "critical"  visual  manage- 

A  key  to  this  Alternative  is  that  an 
the  next  decade  to  identify  the  needs  of 
op  management  techniques  which  would  meet 


timber  managemen 


No  real  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  see  if  technology  would  permit 
continued  harvest,  at  some  level,  without  seriously  jeopardizing  whatever 
values  were  involved  in  the  withdrawal.  With  $4  million  worth  of  annual 
harvest  being  sacrificed,  it  would  seem  that  some  very  exotic  management 
practices  could  be  justified.  Even  common  approaches  such  as  directional 
felling,  selective  harvests,  aerial  logging,  stream  improvement  activities 
and  vegatative  management  for  wildlife  improvement  all  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  during  the  planning  process 
concerning  the  needs  of  elk  and  deer  for  old-growth  forests  for  thermal  and 
survival  cover.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  old-growth  will  meet  certain 
cover  needs  of  elk,  and  when  available  may  even  be  preferred,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  with  proper  silvicultural  management  that  stands  20-35  years  old 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elk.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  needs  for  at  least 
one  class  of  wildlife  can  be  met  without  old-growth  through  intensive 
management  with  a  correspondingly  lower  social  and  economic  cost.  Again 
high  value  of  the  timber  resource  would  easily  justify  the  economics  of 
intensive  non-timber  stand  manipulation. 


ignifi 


needs 


xamine  the  potent 

decade  without  eliminating  the  potential  to 
At  the  end  of  the  decade,  armed  with  the 
life  research,  the  harvest  level  and  wildlife  needs  can 
lopment  of  the  new  plan.  While  this  approach  contains 
?vels  may  need  to  be  reduced  in  future  decades,  it  does 
af  the  affected  human  environment  while  assuring  that 
irreparable  damage  to  the  wildlife  environment  will  not  take  place.  Hopefully, 
the  BLM  will  not  hide  behind  the  even-flow  constraint  and  worst-case  pessimism 
in  attempting  to  find  the  most  reasonable  and  acceptable  solution. 

FULL  EXAMINATION  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  OF  NON-TIMBER  RESOURCES 

While  the  EIS  gives  great  and  proper  attention  to  the  various  intensive  timber 
management  practices  that  will  be  employed  on  the  District,  the  management  of 
non-timber  resources  is  basically  oriented  to  how  much  of  a  redu 
can  be  justified.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer  practice  extensive 
management  on  such  resources  as  wildlife  while  practicing  intensive  managemen 
on  timber.  All  opportunities  to  manage  the  inn  timber  resources  intensively 
'  output  objective  without  reducing  ' 


Vi". I 


level  s  should  Ire  r- iml  .mil 


displayed  in  the  I  inai  1  I'. 


As  a  forester  and  business  person  I  do  not  have  the  professional  expertise  to 
identify  all  these  opportunities.  I  can  point  out  some  examples  where  it  appears 
opportunities  may  have  been  overlooked.  As  discussed,  some  10,832  acres  of  good 
timberland  have  been  pulled  from  the  planning  process  in  the  name  of  protecting 
riparian  values.  In  discussing  this  with  the  District  personnel  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  "the  easy  way  out."  Over  10  MMBF  of  annual  harvest  was  lost  with 
this  decision. 


the 


The  EIS  should  identity  the  need-,  tor  research 


imber  resource 


a  onij'l  ish  the  nhjei  t  i 


:t  technical  problems  existed  in  the  area  of  reforestation  problems. 
As  a  result  the  Forestry  Intensive  Research  (FIR)  project  was  born.  It  might 
be  well  to  examine  a  similar  approach  to  the  wildlife  problems  on  western 
Oregon  BLM  lands. 

LEGAL  ANALYSIS 

The  selection  of  a  final  decision  and  the  eventual  management  of  the  lands  in 
the  unit  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  laws  and  regulations  which  give  the 
BLM  its  authority  and  define  its  responsibilities.  While  the  EIS  briefly 
discusses  the  legal  basis  for  management  of  the  BLM  administered  lands,  the 
affect  of  these  laws  on  the  viability  of  the  alternatives  is  not  detailed. 
It  is  highly  recommended  that  the  final  EIS  include  an  analysis  of  the 

legality    of    imi  h    of    the    ,i  1  tenia  t  i  ves    and    ideli  t  1  t  1  ul  t  1  on    ot     potential    mntll.ts 

if  any  exist.  Obviously,  a  key  part  of  such  an  analysis  will  be  the  relation- 
ship  of  the  0  &  C  Act  of  1937  and  the  exceptions  clause  in  FLPMA.  The  time 
has  come  to  question  whether  such  things  as  managing  productive  timberland  on 
350-year  rotations  (and  giving  up  over  90  percent  of  the  managed  harvest 
potential)  is  within  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law. 

ECONOMICS 
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The  economic  effects  of  each  alternative  on  timber  dependent  communities 
should  be  separated  more  distinctly  from  the  total  regional  figures. 
The  inclusion  of  the  total  Lane  County  figure  tends  to  distort  the  effect 
of  various  actions  on  the  highly  timber  dependent  areas  in  Coos,  Curry 
and  Douglas  counties. 

The  projections  that  the  timber  industry  employment  will  continue  to 
decline  significantly  over  the  next  few  decades  due  to  automation  must 
be  questioned.  The  work  of  Mr.  Wall  is  used  to  justify  these  projections. 
His  work  has,  I  believe,  a  major  flaw  in  that  it  takes  past  trends  and 
that  they  will  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  several  decades 
the  future. 


This  is  questionable  since  automation  is  generally  applied  where  the 
return  is  highest  and  this  usually  means  where  there  is  a  high  level  of 
lower  skilled  labor  involved.  Generally  the  firms  which  have  survived 
in  this  industry  are  those  which  captured  these  opportunities  for 
increased  productivity.  Each  additional  opportunity  to  replace  labor 
with  automated  equipment  becomes  more  marginal  and  technically  difficul 


In  the  foreseeable  future,  while  old-growth  saw-timber  remains  a  major 
part  of  the  supply,  there  will  likely  be  increased  effort  to  maximize 
value  recovery  in  specialized  products,  as  opposed  to  high  speed 
production  of  uniform  products.  As  a  result  we  do  not  anticipate  great 
reductions  in  labor  per  unit,  especially  compared  to  the  past  decade. 
Also,  as  efforts  increase  to  utilize  more  material  from  the  timber  sale 
continues,  and  there  are  increased  contract  specifications  requiring 
more  sophisticated  harvesting  systems  and  intense  site  work,  we  can 
anticipate  lower  production  per  unit  labor  in  the  woods  end  of  the 
operations.  This  will  mean  more  employment--not  less. 

The  EIS  conclusion  that  "Increasing  efficiency  in  the  timber  industry 

is  causing  declining  employment  per  unit  of  production"  and  its  use 

to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  BLM  proposed  action,  needs  careful  review. 

3)  The  conclusion  (p.  3-59)  that,  "Workers  losing  employment  in  the  timber 
industry  would  probably  be  members  of  the  peripheral  work  force..."  is 
totally  without  justification.  Such  erroneous  statements,  while  tending 
to  justify  the  BLM's  preferred  action,  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
EIS.  Indeed,  the  more  likely  affect  of  a  decrease  in  timber  supply 
will,  once  the  economic  forces  of  the  industry  seek  equilibrium,  affect 
all  sectors  of  the  employment  equally. 

4)  While  the  projected  impacts  of  the  various  alternatives  are  displayed 
in  significant  detail  for  employment  and  for  Timber  Severence  Tax,  the 
lack  of  a  smimlar  analysis  for  0  &  C  receipts  is  conspicuously  absent. 
The  BLM's  action  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  all  the  0  &  C  counties 
and  this  should  be  clearly  displayed  in  the  final  EIS. 
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USE  OF  ECONOMIC:,  A',  AM  ANALYSIS  TOOL. 

While  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  effect  of  vario 

"economy"  there  is  a  major  lack  of  the  use  of  economics  as  a  means  of 

evaluating  various  impacts.  A  cost  analysis  of  the  use  of  an  opportun 

would  be  quite  helpful  to  the  public  in  trying  to  evaluate  the  effect 

various  policies.  For  example,  what  is  the  cost  in  terms  of  jobs  and 

of  classifying  10,832  acres  for  no  timber  management  for  riparian  zones. 

Similarly,  what  are  the  costs  to  provide  18,000  acres  for  the  Spotted  Owl, 

for  the  visual  management  program  or  to  implement  the  full  eco-system  alternative? 

The  basic  concept  is  that  the  decision  maker,  the  politicians  and  the  public 

should  clearly  know  what  they  are  giving  up  with  each  reduction  in  harvest. 

A  great  deal  of  concern  also  exists  today  with  efficiency  in  government.   It 
would  seem  prudent  to  present  cost-benefit  analysis  for  all  the  various 
management  practices,  both  timber  and  non-timber.  A  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  with  various  economic  approaches  to  harvest 
scheduling  in  order  to  maximize  financial  returns  from  public  lands  while 
meeting  environmental  constraints. 

In  light  of  the  President's  Directive  to  look  for  ways  to  increase  the  nation's 
timber  supply,  the  BLM  might  be  wise  to  investigate  some  of  these  approaches 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  possible  decisions  for  the  public  interest. 
Confining  the  search  for  ways  to  increase  harvest  to  the  "surplus  inventory" 
approach  may  be  too  narrow. 

WILDLIFE  AND  THE  WORST-CASE  ANALYSIS 

The  technical  adequacy  of  the  wildlife  portions  of  the  EIS  must,  by  necessity, 
be  left  up  to  the  wildlife  scientists.  However,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
general  comments  about  the  presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  EIS. 

The  first  observation  must  relate  to  the  negative  picture  painted  by  the 
wildlife  discussion.  To  the  casual  or  uneducated  reviewer  it  would  appear 
that  all  wildlife  on  the  District  is  about  to  be  wiped  out.   I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  true.  There  is  a  great  emphasis  given  to  the  possible  old-growth 
dependent  species  while  species  of  animals  which  survive  or  thrive  in  a  managed 
environment  are  given  very  little  attention.  The  EIS  should  paint  the  entire 
picture. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  EIS  if  the  wildlife  habitat  management  recommendations 
are  based  on  managing  wildlife  on  the  BLM  administered  lands  or  on  all  owner- 
ships. Clearly  the  BLM  responsibility  must  be  limited  to  their  own  lands  and 
should  not  be  influenced  to  any  significant  degree  by  the  activities  of  the 
private  landowner.  This  relationship  needs  clarification  in  the  EIS. 

The  final  EIS  should  make  it  very  clear  that  the  disastrous  projections  presented 
for  many  species  is  based  on  a  "worst-case"  analysis  and  deals  with  the  possible 
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conditions  several  decades  in  the  future.  The  public  should  understand  that 
the  projections  are  at  best  an  educated  guess  by  professionals  who,  by  their 
own  admission,  have  many  more  questions  than  answers.  This  uncertainty  is 
evident  to  some  extent  by  the  frequent  use  of  terms  such  as  "possibly,"  "might, 
etc. 

I  Another  concept  used  which  is  troublesome  is  the  assumption  that  for  most 
species  the  changes  in  population  are   directly  proportional  to  the  change  in 
the  preferred  habitat.   I  seriously  question  the  assumption  of  total  non- 
adaptability. 

Further,  in  expressing  concern  over  the  possibility  that  some  species  might 
become  extinct  on  the  District  (and  thus  raising  the  emotions  of  the  public) 
there  is  little  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  the  Coos  Bay  District  to 
the  rest  of  Oregon  or  other  states.  It  would  seem  that  the  range  of  any 
specific  species  and  the  type  of  habitat  available  on  the  Coos  Bay  District 
in  relationship  to  the  species  preference  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  the  District  is  justified  in  being  concerned. 

The  manner  in  which  the  wildlife  proposals  concentrated  only  on  the  intensive 
timber  base  for  wildlife  corridors  or  identification  of  critical  habitat  is 
disturbing.  As  discussed,  an  effort  should  have  been  made  to  meet  wildlife 
needs  on  the  lands  outside  the  timber  base.  Riparian  zones  are  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  wildlife,  yet  we  are  told  these  areas  do  not  meet  the  habitat 
needs  of  old-growth  species. 

VISUAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  whole  area  of  visual  management  is  based  to  a  high  degree  on  the  subjective 
Judgment  of  the  planner  as  to  the  values  of  the  affected  public.  This  is 
especially  true  when  thelandsin  question  are  intermingled  with  intensively 
managed  private  timberlands.  Little  justification  or  indication  of  public 
need  is  presented  in  the  EIS  for  increasing  the  acres  of  visual  management  over 
the  current  situation.   Indeed,  the  EIS  gives  the  reviewer  very  little  differ- 
ence between  alternatives  so  far  as  visual  management  is  concerned.  In  most 
alternatives  it  is  either  24,000  acres  or  it  is  none  at  all.  Also,  there  is 
little  indication  that  any  effort  was  made  to  combine  visual  management, 
riparian  zone  and  wildlife  outputs  in  order  to  minimize  the  acres  of  commer- 
cial forestland  lost  from  production. 

IMPACTS  ON  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Even  though  this  section  of  the  EIS  is  surprisingly  brief,  especially  when 
compared  to  the  extensive  sections  on  wildlife,  it  is  nonetheless  filled 
with  controversial  statements.  For  example,  the  section  begins  with  the 
statement,  "Social  impacts  of  the  alternatives  are  heavily  dependent  on 
community  and  individual  perceptions  which  may  be  based  on  imcomplete  or 
inaccurate  knowledge." 
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While  this  statement  may  be  true,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  conclusion  would 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  your  EIS  and  the  Bureau's  efforts  to  explain  it  to 
the  public.  You  conclude  your  seven  paragraph  "analysis  on  Social  Conditions" 
with  the  statement  ..."In  the  absence  of  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
plans,  a  majority  of  the  public  is  likely  to  feel  that  their  concerns  have  not 
been  adequately  addressed  and  that  they  have  reduced  control  over  local  affairs 
This  statement,  as  well  as  the  first,  both  seem  more  oriented  toward  building 
a  defense  for  an  unpopular  decision  by  the  BLM  rather  than  honestly  trying  to 
describe  the  effect  of  various  alternatives  on  the  social  environment.  State- 
ments such  as  these  and  numerous  others  in  the  EIS  which  are  aimed  at  discounti 
the  serious  effect  of  a  proposed  reduction  in  harvest  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  final  EIS. 

There  is  very  little  within  the  section  on  social  impacts  which  has  much  to 
do  with  the  subject.  If  this  section  is  to  remain  then  an  in-depth  effort 
is  needed  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  various  alternatives.  What  will  be 
the  affect  on  the  quality  of  education  available?  What  will  it  do  to  the  need 
for  or  availability  of  social  and  other  government  services?  How  will  the 
alternative  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  the  affected  areas  in  future  decades? 
How  will  each  alternative  affect  the  community's  ability  to  maintain  its  image 
and  vitality  in  the  future?  Will  each  alternative  act  as  a  stabilizing  or 
disrupting  force  in  the  area?  How  will  each  alternative  affect  individuals 
and  their  families  if  they  loose  their  job  or  find  that  there  is  a  new  job 


Obviously  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  economic  and  social  issues  since, 
as  the  saying  goes,  "Money  doesn't  bring  happiness,  but  it  sure  helps." 
Nonetheless,  it  is  very  important  that  the  BLM  fully  recognize  in  the  EIS 

arious  actions  will  have  on  the  local  populace  and  further 
cognize  that  as  an  important  part  of  the  community 


the  affect  that 
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Paul  Sanger,  District  Manager 
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proposed  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP),  are  based  upon  an  inventor 
and  evaluation  of  visual  resources  in  the  SYUs .  Rationale  for  and 
analysis  of  these  recommendations  are  examined  in  the  proposed  MFP. 
The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  declares  that  public  lands 
shall  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  will  protect  the  quality  of  scenic 
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The  text  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions,  Impac 
of  Intensive  Management  on  Timber  Harvest  Value  and  Other  Soci 
Impacts,  has  been  revised.  The  questions  raised  here  have  be 
treated  to  the  extent  they  are  pertinent  to  the  impacts  of  t 

alternative  management  plans. 
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Southwest  Forest  Industries 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  DIVISION 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P0  Box  ^965 
Portland,  OH  97208 


I  was  appalled  to  hear  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
considering  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  allowable  cut 
million  board  feet  annually  in  the  Coos  Bay  Timber  District, 
I  condemn  any  such  action  as  ^rosi,^  incompetant  and  com- 
pletely unjustified  considering  the  economic  impact  this  action 
would  have  on  local  business  and  industry. 

Let's  get  serious  for  a  minute J  Who  really  cares  about  the 
ten  spotted  owls  you  devoted  fifteen  pages  of  your  study  to? 
I  contend  these  owls  are  meaningless  when  compared  to  a  man's 
ability  to  maintain  his  livelihood,  or  a  communities  ability 
to  remain  economically  sound.  In  this  area  of  the  state,  we 
need  timber  (not  owls  J  to  support  our  families  and  communities. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  expect  you  not  to  approve  any  proposal 
that  would  reduce  timber  harvesting  in  the  Coos  Bay  District. 
Rather,  let's  harvest  as  much  timber  as  possible  while  contin- 
uing to  operate  on  a  sustained  yield  basis j  and  then  for  a 
change  let's  manage  our  lands  efficiently  and  effectively  so 
we  may  continue  to  sustain  our  families  and  communities  off 
this  great  resource. 


Sincerely, 
Mark  S.  Oryziec 


IT 


Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 

Dear  Sir: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  BLM  is  considering  an  alternative  in  th 
Coos  Bay  District  Environmental  Impact  Statement  that  would  reduce  the 
allowable  harvest  in  that  District  by  16  MMBF  annually.   It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  reduction  is  due  to  setting  aside  47,000  acres 
for  the  benefit  of  elk,  spotted  owls  and  deer.  Although  managing  for  the 
maintenance  of  wildlife  populations  is  a  laudable  goal,  it  seems  that  we 
have  another  case,  oft  repeated  elsewhere  on  Federal  lands,  of  forgetting 
other  exceedingly  important  aspects  of  forest  management;  in  this  case 
timber  production,  which  under  the  0  &  C  Act  is  one  of  the  primary  purposes 
for  which  0  &  C  lands  are  to  be  managed. 

Other  alternatives  in  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  also  provide  for 
other  values  from  the  forest  lands  managed  by  the  Coos  Bay  District 
than  timber,  but  do  not  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  harvest.  Indeed  it 
is  possible  to  increase  the  harvest  and  still  provide  for  other  values! 

Please  do  not  select  any  alternative  that  would  reduce  the  harvest.  The 
effects  of  such  action  will  be  felt  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Douglas, 
Coos  and  Curry  Counties  because  of  the  0  &  C  formula. 


Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Representative  Jim  ilea 


Very  truly  yours,, 

E_dgkr  A.  Kupi 

Division  Timber  Manager 
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ROSEBURG 


October  15,  1980 


Mr.  William  Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon   97208 

Dear  Mr.  Leavell: 

This  letter  is  in 
Environmental  Impa 
Yield  Unit. 

Roseburg  Lumber  Company  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  Coos-Bay  BLM 
District  for  its  timber  supply.   We  operate  plants  in  Coquille 
and  in  the  Douglas  County  interior,  all  of  which  draw  wood  from 
this  district.   In  total  these  plants  employ  approximately  3,500 
people.   In  that  our  operations  are  extremely  dependent  on  the 
Federal  and  State  Government  for  their  timber  supply,  any  change 
in  the  allowable  cut  has  a  tremendous  impact  on  our  future. 

In  reviewing  the  impact  statement,  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
the  many  economic  factors  which  are  effected  by  the  various  proposals. 
I  feel  quite  strongly  that  under  the  NEPA  Process,  the  impact  of 
the  various  decisions  on  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
area  has  for  practical  purposes  been  ignored  in  the  statement  analysis 

Any  decision  made  regarding  land  allocation  and  timber  management 
should  emphasize  the  following  economic  and  social  considerations: 

1.   In  Coos  County  the  Wood  Products  Industry  provides 
employment  for  more  than  80%  of  the  County's 
manufacturing  employment.   Because  of  the  relationship 
with  service  and  trade  employment,  any  changes  in  the 
base  wood  industry  employment  has  an  amplified  effect 
on  the  whole  economy. 


2. 


Because  of  this  basic  dependency  along  with  the 
seasonality  of  other  employment  (agriculture,  fi 
the  wood  industry  provides  the  only  stable  base 
the  local  economy. 


Because  of  this  dependency  and  h 1 p  to 

O&C  funds,  the  tax  base  for  the  various  local 

Governmental  Agencies  is  almost  totally  reliant  on  the 
industry  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  industry  in  this  area  is  going  through  a  deflnlti 
transition  both  in  terms  of  technology  and  wood  supply. 
The  gap  in  supply  between  the  old  growth  and  second 
growth   lands  is  pointed  out  in  the  Beuter  Study,  part 
of  the  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon  (published  in  1977). 
The  next  twenty  (20)  years  will  be  quite  critical  in 
the  economic  future  of  the  area,  in  that  most  of  the 
wood  products  manufacturing  facilities  all  require 
extensive  investment  in  technology  and  capital 
equipment.   The  need  for  a  stable  and  reliable  timber 
supply  will  be  greater  in  that  the  economy  during  this 
period  will  be  quite  fragile. 

The  lands  held  by  the  01C  lay  in  a  patch-work 
arrangement,  with  few  large  contiguous  blocks. 
Obviously  this  requires  management  that  coordinates 
with  that  of  the  surrounding  ownerships.   In  that 
the  BLM  in  the  Coos  Bay  district  manages  some  of  the 
most  productive  timber  lands  in  the  world,  it  is  a 
shame  not  to  allocate  these  lands  to  intensive  forest 
management . 
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very  definite  emphasis  in  the  preferred  alternativ 
the  generalized  concept  of  wildlife  management  is 
itself  contradictory  to  the  intent  of  the  O&C  Act 
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In  conclusion,  the  preferred  alternativ 
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community. 


Gov.  Victor  Atiyeh 

Sen.  Mark  0.  Hatfield 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood 

Rep.  Jim  Weaver 
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Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
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The  following  comments  respond  to  the  accuracy  and  adequacy  of 
DEIS.  Comments  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  var 
alternatives  will  presumably  be  solicited  by  the  Bureau  at  a  1 
date. 

Comment  1    -   Terminology 


Attached  are  the  comments  of  my  staff  based  on   review  of 
the   Draft   Environmental    Impact   Statement   for  timber  manage- 
ment in  the  South  Coast-Curry  sustained  yield  units. 

The   planning  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
other  public  land  management  agencies  are  vital   to  the  success 
of  Oregon's   fish  and  wildlife  program  and   I   want   to  compliment 
you  and  your  staff  for  the  effort  that  you  are  devoting  to  such 
an   important  task.      Although  we  may  not  always  agree  on   the 
particular  alternative  selected,    I   trust   that  you  understand 
our  role   is   to  assure  that  the   predicted  impacts  of  any  land 
management  decision  are  defined  on  the  basis  of  our  best 
judgment   since  that   is  our  responsibility.      At  the  same  time, 
I   appreciate  that   the   final    decision   rests  with  the  land 
manager. 


'£%  JCnn   R.    Donaldson,   PhD 
/      Director 
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Frequently  we   find  in   the  text  indefinite  language  describing 
impacts   to  wildlife.      For  example,  page  3-23  discusses   reduc- 
tion  in  old-growth   forest  habitat  and   predicts   possible 
reductions   in  old-growth  dependent  species.      Diminished  popu- 
lations of  those  species  are   "certain"  or   "probable"   but  not 
merely   "possible".      Throughout  we   find  words   such  as;   possibly, 
may,   might  and  could.      We  suggest  that  words   such  as   "will,  would, 
likely,  and  probable"  would  be  more  precise. 

The  abstract  of  the  EIS  states   "...  wildlife  would  be  impacted 
by  a  shift  in  habitat   ...".      The  abstract  does  not  indicate 
whether  the  shift  will   cause  positive  or  negative  impacts.     We 
believe  the  preferred  alternatives  will    have  adverse  impacts 
that  may  be   severe  and  the  abstract   should   be  changed  to  reflect 
adverse  impacts  and  the  expected  severity. 

Comment  2   -   Ecosystem  Management 
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Brief  mention   is  made   regarding  maintenance  of  wildlife   habitat 
diversity  through  ecosystem  management.      The  management  approach 
needs  to  be  explained  in  more  detail    in   the  text  of  the  impact 
statement.      The  rationale  of  ecosystem  management   is   key  public 
understanding  of  the  old-growth  corridor  concept. 

Comment   3  -  Wildlife  Goals 

The  draft  statement  obviously  outlines  a  land  alloca'ion  plan.  The 
objectives  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  would  be  mon  clear  if  the 
goals  for  various  resource  management  were  well  defined.  Wildlife 
goals  in  particular  need  to  be  emphasized.  If  the  goals  for  wild- 
life differ  between  the  old-growth  corridors  and  the  intensive 
timber  management  areas  those  differences  need  to  be  stated. 


Comment  4  -  Quantified  Adverse  Impacts 
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In   the  preferred  alternative,   clear-cuts  will    not   be  located  adjacent 
to  existing  clear-cuts  less  than  ten  years  old  if  possible.     In  the 
sample  five-year  plan,  however,  almost  half  the  proposed  sales 
conflict  with  the  ten-year  spacing  objective.      Does  the  sample   five- 
year  plan   try  to  prevent  adjacent  clear-cuts,  or  do  previous   timber 
sales   preclude  compliance  with  the  spacing  objective? 

Paragraph   3,   pages   3-24  lists  the  clear-cut  spacing  conflicts,  and 
that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  proposed  sales  violate  the  maximum 
clear-cut  size  objective.     The  conflicts  are  scheduled  to  be 
resolved  during  site  specific   planning,   but  the   EIS  gives   no  clue 
on   the  outcome  of  the  resolution  process. 


33-6 


33-7 


83-8 


natives  offer  measures   to  correct,   or  mitigate  these  losses. 
There  are  mitigative  techniques  available  and  those  should  be 
explored.      According  to  NEPA  regulations   1502.14(f)  and  1502.16(h), 
the  mitigation  of  adverse  impacts  must  be  addressed. 

Comment  6  -   Fishery  Values 


it  7  -  Corridor  Location  Criteria 

Establishment  of  habitat  corridors  to 
enlightened  management  technique.  Wha 
location  and  design  of  such  corridors: 


_8  -   Cavity  Dwelling  Speci 


How  does   the  BLM  propose  to  meet   the  60%  population   level    for 
cavity  nesters  while   using  the   intensive   forest   practices 
described?    According  to  the  Appendix  H-2,  48%  of  the  timberlands 
on   the   SCCSYU's   range   in  condition   from  young  second   growth  to 
grass/forb.     These  habitat  types  are  almost  always  deficient  in 
snag  habitat  due   to  earlier  logging.      Since  48%  of  the   lands   have 
already  been   logged,   it  appears   that   the  quantity  of  snag  habitat 
is  already  below  the  level    proposed   in   the   preferred  alternative. 
Existing  snags   have  a   limited  time  of  usefulness   before  they   fall 
down.      Provisions  must   be  made   for  replacement   snags   if  the  60% 
goal    is  to  be  reached.     Windfirm  green  trees  could  be  left  in 
clear-cut  areas  to  provide  future  snags. 

nt  9  -  Limitations  of  Clear-cut  Size  and  Timing  of  Adjacent  Clear-cuts 
Page  3-24 

More  discussion   is  needed  on  the  limitations  of  clear-cut  size  and 
timing  of  adjacent  clear-cuts.     Will   40-acre  +  clear-cuts  be  placed 
next   to  one  another  in  a   short   sequence  of  time?     What   is   the  maximum 
size  "clear-cut"  that  can  be  expected  over  a  15-year  period? 
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Comment  10  -  Site  Preparation 

On  pages  1-16,  there  is  no  mention 
will  result  from  site  preparation, 
and  down  material ,  removal  of  snag 
will  reduce  habitat  diversity  and 
cavity  nesters  and  other  wildlife. 


Df  the   impacts   to  wildlife  that 
Complete  removal   of  all   dead 
trees  and  the  loss  of  nutrients 


Hardwood  and  Brushfield  Conversion 

version  of  brushfields  and  hardwoods  needs  more  thorough 
ion.     Such  conversions  will   have  serious  adverse  impacts 
,  elk  and  habitat  diversity.      Gary  Witmer's   PhD  thesis, 
ndicates   that   hardwood  habitats  are  preferred  by  elk, 
EIS  considers   hardwoods  as  an  essential    habitat   for 


The  EIS  indicates  that  time  and  size  restraints  on  clear-c 
do  not  apply  for  conversion  of  brushfields  and  hardwoods. 
Please  explain  how  many  acres  are  to  be  converted  and  why 
and  size  restraints  on  clear-cuts  do  not  apply. 


Comment  12  -  Erosion  and  Sedin 


sion  and  sedin 


We   fear  that   the  quantity  of  soil   movements  may  be  understated. 
Many  of  the  areas  that  are  not  roaded  or  legged  are  high  hazard 
sites.     Traditionally,  the  easy-to-log  sites  were  logged  first 
and  the  steep,  unstable,  di fficult-to-reach  sites  are  a  major 
part  of  the  area  to  be  logged  in  the  future.     Does  your  analysis 
take  into  account  the  steepness  of  the  terrain? 
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Comment  13  -  Water  Resources 

I  Pages  2-7.     How  was  the  major  use  of  wat 

not  believe  that  anadromous  fish  product 
use  as  stated  in  the  EIS.  Salmon  and  st 
a  major  use  of  water,  and  the  Fish  sectt 
that  viewpoint. 
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lhead  production  is 

on  pages  2-14   supports 


Comment  14  -  Buffer  Strips 

A  definition  of  buffer  strips  and  statement  of  their  objective 
Is  needed.  Page  A-5,  Proposed  Allocations  and  Rationale,  does 
not  adequately  protect  streams  from  thermal  pollution.  First 
and  second  order  streams  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  release 
heated  water  into  higher  order  streams.  South  coast  streams, 
particularly  those  with  bedrock  streambeds,  already  have 
temperature  problems  adversely  affecting  salmon  and  steelhead 
production. 

First  and  second  order  streams  can  often  be  protected  by  low- 
growing  brush  or  non-commercial   species  without  buffer  strips. 
Logging  techniques  are  available  and  should  be  used  to  preserve 
the  cool  water  temperatures  of  first  and  second  or 


Comment  1 5  -   Intensive  Management 

All   alternatives  presented  will   generally  commit  commercial    fore 
lands  to  intensive  timber  management.     Many  of  the  intensive 
techniques   have  adverse   impacts  on  wildlife  abundance  and  divers 
Site  preparation  that  reduces  vegetative  diversity,  planting 
genetically  superior  trees  that  shortened  the  forage  producing 
time  of  clear-cuts  and  conversion   from  mixed  conifers  to  single 
species  are  some  examples  of  intensive  management  that  have 
adverse  impacts   to  wildlife. 

The  only  substantial   difference  between  alternatives  is  the 
acreage  committed   to  commercial    forest   land.      The  alternatives 
should  also  offer  different   intensities  of  timber  management. 
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1  gh  1 1  Rh  t  impact 


Wildlife  ro« 
Habitat  redu 


to  Chapter  1,  Purpose 


on  has  been  quantified  in  Appendix  H  and  I.  It  is 
assumed  that,  generally,  animal  population  changes  will  correspond  to 
habitat  changes.  However,  numbers  have  been  added  for  some  species 
to  the  text  of  Chapter  3,  ImpactB  on  Animals,  Terrestrial  Verte- 
brates, Timber  Harvest. 

Most  of  the  economically  and  technically  feasible  mitigative  tech- 
niques are  built  into  the  Forest  Management  Treatments  and  Design 
Elements.  These  techniques  usually  would  apply  to  all  alternatives 
and  include  such  things  as  road  construction  specifications  that 
minimize  erosion  and  sediment,  proper  placement  of  road  culverts, 
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The  expanded  introduction  to  Appendix  B  explains  the  role  of  th 
5-year  timber  sale  plan.  "When  possible"  (p.  3-24  of  the  DEIS)  th 
10-year  spacing  objective  would  be  achieved.  Site  specifi 
environmental  assessments  will  be  done  on  each  timber  sale  proposed 
See  the  section  entitled  "Requirements  for  Further  Environmenta 
Assessment",  Chapter  1.   Also  see  response  to  comment  93-30. 
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Oregon  State  Director  (911. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 
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The  Dune  Country  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing  Scottsburg,  Loon 
Lake,  Gardiner,  Reedsport  and  Winchester  Bay,  Oregon  businesses,  organ- 
izations and  private  residents,  must  go  on  record  opposing  the  BLM  proposal 
for  forest  lands  within  BLM  jurisdiction  in  the  South  Coast  area. 

After  reading  the  draft  Timber  Management  EIS  as  presented,  attending 
the  meeting  in  Coos  Bay,  October  1,  1980  and  noting  at  that  meeting  the 
solid  opposition  by  many  diverse  groups,  we  also  question  the  validity  of 
the  draft  proposal.  Our  main  concern  is  with  the  loss  of  jobs  in  an  area 
which  is  already  suffering  a  high  unemployment  in  the  forest  products 


area  would  still  be  protected. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  and  your  office  include  our  letter 
your  final  decision  is  made.  Please  include  our  Chamber  on  your  mai 
list  so  that  we  can  be  kept  aware  of  events  as  they  develop. 
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Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Congressman  Jim  Weaver 
South  Coast  Resource  Coalition 


I  ..ould  il£e  :o  cjmment  on  alternative  4,  .ihich  allows 
for  tne  use  of  oloiogioal,  i_ecnanical  ^..u  monool  -eons  to 
control  vegetation  rothor  than  tne  use  of  r.erbieiaes. 

c'irst  I  nould  Li.-c=  to  oay  that  in  my  experience  Jin. 
has  conformed  to  the  present  laws  governing  the  use  of 
neroieiaes  iiid  aas  been  consclencious  in  their  attempt 
to  Keep  communicat ion  open  oetween  themselves  and  those 
adjacent  to  spray  sites. 

however,  if  alternative  4  is  ojce^ted,  JLU.  states 
that  there  Bill  be  7,  J  Less  ^rouuction  in  the  first  aecade 
ana  that  future  productivity  would  oe  aecreasea  by  co.S. 
It  aas  been  uocumentea  ana  jH  film  tr.at  there  is  a  symDiosie 
between  the  narawoods  and  the  conifers  that  actually 
increases  timber  production.  I  snoula  state  that  ^roauction 
is  not  icy  major  concern  and  aecieasea  proauction  is 
acceptaole  to  ie  .  oecause  I  am  specifically  concernea 
about  the  quality  of  life  we  are  Laving  for  our  cnilaren 
ana  future  generations,  mile  v,e  ore  told  tnat  neroicides 
perform  an  important  function  in  forest  management,  I 
feel  threstenea  by  their  use.  oclentiflc  evidence 
suggests  taat  neroiciaes  in  minute  amounts  nave  ca^soa 
misoarriages,  cancer,  birth  defects  jH  sterility.  .1  Zoos 
3ay  diM   study  showea  that  i.ith  aOO  f^ot  buffer  strips  -long 
streams,  aerially  jrl.iied  neroicides  get  int-  the  v.ater 
70j  of  the  time.  i(JO  foot  ouffer  strips  ore  ail  that  is 
requiiea  for  m_st  herbicides. 

Because  science  nas  not  o=en  oolc  to  i-rove  nerjiciues 
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Richard  E.  Taylor 
3C95  Ri-mblewood  Lane 
Coqullle,  Oregon  97423 

Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
PO  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  to  pretest  the  proposed  action  that  the  BLM  Is 
considering  concerning  halting  the  removal  of  16  million  board 
feet  of  timber  from  annual  harvest.   Does  anyone  ever  consider 
the  plight  of  the  lumber  and  rlywcod  workers?   The  Southern 
Oregon  CoaBt  Is  greatly  decreased  now  and  yet  the  BLM  and  Special 
Interest  Groups  wants  to  cut  back  more  timber  and  Jobs.   There 
are  alternatives  which  will  add  Jobs  instead  of  take  away  the 
few  that  remain.   I  agree,  there  Is  a  need  for  conservation,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  depriving  people  of  their  Jobs  and  homes. 

The  local  school  districts  are  now  making  drastic  cuts 
which  affect  our  chlldrens  education.  Why?   Because  people  on 
unemployment  are  unable  to  pay  all  or  part  of  t*-.elr  property  tax. 

Furthermore,  the  0  4  C  Act  of  1937  could  be  violated  by 
this  proposed  harvest  removal.  Alternative  #1  would  not  only 
put  us  back  to  work  but  would  add  Jobs  to  this  depressed  area. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  it  Is  time  for  people  to  take  some 
precedence  over  special  interest  conservation  groups.  Flease 
consider  your  decision  very  carefully. 
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October  14,  198C 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR   97208 


On  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
(the  Association) ,  the  following  comments 
Curry  Draft  Timber  Management  Environmenta 
(SCC-DEIS)  are  submitted  for  your  consider 


The  Association  consists  of  the  18  Oregon  counties 
in  which  the  O  &  C  lands  are  located.  The  elected  Commission 
from  the  respective  counties  govern  the  activities  of  the 
Association.  The  County  Commissions  are  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment which  is  closest  to  the  people,  therefore,  the  Associati 
comments  reflect  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  affected 
Western  Oregon  citizens. 
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The  Association  believes  that  the  SCC-DEIS  is  legally 
inadequate.   None  of  the  alternatives  considered  in  the  DEIS 
are  consistent  with  the  requests  of  the  0  &  C  Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  1937  (the  Act)  and  even  if  they  were,  the  DEIS  does  not 
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meet  the  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA) .   In  addition  to  this  legal  deficiency,  the  DEIS 
generally  fails  to  present  complete  and  accurate  information 
on  the  environmental  and  economic  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action  and  feasible  alternatives  to  it,  thus  depriving  you 
and  the  public  of  the  ability  to  make  well-reasoned  choices. 


3f  the  Association  are 
:e  prepared  by  the  Assc 
;  Vincent,  an  independe 


The  detailed  comments  of  the  Association  are  attached 
for  your  consideration.   They 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Rob 
wildlife  consultant,  and  Gail  L.  Achterman,  a  private  attorney. 
The  overall  theme  of  our  analysis  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  failed  to  consider  the  unique  mandate  of  the 
Act  in  preparing  its  plan  for  the  South  Coast-Curry  area. 
Instead,  it  developed  a  multiple  use  plan  heavily  weighted 
toward  wildlife  protection  without  consideration  of  the  very 
real  cost  of  such  a  program  on  the  local  communities.   Rather 
than  assessing  the  real  impacts  of  this  experiment  in  wildlife 
habitat  management  and  alternatives  to  it,  the  impact  state- 
ment attempts  to  justify  it  by  providing  insufficient  data  and 
inadequate  alternatives. 

The  Association  and  those  who  assisted  us  in  preparing 
these  comments  will  be  available  to  meet  with  you  at  your  con- 
venience to  elaborate  on  our  ideas  or  provide  additional  infor- 
mation and  reference  materials.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  statement  and  the  effort  which  has  gone  into 
its  preparation,  but  we  urge  you  to  reassess  a  number  of  your 
assumptions  about  the  management  of  the  0  S,  C  lands  now,  so  that 
future  problems  can  be  avoided. 
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I.   Introduction 

The  most  important  step  in  preparing  a  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  (DEIS)  is  determining  the 
appropriate  scope  of  the  statement  and  defining  reasonable 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  action.   The  principal  defi- 
ciency in  the  South  Coast-Curry  DEIS  (SCC-DEIS)  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  failed  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  impact  statement  appropriately  and  therefore  failed  to 
present  all  reasonable  alternatives.   The  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  discusses  various  alternative  timber 
production  bases;  however,  neither  the  proposed  action  nor 
any  of  the  alternatives  addressed  in  the  draft  statement 
consider  a  timber  production  base  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  0  s.   C  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1937  (the  Act). 
This  failing  makes  the  entire  draft  statement  inadequate. 

The  range  of  alternatives  considered  in  a  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  is  the  heart  of  the  impact 
statement  process.   40  CFR  S  1502.14.   The  alternatives 
addressed  should  provide  a  clear  basis  for  the  decisionmaker 

alternatives  nor  the  proposed  action  addressed  in  the  South 


Coast-Curry  statement  are  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  0  &  C  Act,  no  one  will  be  able  to  choose  a  legally  accept- 
able course  of  action.   Alternatives  addressed  in  an  environ- 

alternatives,  whether  or  not  they  are  within  the  Bureau's 
jurisdiction.   This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  acceptable  to 
draft  a  statement  in  which  none  of  the  alternatives  nor  the 
proposed  action  are  within  the  Bureau's  jurisdiction. 

These  comments  will  address  the  Bureau's  authority 
to  manage  the  0  &  C  lands  and  the  legal  constraints  thereby 
placed  on  the  Bureau.   Then  the  adequacy  of  the  draft  EIS 
will  be  analyzed,  assuming  that  these  legal  constraints  did 
not  exist.   Included  in  this  section  will  be  specific  topical 
criticisms  of  the  draft  statement.   Finally,  the  comments 
will  reflect  on  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  checker- 
board land  ownership  pattern  on  the  0  s  C  lands  and  the 
Bureau's  assertions  of  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over 
intermingled  private  lands. 

II.   Legal  Authority 
A.    The  Requirements  of  the  0  f,   C  Act. 

As  acknowledged  in  the  DEIS,  the  lands  administered 
under  the  O  &  C  Act  and  the  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Act  are  his- 
torically unique.   They  are  the  only  lands  ever  transferred 
into  private  ownership  and  then  revested  to  the  United  States. 
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The  0  &  C  Act  directs  that: 

"Such  portions  of  the  revested  Oregon 
and  California  Railroad  and  reconveyed 
Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  as  are  or 
may  hereafter  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be 
classified  as  timberlands,  and  power 
site  lands  valuable  for  timber,  shall  be 
managed,  except  as  provided  in  Section 
1181(c)  of  this  title  for  permanent 
forest  production,  and  the  timber  thereon 
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The  Department  has  repeatedly  recognized  that  the  O  i  C  Act 
language  quoted  above  mandates  dominant  use  management  of 
the  0  s  C  lands  for  commercial  forest  production.   See,  e.g., 
Oregon  Wilderness  Coalition,  45  IBLA  347  (1980)  and  Solicitor 
Opinion  dated  June  1,  1977  at  9. 

This  unique  aspect  of  the  0  &  C  Act  was  recognized 
by  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  43  USC  SS  1701-1782  ( FLPMA) .   FLPMA 
states  that: 
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"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  in  the  event  of  conflict  with 
or  inconsistency  between  this  Act  and 
the  Acts  of  August  28,  1937,  and  May  24, 
1939,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  manage- 
ment of  timber  resources,  and  disposition 
of  revenues  from  lands~and  resources,  the 
latter  Act  shall  prevail."   43  USC  Section 
1701  Note  1,  90  Stat  2743  S  701  lb)  (1976) 


(emphasis  added). 
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Opinion  at  10;  45  IBLA  at  350.  See  also,  Memorandum  from 
Associate  Solicitor,  DER,  to  Director,  BLM  dated  Aug.  27, 
1979. 

The  Solicitor's  Opinion  and  the  recent  IBLA  opinion 
in  the  Oregon  Wilderness  Coalition  case  fully  explain  the 
rationale  for  their  conclusions  regarding  the  alternative 
management  strategies  available  to  the  BLM  in  managing  the 
0  i   C  lands.   The  Solicitor's  Opinion  considered  whether  or 
not  the  wilderness  review  provision  of  FLPMA  applied  to  the 
0  4  C  lands.   After  a  lengthy  review  of  the  legislative 
history  of  both  FLPMA  and  the  0  6  C  Act,  the  opinion  concludes 
that  the  O  4  C  Act  is  a  dominant  use  act.   It  recognizes  that 
the  definition  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  contained 
in  FLPMA  is  broader  and  more  flexible  than  the  management 
directive  in  the  0  4  C  Act.   Solicitor's  Opinion  at  9.   Under 
the  0  s  C  Act  "all  uses  are  not  on  equal  footing.   Any  use 


conflicting  with  the  dominant  use  is  not  allowed."   Id. 
Based  on  this  rationale,  the  Solicitor's  Opinion  concluded 
that  the  wilderness  provisions  of  FLPMA  must  yield  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  management  of  timber 
resources.   Id .  at  10. 

while  the  Associate  Solicitor's  memorandum  of 
August  27,- 1979  notes  that  the  words  "permanent  forest  pro- 
duction" should  have  been  used  in  the  earlier  opinion  rather 
than  "commercial  forestry,"  the  later  memorandum  noted  that 
the  conclusions  in  the  earlier  opinion  were  still  correct:   a 
timber  harvest  policy  may  deviate  from  even  flow  if  sustained 
yield  can  be  maintained  and  the  wilderness  review  requirements 
of  FLPMA  must  yield  if  they  are  inconsistent  with  management 
for  permanent  forest  production. 

The  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  in  the  Oregon 
Wilderness  Coalition  case  affirmed  this  view.   The  wilderness 
review  provision  of  FLPMA  was  again  at  issue.   The  appellants 
contended  that  a  wilderness  review  was  necessary  prior  to 
the  construction  of  a  road  on  O  4  C  lands.   The  IBLA  rejected 
this  view  holding  that  the  0  4  C  Act  calls  for  "permanent 
forest  production"  of  those  areas  classified  as  timberland. 
45  IBLA  at  350.   The  IBLA  recognized  that  the  Act  sets  forth 
a  number  of  uses  for  the  land,  including  recreation  and 
watershed  protection;  however,  the  IBLA  read  the  language 
to  "reflect  a  Congressional  finding  that  permanent  forest 


production  would  be  conducive  to  such  uses."   Id_^  The  IBLA 
specifically  held  that  such  uses  were  not  on  "an  equal 
footing  with  permanent  forest  production." 

Thus,  both  the  Solicitor  and  the  Interior  Board  of 
Land  Appeals  have  recognized  that  the  O  4  C  Act  is  a  dominant 
use  act.   To  the  extent  that  land  is  suitable  for  forest 
proauction  it  must  be  incluaed  within  tne  ti,.uef  production 
base.   The  Bureau  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  mandate  in 
preparing  the  South  Coast-Curry  DEIS. 

The  Association  of  0  4  C  Counties  believes,  in 
accordance  with  the  Department's  legal  opinions  and  the  Act, 
that  if  land  is  suitable  for  intensive  timber  management,  the 
BLM  must  manage  it  for  such  use  unless  a  statute,  other  than 
FLPMA,  mandates  the  set-aside  or  the  set-aside  is  required 
for  timber  management  purposes.   The  0  4  C  lands  must  be 
managed  for  permanent  forest  production  and  the  BLM  is 
directed  to  sell,  cut  and  remove  the  timber  in  order  to 
achieve  the  specified  purposes  of  the  Act.   This  directive 
was  not  changed  by  FLPMA.   The  implications  of  this  legal 
interpretation  are  discussed  below. 
B .    Implications  of  Legal  Requirements. 

The  key  to  following  the  0  4  C  Act  is  to  first 
identify  lands  suitable  for  timber  management.   None  of  the 
alternatives  addressed  in  the  DEIS  consider  the  full  timber 
production  base  of  the  South  Coast-Curry  sustained  yield 


units  identified  by  the  Bureau  in  the  planning  process.   Five 

different  program  objectives  resulted  in  reductions  to  the 

timber  production  base:   wildlife  protection,  visual  resource 

management,  riparian  and  watershed  protection,  cultural 

resource  protection,  and  areas  of  ecological  significance. 

Following  the  legal  opinions  discussed  above,  the  legal 

authority  for  a  number  of  these  restrictions  is  questionable. 

1.    Wildlife  Protection.   Table  A-3  indicates  that  in 

order  to  maintain  wildlife  habitat  corridors  and  to  preserve 

big  game  habitat,  over  36,800  acres  of  commercial  forest  land 

would  be  excluded  from  intensive  timber  management  with  an 

expected  loss  of  approximately  82  million  board  feet  in 

annual  timber  harvest. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  requires  each  federal 

agency  to: 

"Ensure  that  any  action  authorized, 
funded,  or  carried  out  by  such  agency 
***  is  not  likely  to  jeopardize  the 
continued  existence  of  any  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species  or  result 
in  the  destruction  or  adverse  modifica- 
tion of  habitat  of  such  species  which  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  ***  to  be 
critical."   16  USC  Section  1536(a)  (2). 

Since  the  Endangered  Species  Act  was  passed  subsequent  to 

the  0  4  C  Act  and  applies  to  actions  of  all  federal  agencies 

on  all  lands,  the  BLM  must  comply  with  its  provisions  in 

managing  the  0  4  C  lands.   Nonetheless,  it  does  not  require 

lands  to  be  removed  from  forest  production  if  the  data  in  the 

DEIS  are  correct. 
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There  is  no  designated  Critical  Habitat  for  endan- 
gered or  threatened  species  within  the  sustained  yield  units. 
In  fact,  the  two  species  for  which  land  has  seemingly  been  set 
aside  do  not  appear  to  have  active  nests  on  BLM-administered 
lands  (Statement  at  2-18).   Even  though  the  Bureau  is  legally 
obligated  to  meet  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  there  is  no  evidence  showing  that  the  presence 
of  such  threatened  and  endangered  species  on  other  than  BLM 
lands  should  lead  to  reductions  in  the  timber  production  base 
within  the  sustained  yield  units. 

As  far  as  other  wildlife  protection  measures  are 
concerned,  the  only  BLM  authority  for  habitat  management 
restrictions  is  FLPMA.   The  Sikes  Act  merely  authorizes 
cooperative  state-federal  management  programs.   16  USC 
S  670g.   Therefore,  if  a  conflict  or  inconsistency  exists 
between  wildlife  protection  efforts  and  timber  production 
on  the  0  s  C  lands,  the  lands  must  be  managed  for  timber 
production.   The  Bureau  has  no  authority  to  take  lands 
out  of  timber  production,  or  effectively  take  them  out  of 
production  through  a  350-year  minimum  harvest  age,  which  are 
suitable  for  such  management,  in  order  to  protect  wildlife  as 
it  proposes  to  do  in  every  alternative  considered  in  this 


Bureau's  Visual  Resource  Management  program.   There  is  no 
doubt  that  preserving  the  scenic  quality  of  the  landscape 
is  a  part  of  multiple  use  management  of  the  public  lands. 
Nonetheless,  since  there  is  no  authority  for  this  program 
other  than  FLPMA,  if  visual  resource  management  objectives 
require  lands  which  are  suitable  for  forest  production  to  be 
managed  on  a  longer  rotation  age  than  would  normally  be  used 
for  timber  production,  it  cannot  legally  be  done.   Even  BLM 
admits  that  failure  to  harvest  timber  on  the  BLM  lands  will 
not  protect  visual  resource  values  since  BLM  administers 
only  half  the  land  in  the  affected  area  (Statement  at  A-8). 
Therefore,  all  reductions  in  the  timber  production  attrib- 
utable to  visual  resource  management  goals  (approximately 
4,411  acres  of  VRM  Class  2  and  21,458  acres  of  VRM  Class  3 
lands  under  the  proposed  action)  are  illegal. 

3.    Riparian  and  Watershed  Protection.   The  DEIS  does 
not  explain  the  Bureau's  authority  for,  nor  the  need  for, 
many  of  the  streamside  buffers  and  watershed  protection  areas 
proposed.   Under  all  but  the  eighth  alternative,  32,980  acres 
of  land  within  the  sustained  yield  unit  would  be  removed  from 
timber  production  in  order  to  protect  such  values. 

The  0  s  C  Act  states  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
managing  the  lands  for  permanent  forest  production  is  to 
protect  watersheds  and  regulate  stream  flow.   43  USC  S  1181a. 
This  provision,  however,  only  authorizes  reductions  in  the 


timber  production  base  for  such  purposes  if  they  are  attrib- 
utable to  good  timber  management  practices.   45  IBLA  at  350. 

Other  restrictions  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  independent  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  33  USC  SS  1251-1376.   From  reading  the  DEIS,  however,  it 
is  unclear  whether  the  streamside  and  riparian  protection 
measures  proposed  in  the  statement  are  necessary  to  achieve 
these  objectives  or  whether  they  are  being  undertaken  only 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  Bureau's  general  multiple  use 
management  program  under  FLPMA  or  Executive  Order  11990 
regarding  protection  of  wetlands.   Neither  the  FLPMA  multiple 

reversing  the  statutory  directive  of  the  O  4  C  Act.   Any 

asides  of  wetlands  under  the  Executive  Order  or  FLPMA  would 
be  illegal. 
C .    Summary . 

The  South  Coast-Curry  Timber  Management  Environment 
Impact  Statement  as  currently  drafted  is  legally  inadequate 
because  it  does  not  recognize  the  impact  of  the  0  s  C  Act  on 
management  alternatives  for  O  4  C  lands.   To  the  extent  that 
the  Bureau  proposes  alternatives  which  include  reductions 
in  the  timber  production  base  based  upon  other  management 
objectives  which  are  not  authorized  by  statutes  other  than 
FLPMA,  the  reductions  are  illegal.   An  environmental  impact 


statement  which  fails  to  provide  the  decisionmaker  with 
at  least  one  alternative  which  is  legally  defensible  is 
inherently  inadequate.   Therefore,  the  Association  of  O  4  C 
83-2     Counties  urges  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  include 
additional  information  on  the  authority  for  the  various 
management  alternatives  which  it  now  proposes  and  to  consider 
the  impact  of  reductions  in  the  timber  management  base  based 
upon  such  authority. 

III.   Adequacy  of  DEIS  under  NEPA 
A.    Introduction. 
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management  decision.   40  CFR  S  1500.1  (1980).   The  EIS  must 
discuss  significant  environmental  impacts  and  consider  all 
reasonable  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action.   Id_^  S  1502.14. 
An  EIS  should  not  simply  justify  decisions  the  Bureau  has 
already  made.   Id^  S  1502.2(g).   Unfortunately,  our  review  of 
the  SCC-DEIS  forces  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  designed  to 
justify  the  Bureau's  predetermined  land  allocation  decision 
(the  timber  production  base  is  identical  in  five  of  the  eight 
alternatives)  and  fails  to  consider  many  reasonable  alterna- 
tives.  These  inadequacies  remain  even  if  we  assume  for  the 
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The  Association  realizes  that  the  DEIS  is  tied 
to  the  planning  process  and  that  the  allocation  of  land  to 
timber  production  occurs  in  the  planning  process.   Nonethe- 
less, the  critical  determinant  of  overall  timber  production 
is  how  much  land  is  managed  for  timber  production,  how  much 
is  managed  partially  for  timber  production  and  how  much  is 
managed  for  other  resource  values.   These  questions  are  not 
answered  adequately  in  the  DEIS,  nor  does  it  explain  the 
goals  the  Bureau  was  attempting  to  achieve  as  the  SCC  plan 
was  developed.   Rather,  readers  are  left  with  the  cryptic 
summary  in  Appendix  A.   This  is  not  sufficient. 

Neither  is  it  sufficent  to  assert  that,  "(a] 11 
potential  conflicts  and  possible  ways  to  reduce  these  con- 
flicts were  analyzed.   Those  alternatives  that  best  resolve 
conflicts  while  maintaining  maximum  possible  quality  and 
quantity  of  all  resource  values  involved  are  recommended." 
Statement  at  A- 3  (emphasis  added).   This  provides  no  clue  to 
the  criteria  used.   Were  all  resources  given  equal  value? 
Were  any  mitigating  measures  considered  which  might  reduce 
adverse  impacts  to  one  resource  without  completely  sacri- 
ficing another? 

It  is  particularly  important  for  the  Bureau  to 
explain  its  decision  criteria  clearly  in  this  case  since  some 


documents  indicate  that  the  Bureau  predetermined  certain  key 
management  decisions  before  preparing  the  DEIS.   For  example, 
BLM  Instruction  Memorandum  No.  OR-79-3S0,  dated  May  23,  1979, 
from  the  BLM  State  Director  to  Western  Oregon  District 
Managers  directed  that  each  master  unit  should  have  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  total  forest  land  as  mid-aae/old- 
growth  habitat.   Not  until  over  a  year  later  in  BLM  IM  No. 
OR-80-293,  dated  July  29,  1980,  was  any  justification  for 
this  figure  prepared.   Serious  questions  exist  about  the  need 
for  this  percentage  of  old-growth  habitat  preservation.   It 
is  much  higher  than  that  used  by  the  Forest  Service.   Yet  no 
explanation  is  given  in  the  DEIS  as  to  whether  this  15  per- 
cent old-growth  criteria  was  used  and  if  so  why. 

Until  the  Bureau  addresses  its  management  goals  and 
land  allocation  decisions  in  the  DEIS  in  sufficient  detail  so 
that  the  decisionmaker  and  the  public  can  rationally  analyze 
the  tradeoffs,  the  EIS  will  not  comply  with  NEPA. 
C.    Socio-Economic  Impacts. 

The  DEIS  adequately  describes  existing  socio-economic 
conditions  and  the  basic  impacts  of  the  alternatives  on  employ- 
ment and  earnings;  however,  judgmental  remarks  such  as  the 
comment  at  xvii  that  " (a] lternative  1  would  cause  a  small  net 
increase  in  employment"  should  be  avoided  (emphasis  added). 
Over  600  new  jobs  is  hardly  "small."   The  DEIS  is  deficient, 
however,  in  failing  to  address  and  assess  the  imnarf    of  t-h» 
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Bureau's  even  flow  assumption  on  community  stability,  a 
fundamental  question  under  the  0  4  C  Act. 

Until  approximately  20  years  ago,  the  BLM  could  not 
sell  the  annual  sustained-yield  production  of  timber  from  the 
O  4  C  lands.   As  documented  by  the  Beuter  Report,  increased 
supplies  are  now  needed  desperately  in  order  to  meet  the 
statutory  community  stability  objective.   And  now,  the  Bureau 
proposes  to  curtail  harvests  to  comply  with  a  "non-declining 
even  flow"  policy  which  is  not  statutorily  mandated.   This 
policy  is  not  discussed,  nor  are  its  impacts  upon  the  local 
community  and  surrounding  forest  lands  discussed.   The  DEIS 
indicates  that  any  departure  from  even  flow  can  only  occur  if 
there  is  surplus  inventory,  and  it  is  unclear  who  decides  how 
much  is  surplus.   Even  the  Executive  Order  does  not  refer  to 

The  DEIS  fails  to  address  the  relationship  between 
this  even  flow  policy  and  the  policy  established  by  the  0  4  C 
Act  itself.   The  Act  states  that  when  the  annual  sustained 
yield  capacity  of  the  O  4  C  lands  is  determined  that  amount 
is  to  be  sold,  "or  so  much  thereof  as  can  be  sold  at  reason- 
able prices  on  a  normal  market."   43  USC  S  1181a.   Congress 
in  1937  did  not  want  to  create  an  oversupply  of  timber  and 
wreak  havoc  on  the  local  economy,  yet  today  should  not  the 
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to  maintain  reasonable  prices  and  a  nc 
Bureau's  proposed  action,  without  even 
alternatives  which  depart  from  non-dec 
instead  contribute  to  a  timber  supply  scarcity  and  artifi- 
cially raise  prices.   The  treatment  of  Alternative  5,  a 
Forest  Plan  for  Oregon,  is  insufficient  because  it  was  not 
projected  sufficiently  into  the  future  (Figure  1-2),  nor  were 
other  possible  departure  alternatives  analyzed. 

In  addition  to  failing  to  consider  community 
stability  adequately,  the  DEIS  does  not  address  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  managing  for  noncommodity  resource  values.   Many 
models  exist  to  assess  such  values,  yet  seemingly  they  have 
not  been  applied.   For  example,  approximately  4,000  acres  of 
mid-age  and  old-growth  wildlife  habitat  outside  designated 
habitat  corridors  is  identified  as  key  big-game  cover.   No 
data  are  presented  as  to  the  additional  number  of  elk  these 
4,000  acres  will  produce,  their  value  or  the  value  of  timber 
foregone.   A  casual  mention  is  made  on  A-7  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  increased  hunting  compared  to  an  annual 
loss  of  income  of  3.8  to  6.6  million  dollars.   If  the  public 
wishes  to  manage  these  4,000  acres  of  land  for  elk,  they 
should  know  what  they  will  gain  and  what  the  cost  will  be. 
Such  allocation  decisions  have  opportunity  costs  and  these 
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D.    Timber  Management. 

The  Association  is  seriously  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  action  on  community  stability  and  the 
failure  of  the  DEIS  to  address  alternatives  which  deviate 
from  non-declining  even  flow  in  order  to  mitigate  such 
impacts.   We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  draft 
comments  of  Douglas  Timber  Operators,  Inc.,  the  North 
West  Timber  Association,  and  the  analysis  of  Mason,  Bruce 
and  Girard,  Consulting  Foresters.   We  believe  that  these 
organizations  raise  a  number  of  critical  questions  about 
the  treatment  of  timber  management  impacts  and  alternatives 
which  you  need  to  address  thoroughly  in  preparing  the  final 
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E.    Wildlife. 

The  Association  has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  analyzing  the  treatment  of  wildlife  resources  in 
the  DEIS,  because  wildlife  considerations  seemingly  dictated 
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ite  premise  permeates  the  entire  documen 
it  of  impact.   Change  in  annual  timber 
harvest  and  attendant  job  loss  are  presented  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  proposed  action  and  the  present  annual  timb 
harvest.   On  the  other  hand,  fish  abundance  is  presented  in 
relation  to  "historical  averages"  (2-14)  or  "[olptimum 
conditions  ***  attainable  with  favorable  physical,  political 
and  biological  conditions"  (2-36),  while  snag  dwelling 
species  are  presented  as  a  percentage  of  the  "potential 
maximum  population."   In  addition,  "maximum  potential  big 
game  populations"  are  cited  as  a  tradeoff  in  A-3. 

1.    Ecocenters  and  Habitat  Corridors.   The  Bureau's 
proposed  action  relies  upon  a  static  concept  of  wildlife 
habitat  which  results  in  the  proposed  designation  of  "eco- 
and  "habitat  corridors."   The  DEIS  asserts  (3-21) 
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old-growth   stands    in  withdrawn    lands    and    the    26,000   acres    in 
VRM   Class   II   and   III   when   it   considers    the   amount   of   old- 
growth   stands    necessary    for   the    habitat   corridors. 

Furthermore,    the   proposed    corridor   system's    poten- 
tial   for   providing   dispersion   and  gene    flow    for  either   plants 
or   animals,    its   declared   objective,    is    low.      The    studies 
cited   repeatedly    in   the   DEIS   to   support    the   proposal   were 
conducted    in   Maryland   where   conditions   were    markedly   differ- 
ent.     The   study    habitat   plots    there   were    less    than    1,000    feet 
from  extensive    forested   areas   and  were    continuously    connected 
to   the    larger  areas   by    corridors   of   younger    forests.      The 
proposed   corridors   here   have   wildlife   blocks   averaging   one 
mile   apart,   with   many   up   to   two  miles   apart.      Vegetation 
varies   abruptly    and   greatly    since    most   of    the   corridors   are 
40    to  80   percent   privately   owned.      In   addition,    the    topog- 
raphy  was   essentially    flat    in  Maryland   while    in    the   proposed 
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lands.   If  the  corridors  are  to  serve  as  gene  pools  or  seed 
blocks  for  diverse  plant  species,  the  highly  variable  repro- 
ductive processes  and  seed  dispersal  vectors  used  by  plants 
common  to  Douglas-fir  forests  should  be  considered.   Yet  no 
supportive  information  is  given  for  plant  dispersal  through 
the  proposed  corridors.   The  assertion  that  some  plant 
species  could  be  lost  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  potential 
of  ecocenters,  Limited  Management,  riparian  and  VRM  Class  II 
and  III  lands  to  serve  as  refugia.   Viable  plant  populations 
may  well  be  maintained  in  smaller  areas,  especially  since 
plants  are  more  prolific  than  vertebrate  species. 

As  explained  in  the  DEIS  and  the  management  frame- 
work plan,  45,000  acres  of  mid-age  and  20,000  acres  of  old- 
growth  forests  are  necessary  to  maintain  viable  populations 
of  habitat-dependent  species.  This  is  19.9  percent  of  the 
planning  units'  total  land  base.  This  figure  seemingly  was 
based  on  the  amount  of  such  habitat  necessary  to  support 
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1,000  individual  passerine  birds,  although  the  relationship 
between  passerine  birds  and  other  species  is  unclear.   Even 
assuming  this  approach  is  justifiable,  it  appears  that  the 
acreage  allotted  for  mid-age/old-growth  wildlife  habitat 
would  support  passerine  populations  greatly  in  excess  of 
1,000  individuals  and  thus  go  far  beyond  the  acreage  require- 
ment to  satisfy  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  DEIS  for 
allocation  of  mid-age/old-growth  habitat. 

Problems  also  exist  with  use  of  the  ecocenter 
concept.   The  MFP-WL-5.1  states  that  16  pair  of  spotted  owls 
will  be  maintained  and  that  the  impact  will  be  severe  on  the 
remaining  nine  pair.   In  contrast,  19  spotted  owl  territories 
are  at  least  partially  within  ecocenters  and  the  territory  of 
two  additional  pair  are  in  wildlife  blocks  within  corridors. 
Two  of  the  remaining  four  pair  are  within  1/2  mile  of  eco- 
centers.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  actual  habitat  manage- 
ment is  for  23  instead  of  16  pair  of  spotted  owls. 

An  ecocenter  proposed  in  the  Wasson  area  appears 
to  have  little  biological  support.   It  contains  no  known  owl 
territories,  no  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  Lands,  and  it 
duplicates  another  proposed  corridor  route.   At  the  same 
time,  the  proposed  Wasson  ecocenter  is  no  further  from  a 
proposed  ecocenter  to  the  east  than  it  is  from  either  of  the 
two  proposed  ecocenters  to  which  it  is  connected  by  corridors 
to  the  north  and  south.   The  Limited  Management  Lands  that 
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comprise    this   as   well   as   other  ecocenters   along    the   South 
Coast   could  easily    tacitly   become    350-year   minimum   harvest 
age    lands   even    if    improved    technology   may   permit    their    future 
harvest. 

2.  Endangered   and  Threatened   Species.      No    federally 
listed   threatened  or  endangered   soecies  are   known   to  breed  on 
BLM    lands    in   the   planning   area.      Neunti    nas   any    Critical 
Habitat   been  designated  within   the   area.      Nonetheless,    con- 
siderable  attention    is   given    to  preserving    habitat    for   these 
species.      If    such   allocations  were   to  be   made,    it  should  be 
based   upon   accurate    information,    which    is    not   given.      For 
example,    the    impression    is   given    that    three    known   pair  of   bald 
eagles   are    being   protected    (xiii),    or    is    it    five    (MFP-WL-5.2 ) , 
or    is    it   nine    (3-33)?      No  active    nests   are    located   on   BLM 
administered    lands    (2-18).      Where    are    they?      If    they   are   on 
private    land,    say    so   and   address   why   you    propose    to   set   aside 
BLM   land    for   these   birds   when  you   have    limited   control   over 
actions   on   private    lands. 

3.  Roosevelt   Elk.      Roosevelt   elk   are   one   of    the   key 
species    in   the  South  Coast-Curry    area   and    receive   a   great 
deal   of  attention    in    the   preferred   alternative.      Particular 
emphasis    is   given    to   the   need    for   mid-age/old-growth   habitat. 
On    the   other  hand,    the    requirement    is   not   supported   by    the 
literature    nor   statements    in   the   Bureau's   own  documents.      In 
addition,    the   population  model   used    in   predicting   elk   popula- 
tions   is    flawed. 
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natality  and  mortality  rates  and  the  effect  of  severe  storms 
on  these  rates  were  presented  where  survival  cover  was 
absent,  it  is  not  apparent  if  or  how  the  effects  of  severe 
storms  were  taken  into  account  under  the  proposed  alterna- 
tives when  survival  cover  was  present. 

It  appears  that  the  formula  tor  calculating  forage 
availability  for  elk  is  in  error.  The  formula  used  drastically 
underestimates  forage  area.  Consequently,  this  error  would 
affect  all  values  in  Tables  2  and  3  and  at  least  some  of  the 
values  in  Tables  9,  10,  and  11  of  the  model  assumptions  and 
applications.  Location  of  areas  needed  for  future  forage  in 
URAs ,  Step  4,  would  also  be  erroneous.  As  a  result,  all 
predicted  population  estimates  that  are  affected  by  the  area 
of  available  forage  are  underestimates. 

Model  assumptions  of  the  negative  effects  of 
thinning  appear  to  be  overstated  or,  at  the  least,  based 
upon  poor  documentation.   A  population  reduction  of  5  to  25 
percent  by  commercial  thinning  is  based  upon  a  single  study 
in  Northeastern  Oregon,  while  a  number  of  published  studies 
in  coastal  Douglas-fir  forests  found  positive  or  no  nega- 
tive effects  of  commercial  thinning.   An  assumed  10  percent 
reduction  for  precommercial  thinning  is  not  documented.   In 
fact,  at  least  three  studies  not  cited  show  increased  growth 
of  understory  vegetation  after  thinning,  hence  more  elk 
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Elk  and  deer  density  estimates  as  made  by  ODFW  were 
adjusted  downward  15  percent  to  reflect  the  steep  topography 
of  BLM  lands.   The  reason  is  given  that  ODFW  estimates  are 
primarily  from  the  less  steep  Millicoma  Tree  Farm.   It  is 
incongruous  that  the  intensively  harvested  and  managed  tree 
farm  was  acknowledged  to  have  a  higher  elk  and  deer  popula- 
tion than  the  less  intensively  harvested  and  managed  BLM 
land.   Even  with  this  admission,  the  major  thesis  of  the  DEIS 
is  that  large  acreages  of  mid-age/old-growth  stands  must  be 
available  for  the  elk  to  survive. 

b.    Roosevelt  Elk  Populations.   There  are  strong 
indications  that  spike  harvest  has  much  greater  impact  on 
population  levels  than  weather  or  habitat.   Elk  herd  bull/cow 
composition  dropped  in  1958  when  spike  harvest  was  first 
legal  from  the  high-teens  and  twenties  bulls/100  cows  to 
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single  digit  numbers.  Not  until  1979,  when  a  three-point 
regulation  was  adopted,  did  the  bull  to  cow  ratio  increase 
greatly. 

After    the   severe   winters   of    1948-49,    1955-56,    and 
1968-69,    bull   harvest   increased    in   all    three   occasions.      Elk 
population    trend   counts    for   Western  Oregon,    Southwestern 
Oregon,    and   the  Tioga/Coos  Unit    indicate    that   populations   are 
near   the    levels   of    1945  when   the    trend   counts   began.      During 
this   period   counts    have    fluctuated  either  as   data   collection 
methods   have   changed  or  as    the  elk   population   has    changed. 
It  does   not   appear   that    the   population  may   have    increased, 
even  with    three    severe   winters,    and   then   declined    in   recent 
years.      The   present   population    is   probably   at   or   near   natural 
carrying   capacity   and   not   an  artificially   high   population 
resulting    from  extensive    timber   harvest.      Furthermore,    trend 
counts   showed  an    increase   after   two  of    the    three    severe 
winters,    whereas    the    third  winter   had   a   small   short-term 
decline. 

c.        Old-Growth   Stands    for   Elk.      Much   emphasis    is 
given   to   the    theory    that   elk   require   old-growth   stands    in 
order   to   survive.      Elk  may  well   use   old-growth   stands    if 
available    during   parts   of    the   year;    notwithstanding,    this 
habitat    is   not   a    life   necessity    for  Roosevelt   elk. 

Documentation   in   the   MFP-WL    for  weather,    survival, 
or   emergency   cover    (all    three    terms    seem   to   be    used   more   or 


less    interchangeably    in   BLM  documents)    is  weak  and   biased. 
Not   one   of    the    references   support    the    requirement  of   mid-age/ 
old-growth   stands   as   winter  cover   for  Roosevelt   elk   under 
anywhere    near   similar   climatic   conditions:      Batchelor    (1965) 
refers    to  an   introduced   elk   herd  on  Afognak   Island,   Alaska, 
where    the   weather   and   the   spruce    forest  are   much   different 
than  Southwestern  Oregon.      Schwartz   &  Mitchell    (1945)    report 
on  a   pioneer   study   on    the  Olympic   Peninsula  where   snow 
averages   six   inches    to   four    feet.      Although    they    stated   that 
small    islands   of    standing    timber  are   more    favored,    they   also 
stated    that    logged-off    lands   are   used   and   make   excellent  elk 
winter   range.      Beall    (1976)    studied  Rocky  Mountain  Elk    in 
Montana.      Jones    (1974)    studied    deer   on  Vancouver  Island 
where   average   annual    snowfall   at   500    feet  elevation   was   65.2 
inches.      Other  excellent   studies   of  Roosevelt   elk    in  areas 
and   climates   similar   to   the  South  Coast  Area   are   not   cited. 
Descriptions   of   emergency   cover  and   weather   cover 
do  not  support    the    recommended   350-year  minimum   harvest   age. 
In    the   URA-BM-W,   Step   3,    emergency    cover    is   defined   as   a 
minimum  of    30   acres   of   80+-year-old    trees   with   an  80   percent 
crown   closure.      Weather   or   survival   cover,   on   the   other  hand, 
is   defined   as    7    to   8    inches   dbh   Douglas-fir   at   275+   trees   per 
acre.      From   these   definitions    in   the  URA,    30    to   80+-year-old 
trees    (depending   upon  Site   Index)    provide   adequate   weather 
cover.      A   350-year   minimum   harvest   age    hardly    seems    justified 


for  elk   survival.      Either   some    steps    in   the   analysis   are 
missing,    or    the   analysis    is    illogical. 

An   example   of    further   confused   logic    is   on    3-24 
where    it    is    stated    that   six-year-old   vegetation   provides 
minimum  cover.      Continuing    in    the    next    sentence   and    in   the 
same   paragraph,    the  DEIS   concludes    that    the   proposed   alterna- 
tive,   as   well   as   others,    will   have    36,500   acres   of   wildlife 
lands    that  will   be   managed   on  a   350-year  minimum   harvest  age. 
The    reasonable   question  arises:      If,    as   stated,    six-year-old 
vegetation    is   minimum   cover,   what    is   so   crucial   about    the 
vegetation   being   undisturbed    for  an   additional    300   years? 

Forest   cover  guidelines   developed   by   an   Interagency 
Committee   of    state   and    federal   agencies   are   not   cited    in   the 
DEIS   but   are    in   the  MFP-WL.      It    is    stated   clearly    in    this 
Interagency   Committee   Memorandum   that   on  Site   Index    land   of 
110    to   170,   winter   cover  needs   of   elk   are   met   at   a    tree    age 
of    20    to    35  years.      Approximately   80   percent   of   the   Intensive 
Management   Lands    in    the   SCCSYUs   are    in    this   Site    Index   range 
with   approximately    an   equal   percentage   classified    higher   and 
lower.      Therefore,    approximately   45    to   65   percent   of    the 
Intensive  Management   Lands   would    have    the   potential    to 
provide   adequate   winter   cover   at   a   given    time    for   elk. 
Moreover,    riparian   zones   and   Limited   Management   Lands   would 
raise    the   percentage   of   winter   cover   even   higher.      If   we 
accept    the    60-40    percent    forage-cover   ratio   used    in   the   DEIS 
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On  the  Willamette  National  Forest  which  has  fre- 
quent heavy,  deep  snows  of  from  one  to  five  feet  (note  that 
this  weather  is  frequently  on  the  WNF  not  just  once  in  100+ 
years  as  on  the  SCCSYUs),  USFS  and  ODFW  personnel  have 
defined  winter  cover  as  Douglas-fir  at  least  11  inches  in 
diameter  (40  to  50  years  old)  and  a  70  percent  crown  cover. 
This  lends  no  credence  whatsoever  to  the  DEIS  recommendation 
that  Roosevelt  elk  require  350-year  minimum  harvest  age  for 
survival.   Maximum  snow  depths  for  January,  1969,  as  reported 
in  the  MFP-WL,  Step  I,  are  all  considerably  greater  (some 
nearly  twice)  than  those  reported  in  the  January,  1969, 
Climatological  Data  Summary  for  Oregon.   No  reference  is  made 
in  the  DEIS  to  the  relatively  short  time  period  high  snow 
depths  persisted.   Many  authorities  have  found  that  snow 
depth  below  18  to  24  inches  does  not  seriously  hinder  elk. 

An  unspecified  number  of  acres  is  to  be  managed  on 
a  350-year  minimum  harvest  age  as  elk  special  use  areas.   The 
apparent  major  alleged  special  use  is  calving  grounds.   On 
the  literature  does  not  support  the  concept 
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that  cow  elk  seek  a  favorite  calving  ground  year  after  year. 
Topography  may  be  as  important  as  vegetation  and  a  stand 
30+-feet  tall  may  typically  be  chosen.   Many  studies  show 
that  elk  cows  select  the  most  favorable  site  in  whatever  area 
the  herd  happens  to  be  when  the  calf  is  due.   The  literature 
does  not  establish  a  need  for  mid-age/old-growth  habitat  as 
calving  sites.   Consequently,  the  preservation  of  mid-age/old- 
growth  habitat  as  potential  calving  sites  is  not  justified. 

The  use  of  the  forage-cover  ratio  developed  for 
Rocky  Mountain  elk  in  Northeastern  Oregon  instead  of  one  of 
at  least  two  forage-cover  ratios  developed  for  Roosevelt  elk 
in  Western  Oregon  is  not  explained. 

4.    Fishes  ■   It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Tables  2-6 
and  2-19.   Winter  steelhead  populations  are  currently  above 
historical  averages  and  considered  high.   Under  optimum 
conditions,  this  population  will  nearly  triple  according  to 
the  DEIS.   On  the  other  hand,  coho  salmon  populations  are  low 
and  under  optimum  conditions  will  only  double.   It  does  not 
seem  feasible  that  a  population  (steelhead)  that  is  currently 
high  could  logically  triple  when  that  species'  value  appears 
in  the  income-generated  table.   This  is  an  example  of  the 
DEIS'  persistent  use  of  theoretical,  optimum  population  data 
as  a  base  instead  of  current  population  data.   Fish  habitat 
is  not  the  only  controlling  influence  on  fish  populations. 
Coho  salmon  and  Dolly  Varden  are  listed  on  3-30  as  more 


iy 


ecologl 
salmon  has  the  lowest  curre 
coho  habitat  is  as  good  or 
species.   The  Dolly  Varden 


e  species.   Yet  coho 
tion,  is  declining  and 
an  the  habitat  of  other 
;n  found  in  the  area. 


Similar  discrepancies  occur  in  the  valuation  of 
the  fisheries  resource.  Appendix  A-3  does  not  agree  with 
MFP-WL-1.1,  p.  4,  in  the  value  of  fisheries.  A-3  assigns 
an  annual  loss  of  5455,000  if  all  fish  died  from  disturbance 
in  the  riparian  zone,  with  no  mention  of  the  up  to  S455.000 
annual  gain  from  fishery  enhancement,  which  would  be  pre- 
cluded if  riparian  zones  were  managed  as  inviolate. 


Watershed  and 
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Zones 


prote 


The  DEIS  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the 
i  of  riparian  zones  without  careful  analysis  of  th 
actual  likely  impact  of  timber  management  or  other  activiti 
on  riparian  values.   The  proposed  plan  assumes  that  disturt 
ance  of  the  riparian  zones  would  result  in  serious  depletic 
of  the  dependent  wildlife  population.   There  is  no  support 
for  this  assumption,  let  alone  the  implication  that  any 
disturbance  will  cause  serious  depletion.   Further  literatu 
search  will  reveal  that  limited,  regulated  disturbance 
actually  enhances  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  ripari 


The  needed  width  of 
unsupported.   The  DEIS  states 


75    feet   of 
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irian  zone  must  be 
jer  streams.  This 
any    interpretation 
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400  feet 
s  bear  to  the 

Finally, 
lumber  of    str 


left   on   either   side   of    third-order 

is  an  open-ended  disi 
Is  the  implication 
;ermined  subjectively 
:ed  automatically  as 
ream  order?  What  relation  do  these 
:tual  riparian  zones  on  the  ground? 
jre  seems  to  be  some  confusion  abou 
i  miles    in   the   area.      There   are    391 


is  fi 


1FP-WL-81  from 


total  miles  of  stream  list' 
2-6  and  at  3-30.  Yet  in  T 
larger-order  streams  are  1 


in  A-3  and  392  miles,  in  Table 
e  A-3,  683  miles  of  third-  and 
ed.   How  many  stream  miles  are 
there  and  to  what  extent  are  they  being  protected? 
G.    Areas  of  Ecological  Significance. 

The  DEIS  lists  a  number  of  ecologically  significan 
areas  which  have  been  identified  within  the  sustained  yield 
unit.   The  BLM's  only  authority  to  set  aside  such  areas  from 
timber  production  is  the  provision  in  FLPMA  governing  areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern.   43  USC  S  1712(c)(3).   It 
is  unclear  from  the  DEIS  how  many  acres  are  proposed  to  be 
set  aside  in  order  to  protect  such  areas;  however,  unless 
some  authority  for  the  designation  exists  other  than  this 
provision  of  FLPMA,  any  reduction  in  the  timber  produc- 
tion base  attributable  to  such  areas  would  be  illegal. 


88-26 


The  discussion  of  ecologically  significant  areas 
is  also  flawed  because  the  DEIS  does  not  describe  the  purpose, 
use,  or  ecological  significance  of  these  areas.   Apparently 
they  are  an  assorted  mixture  of  federal,  state,  and  private 
lands  that  any  one  of  several  public  or  private  agencies  has 
suggested  for  restricted  or  no  public  use  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.   To  be  meaningful,  the  DEIS  should  define  such  terms 
as  ecological  uniqueness  and  discuss  the  management  objective: 
for  such  areas. 


Preservat 


The  DEIS  discusses  a  number  of  different 

i   been  identified  as  archaeological  sites, 

paleontological  sites.   The  National  Histc 

ion  Act  provides  that: 

"The  head  of  any  federal  agency  having 
direct  or  indirect  jurisdiction  over 
a  proposed  federal  or  federally  assisted 
undertaking  ***  shall,  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  expenditure  of  any 
federal  funds  on  the  undertaking  *** 
take  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
undertaking  on  any  district,  site, 
building,  structure,  or  object  that  is 
included  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in 


National  Reg 


16  USC  Section 
au's  only  statutory 


470f  (emphases  added) 
Other  than  this  directive,  the 
for  cultural  resource  protection  measures,  other  t 
is  the  Antiquities  Act  which  seeks  to  preserve  his 
and  objects  of  national  significance.   16  USC  5  46 


Order  11593  also  directs  federal  agencies  to  initiate  measures 
to  assure  that  federal  action  does  not  adversely  affect 
National  Register  sites. 

The  DEIS  states  that  none  of  the  archaeological 
sites  within  the  sustained  yield  unit  are  currently  listed  on 
the  National  Register,  although  an  unspecified  number  of 
sites  may  be  eligible,   out  of  91  inventoried  historic  sites, 
only  seven  are  seemingly  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the 
National  Register,  none  of  which  are  on  BLM  lands.   None  of 
the  paleontological  areas  are  of  remarkable  scientific 
interest  either.   Statement  at  2-20  through  2-22.   Under  the 
circumstances,  the  independent  statutory  authorities  cited 
above  do  not  mandate  setting  aside  any  lands  within  the 
sustained  yield  unit  for  cultural  resource  protection  purposes 
other  than  those  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register.   To  the  extent  that  land  has  been  set  aside  for  any 
other  sites,  which  is  not  clear  from  the  DEIS,  the  only 
authority  is  FLPMA.   Again,  it  cannot  override  the  provisions 
of  the  0  &  C  Act  that  if  such  lands  are  suitable  for  forest 
production,  they  must  be  managed  for  that  purpose. 
I.    Summary ■ 

The  DEIS  as  drafted  does  not  comply  with  NEPA 


of 
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and 


rnatives 
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deficiencies.   Even  assumi 
Act  do  not  apply,  this  dra 


broader  range  of  alternatives,  especially  alt 
deviate  from  non-declining  even  flow.  Altern 
be  developed  which  consider  different  land  us 
In  addition  to  correcting  the  discrepancies  in  the  existing 
draft  and  considering  other  studies  which  may  lead  to  differ 
ent  conclusions,  the  Bureau  must  generally  change  its  focus 
from  fixation  on  the  impact  of  timber  management  on  wildlife 
to  broader  consideration  of  all  of  the  tradeoffs  between 

III.   Extraterritorial  Jurisdiction. 
Of  the  1.9  million  acres  of  land  within  the  South 
Coast-Curry  area,  only  326,000  acres  (about  17%)  are 
managed  by  the  BLM.   Yet  the  BLM  is  voluntarily  assuming 
almost  total  responsibility  for  wildlife  habitat,  scenic 
areas,  fishery  habitat,  and  other  resource  values  in  the 
entire  area,  both  public  and  private.   The  BLM  may  have 
sufficient  authority  to  control  some  uses  on  these  inter- 
mingled private  lands  and  it  must  consider  the  impact  of  its 
activities  on  these  lands.   Yet  under  the  preferred  alterna- 
tive the  Bureau  proposes  to  take  some  actions  on  its 
lands  which  may  only  succeed  if  private  landowners  adopt  the 
same  policy.   This  approach  smacks  of  attempted  federal 
control  of  private  land  management  decisions.   If  the  BLM 
does  not  intend  to  assert  such  control,  why  dedicate  0  &  C 


lands 


3f  pri 


landc 


IV.   Conclusion. 

The  Association  of  0  &  C  Counties  believes  that 
the  South  Coast-Curry  DEIS  needs  ma^or  revision  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  basic  requirements  of  NEPA  and  if  it  is  to  provide 
you  with  an  alternative  which  complies  with  the  0  &  C  Act. 
The  Association  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  Bureau's 
failure  to  recognize  that  if  0  &  C  land  is  suitable  for 
intensive  timber  management,  the  BLM  must  manage  it  for  such 
use  unless  a  statute,  other  than  FLPMA,  mandates  the  set-aside 
or  the  set-aside  is  required  for  timber  management  purposes. 
The  Bureau  must  realize,  as  Congress  did  in  FLPMA,  that  the 
0  s  C  lands  are  not  multiple  use  lands  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  general  public  domain. 

The  entire  impact  statement  and  planning  process 
would  also  be  improved  if  the  Bureau  established  and  explained 
its  goals.   The  analytic  quality  of  the  DEIS  suffers  not  only 
from  data  insufficiencies,  but  from  repeated  failure  to 
consider  the  interrelationship  between  various  resource 
values  and  the  Bureau's  management  goals.   The  most  obvious 
example  of  this  deficiency  is  the  proposal  to  set  aside 
extensive  acreage  for  wildlife  without  justification.   The 
Bureau  should  revise  this  impact  statement  with  special 
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The  corridor  system  waa  not  developed  to  assure  plant  gene  poo 
diversity  (see  revised  text  Chapter  1,  The  Proposed  Action).  Never 
thelesa,  threatened  and  endangered  plants  would  be  protected  wher 
ever  found  (aee  page  1-13  of  the  DEIS). 


)ld  growth. 

rhe  area  in  question  is  a  block  of  mid-age 
>ld  growth  located  on  TPCC  withdrawn  land, 
it  would  help  to  provide  habitat  diversity 
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The  income  effect  figures  in  MPP,  WL-1.1,  page  4,  that  you  refer  to 
were  transposed.  The  $30,000  in  the  second  paragraph,  on  page  4,  is 
part  of  a  whole,  and  should  not  have  been  included.  Table  A-3,  being 
based  on  the  MFP,  is  also  in  error.  The  MFP  and  Table  A-3  have  been 
corrected  to  reflect  the  above. 
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There  are  392  miles  of 
water  fish  populations 
changed.  The  683-mile  figuc 
streams  regardless  of  the  pr 
These  will    be   protected  with   b 

Cherry  Creek  (590  acres)  is 
CFR  Part  8200).  The  two  myrtl 
under  authority  of  a  Secretary 
130  acres.  In  accordance  with 
a  proposed  Area  of  Critical  En 
to  comment    38-21. 

Ecologically    significant     area 


i  designated  Research  Natural  Area  (A3 
ewood  timber  stands  currently  protected 
's  Order,  dated  November  8,  1946,  total 
FLPMA,  the  563-acre  New  River  tract  is 
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Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
October  15,  1980 
Page  2 


October  15,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Managem 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR    97208 


The  Coos  Bay  City  Council  discussed  the  BLM's  draft  Timber  Management 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  at  their  October  13th  meeting.   It  was 
unanimously  voted  to  adversely  comment  on  your  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  and  to  object  to  your  proposed  management  plan.   Their  reasons 
for  this  position  are  outlined  below. 

The  Environmental  Impact  Statement  presented  to  the  public  is  not  clear 
and  is  difficult  to  understand.   The  Environmental  Impact  Statement  does 
not  present  a  rational  basis  for  choosing  among  the  alternative  manage- 
ment plans.   It  does  not  justify  the  proposed  management  plan.   Even 
with  the  numerous  pages  of  scientific,  engineering  and  environmental 
data,  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  does  not  reach  a  recognizable 
conclusion  that  the  proposed  plan  best  meets,  over  anyone  of  the  eight 
alternatives,  the  twin  objectives  of  timber  production  and  environmental 
protection.   There  is  no  rationale  presented  for  making  the  cut  in  the 
timber  harvest. 
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1  Impact  Statement  does  not  cons 
economic  and  employment  conditions  of  the  south 
plan,  according  to  the  Environmental  Impact  Stat 
adversely  impact  employment.  Coos  County  and  th 
would  receive  the  brunt  of  the  job  loss.  Any  pi 
unemployment  and  adversely  affect  an  already  dep 
should  be  given  the  sternest  scrutiny  by  BLM  off 
BLM  has  a  significant  economic  responsibility  to  the  south  coast.  How 
ever,  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  has  only  casually  treated 
unemployment,  economic  and  social  impacts. 

In  conclusion,  the  City  Council  finds  that  there  is  no  basis  in  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  support  of  the  proposed  plan  and 
resulting  timber  harvest  cutback.   Further,  there  is  no  basis  to 
conclude  that  long  term  environmental  and  timber  production  objectives 
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best.   That  will  b 
few  months.    The 
action   (preferred 

pose  of  the  EIS  to  conclude  which  alternative  is 
done  in  the  Record  of  Decision  which  follows  in  a 
criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  the  proposed 
alternative)   have   been   added   to   the   revised 
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Chapter  2,   Socio< 

conomic  Conditions,  has  been  revised  to  better 

DOUGLAS  TIMBER  OPERATORS,  INC. 
October   16,    1980 


Mr.  William  Leavell 
State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


Dear  Mr.  Leavell: 


Enclosed  is  the  formal  input  of  the  Douglas  Timber  Operators,  Inc. 
relevant  to  the  South  Coast-Curry  Draft  Timber  Management 
Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

Our  comments  include  analyses  performed  by  Dr.  Paul  Zinke  and 
Dr.  Carl  Newport  on  soils  and  timber  management,  respectively. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  outstanding  credentials  in  their 
respective  fields.  We  encourage  you  to  carefully  consider  their 
recommendations  in  developing  the  final  EIS  and  in  making  a 
final  decision. 

Members  of  the  Douglas  Timber  Operators  and  our  consultants  will 

be  available  to  you  and  your  staff  at  any  time  to  discuss  our 

input  or  answer  questions  either  in  a  group  meeting  or  individually. 


Sincerely, 

rf  Jim  GeisTng' 
{/   Executive  D 


'Jim  Geislnger 
Executive  Direct€ 
Douglas  Timber  Operators,  Inc. 
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DOUGLAS  TIMBER  OPERATORS,  INC. 


Mr.  William  Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


Re:  South  Coas 
Dear  Mr.  Leavel 


Curry  Draft  Timber  Manageme 


The  Douglas  Timber  0] 
timber  management  en 
organization  represe 
and  Douglas  Counties 
are  members  of  D.T.O 


hruii  in.nlr" 


the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  draft 
tatement  for  the  Coos  Bay  District.  Our 
wood  manufacturers,  logging  firms  and  retailers  in  Coos 
n  fact,  nearly  all  purchasers  of  Coos  Bay  District  timbe 
s  you  know,  we  have  expressed  concerns  with  your  plannin 
ng  methodology  many  times  in  the  past  several  months.  M 
ncerns  have  been  met  with  reminders  that  "a  decision  has 
ecision  is  not  final"  and  most  recently,  "all  of  the 
alternatives  have  an  equal  chance  of  alternately  being  selected".  Thus,  we  pati 
waited  for  the  draft  EIS  to  be  published  only  to  be  presented  with  a  document  so 
overwhelmingly  biased  towards  the  production  of  non-commodity  resources  that  it 
could  hardly  be  used  as  an  objective  analytical  tool.  Furthermore,  the  recent 
announcement  of  a  "preferred  land  use  alternative"  for  the  Salem  District  that  i 
nearly  a  carbon  copy  of  the  Coos  Bay  District's  proposal  has  done  little  for 
our  confidence  in  your  planning  process. 

BASIC  CONCERNS  WITH  THE  ADEQUACY  OF  THE  E15 


Inadequate  statement  of  legal  obligat 


The  draft 
proposed  a 
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does  not  adequ 
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ion  or  any  of  the  alternatives  relative  to  the  laws,  regulations 
that  guide  resource  management  on  the  Coos  Bay  District.  While 
a  concise  statement  of  what  these  regulations  are  appears  on  page  1-1,  this 
is  the  only  reference  made  to  them  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  EIS.  The 
final  E15  should  address  the  legal  adequacy  of  each  alternative.  Are  some 
alternatives  more  legally  sound  than  others?  Do  they  all  comply  with  the 
O&C  Act?  Arc  there  alternatives  that  conflict  with  FLPMA  but  not  with  the 
05C  Act?  Vice-Versa?  These  questions  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  final 
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Planning  goals  and  objectives  appear  to  be  absent  from  the  draft  EIS.  The  lay 
reader  has  absolutely  no  idea  what  the  BLM  is  trying  to  accomplish  with  this 
plan.  The  stated  intent  of  the  proposed  action,  for  example,  tells  the  reader 


:  for  a  high  level  of  timber  production  on  those  BLM- 
2d  lands  identified  as  suitable  and  available  for  tim 
(emphasis  added) 


The  key  is  identifying  what  is  suit 
BLM's  objectives  for  maintaining  " 
appears  that  the  land  use  decision 
ment  decisions.  Yet  both  elements 
adequately  in  the  EIS.  They  prese 
state  the  BLM's  goals  and  objectiv 
2)  for  allocating  forest  land  to  v 


en  divorced  from  the  timber  manage- 
otal  plan  need  to  be  addressed 
not.  The  final  EIS  should  clearly 
managing  timber  resources  and 


land 


On  page  xiii  you  have  attempted  to  clear  yourself  of  any  responsibility  to 
respond  to  the  Presidential  directive  regarding  departures  from  even-flow. 
Because  no  surplus  inventory  is  available  for  accelarated  harvest,  you  reason 
that  Presidential  Policy  cannot  be  applied  on  the  Coos  Bay  District.   But  the 
intent  of  the  Presidential  Policy  was  not  to  depart  from  even  flow  for  de- 
parture's sake  but  to  increase  public  timber  supply!   While  you  may  not  have 
the  ability  to  depart  from  even  flow  on  the  Coos  Bay  District,  you  do  have 
the  ability  to  increase  public  timber  supply  substantially.   Consequently,  all 
alternatives  should  be  analyzed  relative  to  Presidential  Policy  regarding 
public  timber  supply. 

Finally,  there  is  no  statement  of  decision  criteria  in  the  draft  EIS.   What 
criteria  were  used  by  the  BLM  in  evaluating  the  desirability  of  each  alternati 
Why  was  the  "proposed  action"  judged  to  be  preferable  to  alternative  1  or 
alternative  3?  This  is  a  serious  deficiency  ln  the  draft  EIS.  The  final  EIS 
must  explain  how  the  alternatives  are  evaluated  and  what  characteristics  and 
features  the  BLM  values  in  determining  the  "best"  alternative. 


In. Mr, |ii 


tion  of  how  land 


made  and  the  impact  of 


While  the  South  Coast-Curry  statement  is  called  a  "timber  management  EIS", 
it  is  clearly  a  land  us  plan,  too.  This  fact  is  not  adequately  recognized  by 
the  BLM  in  analyzing  the  various  alternatives.  Very  significant  land  use 
decisions  are  not  addressed  in  the  draft  EIS. 

Stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  EIS  is  the  fact  that  the  Coos  Bay  District 
encompasses  some  326,000  acres.  Yet  this  figure  is  rarely  mentioned  again 
in  other  parts  of  the  statement.  Rather,  the  "Intensive  Timber  Production  Ba 
of  264,000  acres  is  the  focus  of  analysis.  What  happened  to  the  other  62,000 
acres?  A  breakdown  of  this  "lost"  acreage  is  shown  in  table  A-2.  This  is  the 
only  explanation  of  these  land  use  allocations  that  appears  in  Che  draft  LIS. 
101  we    m-  talking  about  critical  decisions  that  have  a  very 

on  the  district's  timber  production  potential.  Over  20,000  acre  gill 

soils,  nearly  11,000  acres  of  riparian  zones  and  9,000  acres  of  hardwoods  and 
bushfields  are  shown  to  be  commercial  forest  lands  but  have  been  withdrawn 

from  the  "Intensive  timber  Production  Base".  Why?  what  wen  i ■ 

for  removing  this  land  from  management?  What  is  the  timber  production 
capability  of  this  land?  How  many  jobs  could  Li  support  '  Mow  much  income 


could  be  generated  by  managing  it  for  timber?  These  questions  need  to  be 
address  :  there  are  substantial  opportunity 

trred  by  withdrawing  this  land.  The  final  CIS  should  addn 
these  cost  '  .  a  June  5,  1980  i  i   i»istrict 

Manager  (see  Append  thai  thi  fragili  soils  allocation,  above, 

has  the  potential  to  produce  16  million  board  feet  annually.  This  production 
potential  happens  to  be  equal  to  the  harvest  reduction  proposed  in  the  preferred 
alternative  so  we  can  assure  the  economic  impacts  would  be  similar:  200  jobs 
and  $2.3  million  in  06C  receipts  foregone.  The  decision  to  withdraw  this  Land 
from  management  is  unquestionably  a  major  federal  action  having  a  signifii  ant 
economic  impact.  Yet  no  explanation  of  how  the  decision  was  nade,  wh) 
made,  or  the  criteria  for  making  it  is  offered.  The  same  argument  can  be  nadi 
for  riparian  zones,  hardwood  stands  or  visual  management  zones. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Douglas  Timber  Operators  that  the  alternative  land 
use  allocations  for  the  South  Coast-Curry  timber  management  plan  should  them- 
selves, be  the  subject  of  an  environmental  impact  statement.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  underestimated  the  importance  of  land 
use  decisions.  Critical  decisions  appear  to  have  been  made  adninistral 
without  adequate  impact  analysis.  Such  decisions  cannot  be  justified  without 
first  being  thoroughly  analyzed  in  an  environment  impact  statement. 

Inadequate  range  of  Alternatives. 
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Lnadequate  and  krwed  towards  the 
urces.   In  confining  the  alternatives 
tputs,  the  BLM  has  severely  underestimated 
to  produce  timber.  A  maximum  timber 
harvest  alternative  has  not  been  identified  and,  consequently,  it  is  impossible 
to  evaluate  the  existing  alternatives  in  terms  of  timber  products  capability. 
For  example,  it  is  stated  in  the  draft  E1S  that  370  million  board  feet  of 
timber  could  eventually  be  harvested  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  under  alternative 
6  (smaller  average  harvest  size).  This  is  152  million  feet  per  year  greater 
than  the  proposed  harvest  level  and  is  based  on  the  same  land  use  allocation 

action.  What  harvest  level  could  the  Coos  Bay  District  sustain 


under  the  smaller  harvest  size  management  technique  based  on  the  existing  1 
base  or  the  land  base  assumed  in  Alternative  1?  Would  it  be  450  million  fe 
per  year?  500  million  feet?  The  point  is  the  present  range  of  alternative 
is  skewed  towards  the  production  of  non-commodity  resources.  The  harvest 
level  under  Alternative  1  (272  million  feet)  is  supposed  to  be  a  "timber- 
emphasis'  option.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  even  close  to  being  the  maximum 
harvest  the  district  could  sustain  and  is  in  all  probability  a  very  conserv 
alternative  in  terms  of  timber  harvest. 

The  work  of  Mason,  Bruce  and  Girard  demonstrates  that  our  concerns  are  inde 
justified.  (Please  refer  to  their  analysis  for  further  documentation  of  th 
point).  While  we  do  not  necessarily  promote  the  maximization  of  any  single 
resource  as  the  appropriate  management  strategy  for  the  Coos  Bay  District, 
we  do  believe  that  the  timber  production  capability  of  the  district  is  not 
adequately  addressed  in  the  draft  E15.  The  final  statement  should  present 
broader  range  of  alternatives  showing  several  options  that  would  produce  a 
higher  harvest  level  than  is  presently  being  sustained.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  alternatives  are  possible,  legal,  and  would  still  allow  the  BLM 
to  meet  other  management  obligations. 
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Throughout  the  environmental  impact  statement  the  BLM  has  attempted  to  discount 
the  positive  benefit   ol  tiabei  Management  and  ignored  the  negative  economic 
consequences  of  taking  forest  land  out  of  production.  This  glaring  bias  can 
be  most  clearly  seen  in  comparing  the  treatment  of  impacts  related  to  wildlife 
mpacts.  The  draft  E1S  includes  15  pages 


ith  the  tr 


ife  whiU 


explaining  the  negative  impacts  timber  management  can  have  on 
less  than  one  page  is  all  the  BLM  feels  necessary  to  explain  the  social  impacts 
of  its  proposal.   In  analyzing  the  impacts  of  timber  management  on  wildlife, 
the  BLM  has  taken  every  cultural  technique  known  to  modern  forestry  and  condemned 
it  for  the  negative  impacts  it  can  cause  to  wildlife.  Cutting  trees,  yarding 
logs,  transporting  logs,  planting  trees,  releasing  suppressed  trees  with  herbicide 
prccommercially  thinning  trees,  commercially  thinning  trees  and  fertilizing 
trees  all  pose  dire  consequences  to  wildlife  according  to  the  draft  E1S.  Nearly 
insignificant  mention  is  made  of  the  positive  effects  timber  management  is 
impressive,  an  adequate  E1S  should  explain  both  positive  and  negative  effects 
of  an  action.  The  former  is  simply  missing  from  the  draft  statement. 

The  economic  impacts  induced  by  timber  management  need  to  be  given  similar 
attention  as  has  been  given  to  wildlife  impacts.  At  present  the  draft  E15 
simply  states  the  employment  levels  and  income  to  be  expected  under  each 
alternative.  This  is  an  inadequate  analysis.  As  was  done  in  the  wildlife 
section,  each  silvicultural  practice  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
employment  it  can  generate,  the  personal  income  it  can  provide,  OSC  funds 
would  generate  and  the  value  it  has  in  stabilizing  local  timber  supplies  and 
economic  conditions.   For  example,  on  page  3-29  it  is  stated  that  precommercial 
thinning  could  remove  10,761  to  33,886  acres  of  potential  deer  and  elk  hiding 
cover.  Yet  no  mention  is  made  in  the  section  called  "Impacts  on  Economic 
Conditions"  (page  3-54)  of  the  economic  effects  of  precommercial  thinning. 
How  much  additional  timber  does  this  practice  make  available?  How  many  jobs 
can  be  supported  by  the  timber?   Income  generated?  06C  revenues?  As  the  analysis 
now  stands,  the  reader  knows  all  about  the  negative  impacts  of  precommercial 
thinning  but  nothing  about  the  positive  effects.  The  same  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  management  prescriptions  developed  for  visual  management  areas,  spotted 
owl  habitat,  wildlife  corridors,  riparian  zones,  recreation  areas  and  fragile 
soils.  The  alleged  environmental  benefit  of  these  land  use  decisions  arc 
addressed  in  the  draft  E1S  but  the  economic  costs  are  ignored.  As  one  simple 
example,  the  18,800  acres  allocated  to  spotted  owl  habitat  (under  the  proposed 
alternative)  could  produce  21  million  board  feet  annually  if  managed  intensively 
for  timber  but  will  only  contribute  around  1  million  feet  under  the  BLM's 
proposal.  Thus,  the  spotted  owl  habitat  decision  costs  approximately  20  million 
feet  per  year  is  forgone  timber  productions.  Assuring  a  stumpage  rate  of  1400 
per  thousand  feet,  this  timber  could  generate  $8  million  each  year.   Since  the 
allocation  will  provide  habitat  for  16  pairs  of  owls,  habitat  for  each  pair  will 
cost  American  taxpayers  $500,000  each  year.  The  employment  impact  20  million 
feet  in  annual  harvest  would  have  on  local  communities  is  equally  staggering. 
In  short,  the  BLM  has  failed  to  adequately  describe  the  impacts  of  not  harvesting 
trees  along  with  the  impacts  resulting  from  timber  management.  How  much  growth 
loss  will  occur  by  managing  timber  on  extended  rotations?  What  is  the  opportunity 
cost  of  not  managing  commercial  forest  land  for  timber  production?  These  question: 
must  be  addressed  in  the  final  environmental  impact  statement. 
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The  importance  of  the  timber  industry  to  the  i 
area  has  been  inaccurately  portrayed  in  the  d: 
the  timber  industry  is  becoming  less  importani 


But 
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rio  is  misleading. 


conomic  future  of  the  south  coas 
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Lane  County  greatly  distorts  the  true  situ 

civilian  labor  force  in  Lane  County  is  1.7  times  larger  than  the  combined 

labor  forces  of  Coos,  Curry  and  Douglas  counties.   Recent  decreases  in  timber 

industry  employment  have  been  much  greater  in  Lane  County  than  in  the  other  three. 

Lane  County  has  a  much  more  diversified  economy  and  is  growing  much  faster  than 

the  others.  Yet  the  statistics  for  Lane  County  in  its  entirety  have  been  lumped 

together  with  the  other  three  counties  when  only  10  percent  of  the  Coos  Bay 

distorts  the  true  economic  picture  in  the  south  coast  area.   If  Lane  County  was 
removed  from  the  BLM's  analysis  of  current  socioleconomic  conditions,  the  graphs 
on  page  2-30  would  look  very  different.   First,  the  downward  trend  in  timber 
industry  employment  would  not  be  as  great  and,  more  important,  the  skyrocketing 
increase  in  other  employment  would  certainly  be  less.  The  BLM  should  present 
data  to  justify  the  statement  appearing  on  page  2-29  that  "most  of  the  increase 
in  employment  is  other  industries."  What  other  industries  is  the  BLM  referring 
to?  We  contend  that  the  great  majority  of  this  increase  has  been  in  services 
and  trades  indirectly  dependent  on  the  timber  industry  making  the  proposed 
harvest  reductions  even  more  critical. 
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Finally,  the  BLM  has  seriously  underestimated  the  benefits  : 
an  economically  depressed  area  by  increasing  timber  product: 
District.  It  is  beyond  our  comprehension  how  the  Bureau  cai 
of  200  jobs  in  the  south  coast  area  on  one  page  and  describi 
new  jobs  as  a  "slight  increase"  on  another  (page  xvii) .  It 
casual  reader  that  the  BLM  has  done  everything  possible  to  c 
importance  of  this  decision. 

CONSULTANTS  RETAINED  BY  DOUGLAS  TIMBER  OPERATORS 

In  order  to  respond  adequately  to  certain  areas  of  concern,  Douglas  Timber  Operators 
retained  two  consultants  to  investigate  1)  the  fragile  soils-watershed  protection- 
land  allocation  and  2)  the  adequacey  of  the  planning  methodology  and  computer 
simulation  employed  by  the  BLM  is  developing  the  various  alternatives.   Dr.  Paul  Zinke 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  was  hired  to  analyze  the  soils  decisions 
while  Dr.  Carl  Newport  of  the  Forestry  Consulting  Firm  Mason,  Bruce  and  Girard  has 
investigated  the  technical  development  of  alternatives.  The  work  these  gentlemen  are 
doing  should  be  very  valuable  to  the  BLM  in  preparing  the  final  enviornmental  impact 
statement  and  in  developing  a  final  decision.  While  both  critiques  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, it  is  doubtful  that  the  October  16  input  deadline  will  be  met.  As  per  the 
correspondence  of  August  7,  1980  1792(911)  from  your  office,  we  will  submit  these 
analysis  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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Preliminary  indications  are  that  much  of  the  20,000 

for  reasons  of  soil  fragility  (recommended  for  "lim 

indeed  manageable  and  should  be  placed  back  into  th 

base.   In  many  cases  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the 

draw  these  lands.   Considering  the  economic  impact  of  withdrawing  commercial  forest 

land  from  management  and  the  admitted  (see  Appendix  A)  productivity  of  this  land, 

careful  analysis  must  be  given  to  each  and  every  acre  prior  to  making  the  with- 

As  for  the  work  of  Mason,  Bruce  and  Girard,  our  contention  that  the  timber  production 
potential  of  the  Coos  Bay  District  is  inadequately  explained  in  the  draft  E15  appears 
to  be  accurate.   In  fact,  the  long  run  potential  to  produce  timber  is  much  greater 
than  even  the  highest  harvest  option  presented  in  the  draft  statement.  Also,  Mason, 
Bruce  and  Girard's  comments  relative  to  the  SIMIX  model  used  by  the  BLM  should  be 
carefully  considered  relevant  to  this  and  future  planning  efforts. 

DTO  would  also  like  to  lend  our  support  to  the  work  being  done  by  Dr.  Robert  Vincent 
for  the  Association  of  05C  Counties.   It  is  apparent  that  BLM  wildlife  specialists 
considered  only  one  method  or  theory  of  managing  wildlife  in  developing  MFP  proposals. 
Literature  citations  appear  to  be  very  selective.  The  public  should  be  made  aware 
of  alternative  wildlife  management  techniques  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  various  methods  available  to  BLM  managers. 
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mist  be  collected,  the  capabil 
ic  needs  of  affected  communiti 
nsidered  and  public  opinion  needs  to  be  weighed  in  developing  a  decision.  Hov 
don't  believe  the  present  proposed  action  is  a  product  of  such  a  process.  Th 
eferred  alternative  in  the  draft  E1S  relfects  a  political  decision  designed  tc 
nimize  conflicts  between  interest  groups.  It  does  not  reflect  the  true  potent 
the  Coos  Bay  District  to  produce  timber,  as  not  responsive  to  the  social  and 

inion.  According  to  data  presented  by  the  BLM  on  page  2-40  of  the  draft  E1S, 
percent  of  southern  Oregon  residents  believe  timber  harvests  on  public  lands 
ould  either  increase  or  remain  at  present  levels.  The  BLM  has  not  adequately 
plained  how  the  initial  proposal  was  made  in  light  of  this  data. 
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ive  impacts  are  inadequately  described  or  in  some  cases  no 
at  all.  The  economic  consequences  of  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives 
explained  adequately  or  accurately.  Specifically,  the  costs  and  benefits  o 
management  activities  are  not  explained.  Similarly,  there  is  no  economic  a 
of  key  land  use  decisions.  In  general  we  find  the  draft  E1S  biased  towards 
commodity 
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Appendix  A 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  5250 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Coos  Bay  District  Office 

333  South  Fourth  Street 

Coos  Bay,  OR  97420 


Mr.  Jim  Geisinger  '  >38Q 

Douglas  Timber  Operators,  Inc. 
Suite  222,  Pacific  Building 
727  S.  E.  Cass  Avenue 
Roseburg,  OR  97470 

Dear  Mr.  Geisinger: 

Your  letter  of  May  22,  1980  asks  several  questions  about  the  placement  of 
some  of  our  "fragile  sites"  into  a  non-productive  status.  Perhaps  an  ex- 
planation of  our  TPCC  (Timber  Productivity  Capability  Classification)  system 
will  help  you  understand  how  and  why  certain  lands  are  selected  for  limited 
management. 

District  forest  lands  are  classified  as  either  having  no  problems,  having 
fragile  soils,  or  are  difficult  to  reforest.  Fragile  sites  are  those  whose 
timber-growing  potential  is  easily  reduced  or  destroyed,  primarily  through 
erosion  of  topsoil  or  from  massive  slope  failures.  Fragile  soils  are  con- 
sidered to  be  those  soils  that  are  shallow  (generally  less  than  20  inches 
to  bedrock),  have  greater  than  35%  coarse  fragments  in  their  profile,  and 
occur  on  very  steep  (60-80%  plus)  slopes,  extremely  steep  concave  head- 
walls,  knife-edged  ridgetops,  or  areas  of  high  dissection  density.  Addi- 
tionally, these  soils  have  low  available  water-holding  capacity  (one  to  two 
inches),  moderately  rapid  permeability,  and  medium  to  rapid  runoff. 

When  such  soils  are  disturbed  by  road  and  landing  construction  and  by  timber 
harvest  operations,  they  become  especially  susceptible  to  increased  erosion 
by  water,  dry  raveling,  and  rapid  mass  movement.  These  contribute  to  de- 
creased site  productivity,  increased  road  maintenance  costs,  and  decreased 
water  quality.  Once  disturbed,  steep  south  exposures  on  fragile  sites  are 
very  difficult  to  regenerate  due  to  low  water-holding  capacity,  high 
ground  surface  temperatures,  and  increased  planting  difficulty. 

Problem  reforestation  areas  are  those  where  standard  reforestation  treat- 
ments are  not  successful  in  restocking  cutover  land.  Some  of  the  common 
problems  are  heat  and  drought,  excessive  water,  frost,  inadequate  light 
(shading  by  competing  vegetation),  animal  browsing,  soil  movement,  and 
accumulations  of  logging  debris  and  brush. 


Save  Energy  and  You  Serve  Ar 


According  to  the  severity  of  the  soils  or  reforestation  problem,  management 
practices  may  either  be  restricted  or  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  intensive 
timber  management.  As  you  can  observe  from  TPCC  acreage  data,  about  3.5% 
(1,380  acres)  of  the  total  39,515  District  acres  of  problem  reforestation 
acreage  have  been  withdrawn,  and  about  11.9%  (20,768  acres)  of  the  District 
total  174,692  acres  of  fragile  site  have  been  removed  from  the  intensive 
management  land  base. 

A  recommendation  to  withdraw  land  because  of  reforestation  problems  or  site 
fragility  is  initially  made  by  Resource  Area  foresters  who  have  visually  in- 
spected the  area  in  question.  Their  recommendation  is  reviewed  by  the  Area 
Manager  and  by  either/or  the  District  Silviculturist,  the  Soil  Scientist, 
and  the  Geologist.  Finally,  it  is  my  responsibility  to  review  and  approve 
the  TPCC. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  was  spent  on  the  current  TPCC.  We  are  general  1 
satisfied  that  the  areas  identified  for  limited  management  should  indeed  be 
withdrawn  from  intensive  timber  practices  and  road  construction.  We  have  a 
procedure  for  review  and,  if  necessary,  modification  of  the  TPCC.  The 
review  process  is  ongoing,  and  has  and  will  result  in  occasional  refinement 
of  the  TPCC  boundaries.  Thus  far,  the  needed  adjustments  are  small  and  of 
no  impact  on  the  allowable  cut. 

We  can  only  approximate  the  reduction  of  the  allowable  cut  by  placing  the 
more  than  20,000  acres  in  Limited  Management.  Onder  the  topic  "Watershed, 
Section  3.1"  of  the  MFP,  we  estimate  a  gross  impact  of  16  million  board 
feet  on  the  allowable  cut.  This  estimate  assumes  a  mean  annual  increment 
of  760  board  feet/acre/year  and  assumes  that  harvest  will  equal  growth. 
However,  these  assumptions  are  probably  overstated,  since  loss  in  site 
productivity  will  surely  occur  with  road  construction  and  timber  harvest 
on  such  fragile  sites. 

In  reference  to  your  last  question,  "watershed  protection"  refers  to  the 
protection  of  the  quality  of  the  soils,  vegetation  and  water,  and  not  to 
any  particular  community's  water  source.  Disturbance  on  fragile  sites  will 
adversely  affect  water,  fisheries,  and  other  watershed  values,  including 
forest  growth. 

I  hope  this  satisfactorily  answers  your  questions.  You  are  welcome  to 
review  the  MFP  and  other  references  to  our  TPCC  system  and  maps  at  any  time. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Soil  is  the  ultimate  basis  for  forest  productivity.  It  is 
recognized  that  there  needs  to  be  a  concern  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  base  of  productivity,  and  a  type  of  land  management  that 
maintains  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  assess  the  soil  related 
aspects  of  the  South  Coast  -  Curry  draft  Timber  Management  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.   In 
this  report,  I  will  assess  the  basis  for  withdrawal  of  land  from 
the  timber  production  base,  where  the  withdrawal  areas  have  soils 
which  may  be  susceptible  to  erosion  if  proper  care  is  not  taken 
following  timber  harvest. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  withdrawal  of  any  area  from  the 
timber  production  base  is  a  very  serious  decision  that  should 
not  be  made  unless  there  is  no  other  alternative  solution  to  the 
problem.   In  the  case  of  soils  with  potential  erosion  problems, 
termed  "fragile  soils"  in  the  draft  Timber  Management  EIS,  several 
questions  arise.   Are  the  criteria  for  fragility  of  soils  used  by 
the  BLM  consistent  with  the  actual  performance  of  these  soils 
following  timber  harvest?  Are  there  alternatives  to  complete 
withdrawal  from  productivity  which  can  be  used  to  protect  land 
which  is  susceptible  to  erosion?   Is  the  soil  classification 
adequate  to  be  used  a  a  basis  for  decisions  involved  in  classify- 
ing an  area  in  categories  susceptible  to  withdrawal?  These  and 


similar  questions  need  answering  in  order  to  avoid  undue  adminis- 
trative erosion  of  the  timber  production  base  for  the  BLM's  Coos 
Bay  District.   The  loss  of  soil  area  from  the  timber  production 
base  is  a  serious  matter  regardless  of  whether  the  erosion  is  a 
physical  process  of  land  loss,  or  due  to  attrition  because  of 
inadequate  assessment  of  the  potential  for  physical  erosion, 
or  follow  up  erosion  control  measures  after  timber  harvest. 
Therefore,  this  report  will  examine  the  role  that  soil 
plays  in  determining  the  timber  production  base  for  the  South 
Coast  and  Curry  sustained  yield  units.   In  order  to  review  the 
soil  implications  of  the  statement,  I  traveled  throughout  the 
South  Coast  -  Curry  unit  observing  the  soil  characteristics,  the 
relations  to  erosion  and  mass  movement,  the  effects  of  timber 
harvest  on  these  processes,  the  amount  of  bed  load  in  the  various 
rivers  draining  the  areas,  and  finally,  I  reviewed  the  draft  of 
the  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  proposed  timber  manage- 
ment plan. 

SOIL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DRAFT  STATEMENT 
Soil  considerations  in  the  determination  of  the  allowable 
cut  base  enter  the  draft  statement  at  several  places.   These  will 
be  reviewed  point  by  point  with  comments. 

The  proposed  timber  management  EIS  statement  utilizes  soil 
information  1 )  partly  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  timber  pro- 
duction base  in  some  of  the  management  alternatives  and  also  2) 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  degree  of  adverse  Impact  to  soil 
and  water  resources  that  each  alternative  would  present. 
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The  soils  contribution  to  withdrawal  from  the  TPCC  timber 
management  base,  according  to  alternatives  1-7,  would  be  22, 1I4.8 
acres.  The  statement  provides  very  little  information  as  to  how 
the  decision  was  made  to  withdraw  this  area  from  the  commercial 
timber  land  classification  in  all  the  alternatives  except  8.  A 
memo  by  D.  Smithey,  dated  August  1,  1980,  breaks  down  this  acre- 
age by  age  classes  and  Planning  Units  as  follows: 

Mid  Age  Old  Growth        Planning  Unit 

(100  -  20ii  years)     (2014.  +  years) 


2,055 

507 

95 

898 

1,280 

§k 

lj.,919 


855 

285 

1,079 

2,607 

JM 

5,152 


Smith  Umpqua 
Loon  Lake 
Coos  River 
Burnt  Mountain 
Myrtlewood 
Curry 


Presumably  the  other  acreage  would  be  of  younger  age  classes, 
and  a  category  non-commercial  forest  land  which  includes  tj.,114.2 
acres  according  to  this  memorandum. 

The  withdrawn  area  of  22,  1I4.8  acres  is  approximately  the  area 
of  extremely  fragile  soils  (18,385)  plus  some  areas  of  special 
problem  soils.   Slopes  greater  than  60  percent,  shallowness 
(less  than  20  inches),  and  gravel  and  rock  content  greater  than 
35  percent,  are  criteria  for  these  soils  which  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  erode  both  in  the  condition  of  full  stocking  with 
timber  as  will  as  after  harvesting.   As  long  as  these  soils  have 
little  management  they  will  be  erosion  and  sediment  sources  regard- 
less of  withdrawal. 
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Since  withdrawal  from  the  timber  production  base  has  always 
been  a  prime  issue  with  regard  to  management  of  0  &  C  lands  begin- 
ning with  the  revestment  of  these  lands,  there  needs  to  be  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  withdrawal  decision  area  by  area. 

Generally  soil  related  properties  concerned  with  the  with- 
drawal of  a  soil  from  the  Timber  Production  Base  require  site 
specific  information.   In  lieu  of  this,  a  survey  of  the  soils  has 
been  made.   This  soil  inventory  of  the  Coos  Bay  District  made  in 
1977  by  Townsend  and  others  is  a  good  reconnaissance  soil  survey 
(3rd  order)  of  the  area,  and  presents  a  classification  of  the  land 
in  complexes  of  soil  series  and  land  types,  without  delineating 
soil  series  and  type  boundaries.   Thus,  it  is  possible  to  find 
where  to  expect  areas  of  problem  soils,  but  not  to  pinpoint  them 
to  the  nearest  30  or  lj.0  acres.   This  map  in  not  an  adequate  basis 
for  withdrawal  of  an  area  from  the  timber  production  base,  but 
rather  it  indicates  the  areas  where  the  manager  should  look  more 
carefully  at  decisions  to  be  made.   As  Burroughs  &  Thomas  pointed 
out  in  1976  ,  there  needs  to  be  a  Point  on  the  Ground  Concept 
of  appraisal  of  unstable  areas.   To  be  site  specific  with  regard 
to  fragility  of  areas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  identify  the 
unstable  units  within  the  cutting  areas,  and  carefully  delineate 
them.   Then,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  ways,  if 
at  all  possible,  that  will  allow  harvest  with  a  minimum  of  disturb- 
ance for  such  areas.   Fortunately  the  0  &  C  lands  are  alternate 


1.   Burroughs,  E.R.  &  B.R.  Thomas.   1976  Identification  of 
landslide  areas  in  the  Tyee  &  Flournoy  Formations  in  Western  Oregon. 
19pp  &  tables  +  Figs. 
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section  lands  and  the  effect  of  harvest  on  similar  soil  and  topo- 
graphic situations  can  be  readily  observed  nearby,  since  many 
of  the  adjacent  alternate  sections  have  been  harvested.   The 
ultimate  in  the  application  of  soil  science  to  the  management 
of  these  areas  is  to  make  a  site  specific  plan  that  allows  the 
maximum  harvest  to  be  attained  on  such  problem  areas  without 
increasing  natural  erosion  and  sedimentation  rates.  Hopefully 
with  proper  after-harvest  mitigation  measures  these  rates  can 
be  reduced  and  the  timber  harvest  then  becomes  a  step  in  gaining 
access  to  the  land  for  erosion  control. 

An  example  of  this  approach  is  seen  in  the  maintenance  of 
power  line  clearings  through  the  area.   These  clearings  represent 
clear  cut  strips  through  many  of  the  very  land  types  said  to  be 
too  fragile  to  be  harvested,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bonneville  power 
line  that  parallels  the  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Route.   Obviously  if 
really  severe  slope  failures  resulted  from  this  clearing,  they 
would  be  taken  care  of  as  part  of  the  soil  maintenance  stage  of 
management.   This  power  line  route,  and  other  similar  clearings, 
can  be  utilized  as  checks  on  the  assessments  made  of  fragile  areas. 

SOILS  INFORMATION  AND  ITS  USE  IN  AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  IMPACT 

Since  the  report  is  basically  an  environmental  impact  statement 
concerning  the  effects  of  timber  management  alternatives,  the  major 
portion  of  the  report  deals  with  the  presumed  impacts  of  these 
alternatives.   The  major  impacts  of  land  use  in  the  South  Coast  - 
Curry  S  Y  Units  relate  to  soil  in  actual  erosion  or  movement 


of  soil  from  the  local  site,  the  loss  of  soil  nutrients  that  might 
occur  from  the  local  site,  and  the  changes  in  water  quality  that 
are  above  natural  background  that  may  occur  when  erosion  debris 
actually  leaves  the  site  and  enters  a  stream  channel.   Local  on- 
site  slides  and  slumps  whether  under  old  forest  or  in  a  clear  cut 
harvest  area  should  not  be  considered  negative  impacts  unless  they 
have  had  a  net  effect  on  the  site  of  reducing  productivity  of  the 
land  unit,  or  they  have  had  a  definite  impact  on  water  quality  or 
amount  of  bed  load  in  a  channel.   It  is  noteworthy  that  on  most 
forks  of  the  Smith,  the  Millicoma,  the  Coos,  and  the  Coquille, 
bed  loads  in  the  streams  are  minimal,  despite  the  intensive 
harvest  on  the  non-BLM  sections.   This  is  particularly  apparent 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Coos  River  where  considerable  areas  of 
so  called  fragile  soils  have  been  harvested  on  Weyerhauser  lands, 
and  bed  load  in  the  river  shows  little  evidence  of  negative 
impact.   However,  on  other  streams,  such  as  those  in  the  south 
half  of  the  South  Coast  -  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units,  there  are 
considerable  amounts  of  bed  load  as  evidence  of  high  erosion  rates. 
Examples  of  this  can  be  found  on  Hunter  Creek,  the  Sixes  River, 
and  others  in  the  south  half. 

The  report  assumes  road  construction,  yarding,  slash  dis- 
posal, and  any  activity  that  distrubs  soil  cover  increases  soil 
erosion,  that  erosion  is  greatest  in  the  first  year  after  dis- 
turbance, and  that  it  decreases  to  the  background  amount  after 
k  -  5  years.  Total  erosion  rates  used  in  the  SYU's  are  related 
to  the  number  of  acres  disturbed.  Thus  using  this  type  of 
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assessment,  the  assumption  is  that  timber  harvest  will  increase 
erosion  if  erosion  is  evaluated  on  a  yearly  basis.   However,  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  accelerated  erosion  rates  will  continue 
throughout  the  rotation,  but  that  they  may  actually  decline  below 
the  steady  state  erosion  rates  in  old  climax  forest,  with  second 
growth  and  adequate  soil  maintenance  measures. 

Erosion  is  not  well  defined  in  the  report.  What  is  meant 
by  erosion?  Is  it  the  actual  loss  from  an  area,  or  merely  a 
reshuffling  of  soil  on  an  area?  Is  it  the  actual  measured  incre- 
ment of  bed  load  or  channel  storage  from  a  slope?  On  watersheds 
with  alternate  sections  does  the  withdrawal  of  one  area  from 
harvest  increase  the  cutting  on  other  areas  of  other  ownerships 
on  the  watershed  thus  actually  increasing  erosion  inputs  to  a 
river  system?  The  background  erosion  rates  quoted  for  the  area 
are  considered  to  be  0.1  tons  per  acre  per  year,  which  would  be 
consistent  with  the  amount  actually  carried  by  the  streams  in  the 
area.   Rate  of  soil  displacement  is  another  measure.   Obviously 
the  process  of  building  a  road  is  erosion  in  which  soil  may  be 
displaced  from  a  cut  to  a  fill;  or  a  slump  on  a  hillside  is  a 
displacement  from  a  headwall  to  a  resting  site  on  the  same  slope. 

Site  specific  definitions  of  erosion  and  erosion  rates  have  to 
be  made  in  order  to  begin  to  quantify  the  effects  of  timber  har- 
vest and  road  construction  in  the  area  of  the  report.   This  will 
require  some  actual  measures  of  bed  load  increments  to  the  streams 
of  various  order  in  each  watershed,  and  on  site  measures  of  soil 
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redistribution  over  slopes  that  actually  deteriorate  site  quality 
on  the  unit  area  of  the  sale. 

Some  effort  at  site  specific  evaluation  has  been  made  by 
using  the  universal  soil  loss  equation.   However,  the  developer 
of  this  equation,  Wischmeier,  has  cautioned  against  its  use  in 
mountain  areas.   The  Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation  was  developed 
for  crop  lands  with  slopes  that  are  much  less  than  any  of  those 
on  the  South  Coast  -  Curry  S  Y  Units.   It  will  be  much  better  to 
have  actual  measures  of  soil  movement  over  defined  limits  such 
as  movement  from  a  sale  unit,  or  into  a  stream  channel.   It  should 
be  observable  and  measurable. 

Water  quality  changes  due  to  land  use  effects  proposed  in 
the  report  will  occur  mainly  in  relation  to  sediment  content,  and 
possible  in  relation  to  nutrient  content  as  affected  by  leaching 
of  soils  or  heavy  inputs  of  deciduous  tree  leaves  (alders)  to 
local  streams  whose  watersheds  have  become  covered  with  alders 
in  secondary  succession  following  some  clear  cuts.   The  suspended 
sediment  contents  which  the  report  uses  are  presented  in  Appendix 
E1 ;  and  these  indicate  very  low  yields  of  suspended  sediment, 
all  approximating  .003  inches  of  soil  per  year  off  each  watershed 
unit  area  for  the  Umpqua,  Coquille,  and  Coos  Rivers  (obtained  by 
dividing  acre  feet  of  sediment  by  acres  of  watershed  and  multiply- 
ing by  12  for  inches  depth).   Since  the  Coos  River  has  had  a 
large  part  of  its  watershed  cutover  as  part  of  the  Millicoma 
tree  farm,  and  alternate  sections  between  the  0  &  C  lands, 
it  is  apparent  that  given  the  small  proportion 
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of  soils  determined  as  very  fragile  remaining  to  be  harvested,  the 
sediment  increment  diluted  by  the  total  water  yield  of  1.59  million 
acre  feet  will  be  slight.  The  cumulative  sediment  will  decrease 
from  the  low  past  rates  of  .003  inches  for  most  alternatives. 
Alternative  1  is  calculated  to  result  in  a  possible  5  percent 
Increase  in  sediment.   However,  this  would  be  a  difficult  change 
to  measure,  since  such  a  change  would  not  be  a  significant  dif- 
ference given  the  problems  of  making  a  sediment  rating  table  for 
streams  whose  flow  varies  widely.   There  would  have  to  be  very 
obvious  changes  in  sediment  yield  and  bed  load  quantities  for  any 
of  the  alternatives  to  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  a  demonstrated 
significant  impact  upon  current  sediment  yields. 

During  the  review  conducted  as.  part  of  this  report,  I  observed 
that  the  following  streams  in  the  area  have  very  little  bed  load 
despite  having  had  many  sections  on  their  watersheds  subjected 
to  clear  cut  timber  harvest  in  the  past  decade:  North  Fork  Smith, 
Smith  River,  South  Fork  Siuslaw,  Millicoma  River,  Coos  River, 
Williams  River,  Tioga  Creek,  Middle  Fork  Coquille,  South  Fork 
Coos.   This  is  consistent  with  the  report's  estimate  of  slightly 
more  than  0.1  cu.  yards  of  sediment  produced  per  acre  per  year 
from  these  watersheds  (O.1I4.  tons/acre/year  page  D3-1),  or  .003 
inches  per  year  calculated  from  sediment  yield. 

The  calculated  erosion  rates  are  about  equivalent  to  the 
suspended  sediment  yield,  leaving  little  left  over  for  increment 
to  bed  load.   Bed  load  is  the  best  indicator  of  seriously  accelerated 
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erosion,  and  this  does  not  show  up  in  the  main  timber  producing 
SYU's  of  the  South  Coast  -  Curry  area.  There  is  serious  indication, 
however,  in  Hunter  Creek  where  bed  load  dominates  the  channel 
which  is  a  gravelly  wash,  mostly  due  to  natural  background  erosion. 

In  discussing  the  effects  of  timber  harvest  on  sediment 
production  due  to  erosion,  the  report  reviews  literature  results 
to  make  the  estimate  rather  than  to  make  some  site  specific  measures 
within  the  area  where  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  monitor 
comparable  nearby  operations  on  comparable  soil  and  forest  types. 
The  literature  data,  no  matter  how  well  they  were  determined,  do 
not  necessarily  apply  specifically  to  the  soil  types  present. 
However,  almost  all  alternatives  show  a  decrease  in  expected 
sediment  yield  from  that  of  the  past  decade. 

All  of  the  predictions  for  future  sediment  yield  seem  to 
imply  no  additional  effort  is  to  be  made  per  sale  area  in  miti- 
gating causes  of  sediment  yield.   It  would  seem  that  as  the  need 
for  timber  becomes  more  crucial,  and  the  choice  becomes  one  of 
jobs  vs.  unemployment,  there  would  be  more  effort  made  to  have 
new  erosion  mitigation  measures  applied  following  timber  harvest! 
The  research  results  that  have  been  quoted  usually  were  descriptive 
of  what  was  happening  as  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  timber  harvest 
at  the  time,  but  they  were  not  actively  attempting  to  control  or 
mitigate  the  erosion  that  was  being  described  in  the  studies. 

Observations  I  made  of  some  of  the  sales  that  have  shown 
slides  and  erosion  that  was  internal  to  the  sale  (not  yielding 
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sediment  outside  the  sale  boundary,  as  for  example  a  sale  opposite 
the  Loon  Lake  Access  Road  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Umpqua  Canyon), 
the  slides  actually  occupied  only  1  -  2  percent  of  the  area,  and 
with  some  activity  of  mitigation  could  have  been  lessened.   It 
would  be  far  preferable  to  begin  to  initiate  erosion  control 
measures  than  to  reserve  the  area  against  timber  harvest. 

Another  aspect  of  the  impact  of  harvest  on  soil  deals  with 
loss  of  fertility  to  leaching  following  burning  of  slash.   For 
example,  there  is  concern  over  the  nitrogen  loss  that  may  occur 
due  to  this.  However,  under  natural  conditions  in  the  past  with 
natural  fire  frequency  there  was  a  certain  background  loss  of 
nitrogen,  and  also  an  accretion  rate  of  nitrogen  to  the  site 
which  comes  in  rainfall  and  through  nitrogen  fixing  organisms. 
Again,  the  evaluation  of  this  should  be  site  specific.   The  best 
site  specific  indication  of  adverse  effects  of  fertility  loss  due 
to  slash  burning  would  be  a  reduction  of  site  quality,  or  indi- 
cations of  chlorotic  foliage  or  foliage  analyses  of  regeneration 
showing  the  adverse  effect  of  slash  burning  on  the  fertility. 

IMPACT  MITIGATION 
An  important  aspect  of  the  work  with  environmental  impacts 
is  in  the  design  of  proper  mitigation  measures.   This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  this  South  Coast  -  Curry  report  in  that  properly 
designed  mitigation  measures  could  alleviate  the  need  for  with- 
drawal of  so  much  land  from  the  timber  production  base. 
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In  the  case  of  impacts  on  soils  there  are  very  few  mitigation 
measures  proposed  to  alleviate  the  impacts  under  the  proposed 
alternatives. 

Fertilization,  replanting  and  interplanting  to  reduce  erosion 
by  increasing  ground  cover  are  mentioned,  but  not  in  the  context 
of  reducing  the  need  to  lessen  withdrawals  from  the  timber  pro- 
duction base,  or  to  alleviate  predicted  increases  in  erosion  that 
might  occur  with  the  maximum  timber  harvest  alternative. 

Some  mention  of  mitigating  measures  in  construction  of  roads 
is  made,  for  example,  ridgetop  locations,  rock  paving,  hydro- 
mulching,  and  intensive  reconstruction  and  maintenance.   Obvious 
mitigation  measures  need  to  be  more  clearly  stated  for  the  slipping 
clay  soils  such  as  the  Whobrey  series  near  Powers,  and  these  are 
stated. 

Mitigation  measures  need  to  be  designed  for  any  possible 
impact  which  threatens  withdrawal  of  an  area  from  the  Timber 
Production  Base.   Part  of  this  would  be  a  close  appraisal  of  the 
problems  of  a  fragile  site  with  the  logging  contractor,  and  the 
design  of  specifications  which  would  allow  harvest  with  the  minimum 
potential  of  adverse  impact.   This  should  be  followed  up  by  immediate 
post  logging  impact  mitigation  measures,  so  that  fragile  sites 
will  have  immediate  attention  to  mitigate  potential  problems 
before  the  first  winter  storms.  These  are  normally  done  on  most 
logging  operations,  but  the  report  implies  failure  in  these  efforts 
and  little  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  applying  mitigation 
measures  necessary  to  reduce  the  large  increases  of  erosion  rates 
reported  in  the  research  literature.   Sometimes  these  measures 
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are  very  simple;  such  as  having  a  crew  out  during  the  first  few 
heavy  storms  doing  handshovel  maintenance  of  water  bars,  and 
directing  concentrations  of  flow  from  disturbed  areas  so  as  to 
lessen  gully  formation.  Emergency  mitigation  measures  of  this 
type  are  as  important  as  the  priority  given  to  fire  protection 
during  the  dry  season,  but  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  such 
positive  watershed  management  proposed  in  the  timber  management 
plan  or  EIS.   These  would  be  primary  mitigation  measures  following 
logging. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  report,  there  is  a  four  year 
critical  period  following  the  timber  harvest  during  which  slope 
stability  of  fragile  areas  gradually  worsens  due  to  decay  of  the 
roots  of  the  previous  timber  crop.  This  means  that  the  mitigation 
measure  of  rapid  establishment  of  regeneration  within  the  first 
year  or  two  is  essential.  There  is  a  need  for  a  clear  statement 
of  the  effort  to  be  made  toward  such  mitigation  and  the  amelio- 
rating effect  it  would  have  on  the  predicted  impacts.   Along  with 
this  establishment  of  regeneration,  there  may  have  to  be  mechanical 
reshaping  of  critical  areas,  terraces,  benches,  paved  thalwegs, 
etc.   If  the  critical  portion  of  a  fragile  area  is  a  zone  that 
is  only  a  few  percent  of  the  area,  such  mechanical  control,  although 
expensive,  may  pay  by  allowing  the  retention  of  the  area  in 
the  timber  production  base. 

Finally,  the  erosion  from  the  Timber  Production  Base  repre- 
sented by  withdrawal  should  be  made  as  efficient  and  frugal  of 
the  timber  resource  as  possible  by  making  sure  that  such  with- 
drawal represents  several  pressing  reasons;  such  as  making  sure 


that  the  spotted  owl  reservation  allocation  for  BLM  lands  occurs 
where  possible  on  scenic  amenity  withdrawals,  that  likewise  are 
located  in  areas  where  the  fragility  problem  is  so  severe  that 
it  is  uneconomical  to  deal  with  them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
This  report  consists  of  a  review  of  the  Draft  Statement  of 
the  South  Coast  -  Curry  Timber  Management  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.   As  a  result  of  this  review,  certain  recommendations 
arise  as  a  summary  to  the  report. 


1 .  The  withdrawal  of  any  area  in  the  0  &  C  counties  of  Oregon 
from  the  timber  production  base  is  too  serious  a  decision 

to  be  made  without  adequate  public  surveillance,  and  requires 
a  reason  that  is  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  interests 
represented.   The  original  decision  by  the  S.P.  Land  Company 
to  withdraw  these  lands  from  sale  for  timber  utilization 
resulted  in  the  revestment  which  gives  rise  to  the  current 
situation  of  the  stewardship  of  these  lands  for  the  economic 
well  being  of  the  0  &  C  Counties. 

2.  Thus  a  decision  of  withdrawing  land  from  the  timber  production 
base  because  of  the  fragility  of  the  soil  needs  close  asses- 
sment by  the  people  in  the  concerned  counties. 

3.  There  should  be  a  thorough  site  specific  review  of  each  area 
advocated  for  withdrawal  because  of  presumed  soil  fragility. 
Comparison  with  adjacent  private  sections  and  areas  where 
timber  harvest  has  been  carried  out  should  be  used  as  evi- 
dence in  this  review.   If  excessive  soil  loss  has  really 
occured,  this  should  be  evident,  and  definitions  in  terms 

of  actual  excessive  amounts  of  debris  and  sediments  in  river 
and  stream  channels  should  be  applicable  to  the  withdrawn 
area. 

k-        The  soil  survey  which  has  been  conducted  of  the  area  consists 
of  listing  groups  of  soils  to  be  expected  in  areas,  but  is 
not  specific  enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  definition  of 
conditions  necessary  for  withdrawal. 
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The  serious  aspect  of  withdrawal  with  regard  to  economic 
impact  on  the  community  requires  a  site  specific  assessment 
of  the  reasons  for  withdrawal,  and  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  available  mitigating  measures  which  might  lessen  the 
presumed  excessive  impact  of  timber  harvest  which  is  being 
used  to  Justify  withdrawal. 

The  procedure  of  environmental  assessment  for  each  sale 
should  be  utilized  to  describe  the  mitigation  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  sale  in  order  to  make  it  a  feasible  area  for 
timber  harvest.  The  science  of  watershed  management  in 
forested  areas  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  mitigation 
measures  are  well  known,  but  they  are  not  being  applied  in 
the  fragile  areas  of  the  South  Coast  -  Curry  SY  units. 

A  review  committee  should  be  set  up  for  each  sale  which  is 
susceptible  to  withdrawal  from  the  Timber  Production  Base, 
and  this  committee  consisting  of  knowledgeable  Foresters, 
Forest  Soil  Scientists,  Private  Logging  Contractors,  Watershed 
Managers,  and  Forest  Economists,  should  be  able  to  reach  a 
unanimous  opinion  as  to  the  lack  of  feasibility  of  harvest 
on  an  area  subject  to  withdrawal. 

The  reasons  for  withdrawal  for  an  area  have  to  be  site 
specific  to  that  area,  and  to  be  subject  to  review  of  data 
from  the  area  concerned;  not  to  data  obtained  from  research 
from  a  distant  area.   Research  work  mainly  presents  orders  of 
magnitude,  and  methods  to  be  used  in  site  specific  analyses 
of  an  area,  but  should  not  be  used  as  conclusive  to  other 
areas  unless  they  are  similar  with  regard  to  climate,  vege- 
tation density  and  stocking,  topography,  soils  and  geology, 
and  method  of  timber  harvest.   Even  then,  the  evidence  for 
withdrawal  must  be  observable  on  the  site  concerned. 

The  existence  of  alternate  sections  on  which  full  timber 
harvest  has  occured,  and  power  line  clearcuts  through  the 
area  regardless  of  fragility  classification  of  land,  offer 
evidence  for  the  fragility  classification  which  has  been  used. 
These  should  be  cited  as  evidence  if  available  for  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  which  gives  rise  to  reasons  for  with- 
drawal from  the  timber  production  base.   Otherwise  the  areas 
designated  as  fragile  should  not  be  withdrawn.   Techniques 
used  by  companies  that  have  been  successful  in  such  harvest 
should  be  utilized. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  report  that  adequate  attention 
has  been  paid  to  mitigation  measures  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  adverse  impacts  said  to  be  necessary  for  withdrawal  of 
land  from  the  timber  production  base.  This  could  be  due  to 
lack  of  attention  to  the  practices  which  are  common  mitigation 
measures  in  current-day  logging  practices. 


11.  Adequate  mitigation  measures  to  excessive  adverse  impacts  on 
fragile  areas  need  to  be  specified  so  as  to  allow  harvest 

of  these  areas.   These  will  need  to  be  designed  by  logging 
engineers,  soil  scientists  and  knowledgeable  watershed  manage- 
ment foresters.   The  report  indicates  that  this  is  avoided 
by  withdrawal  from  the  timber  production  base  rather  than 
by  adequate  design  of  necessary  measures. 

12.  Most  of  the  soils  areas  designated  as  fragile  are  susceptible 
to  being  fragile  only  in  limited  areas  where  concentration 

of  groundwater  drainage,  slope,  and  topographic  cross  section 
accentuate  the  erosion  problems.   These  need  to  be  carefully 
delineated  in  each  sale  uni1; ,  and  a  timber  harvest  plan 
developed  which  acknowledges  the  occurence  of  these  areas, 
and  the  mitigation  measures  necessary  to  avoiding  the  erosion 
processes  which  render  the  areas  fragile  in  classification. 

13.  No  area  should  be  scheduled  for  withdrawal  because  of  fragil- 
ity unless  there  is  presented  a  site  specific  environmental 
assessment  for  the  area  which  is  specific  about  the  nature 

of  the  Points  on  the  Ground  which  give  rise  to  the  fragility, 
and  specifies  why  there  are  no  possible  mitigation  measures 
to  the  problems  which  might  arise  on  the  sale  area. 

11;.   Where  ever  possible  withdrawn  areas  should  meet  multiple 

use  reasons  for  withdrawal;  combining  withdrawn  acreage  for 
purposes  of  wildlife,  scenic  amenity,  and  possible  erosion 
control  in  the  same  area. 

15.   These  conclusions  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  fact  that 
the  lands  concerned  are  not  similar  to  public  domain,  but 
were  revested  private  lands,  withdrawn  from  public  use  because 
the  previous  vested  owner  had  refused  to  sell  them  as  timber- 
lands  for  harvest  of  such  timber.   These  lands  are  to  be 
managed  in  this  context  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  counties 
and  the  public  concerned. 

A  review  has  been  made  of  the  draft  South  Coast-Curry  Timber 

Management  Environmental  Impact  Statement  from  a  viewpoint  of  the 

role  of  soils.  First  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  impact  statement 

is  both  a  timber  management  plan  and  an  environmental  impact 

statement.  These  two  objectives  need  separate  reports.  Also  it  is 

concluded  that  very  little  Justification  is  given  site  by  site 

for  the  withdrawal  of  more  than  22,000  acres  from  the  Timber 

Production  Base.  The  soil  survey  of  the  area  was  very  good,  but 
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not  of  the  detail  needed  to  withdraw  areas  from  timber  harvest 
and  threaten  the  Jobs  Involved  in  these  areas.  This  report  strongly 
recommends  a  review  area  by  area  of  any  sale  before  they  are 
to  be  considered  in  areas  too  "fragile"  for  timber  harvest. 
Alternate  sections  of  private  land  provide  evidence  pro  or  con 
for  such  decisions.  No  area  should  be  withdrawn  for  soil  fragility 
until  a  site  specific  environmental  assessment  is  made  that 
determines  the  reason  for  such  action. 
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October  16,  198C 


Mr.  Jim  Geisinger 
Douglas  Timber  Operators 
727  SE  Cass  Avenue 
Room  222,  Pacific  Building 
Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

Dear  Jim: 

■i   of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
lagement  Environmental  Impact 
South  Coast-Curry  Sustained  Yield  Unit. 
Our  review  analyzed  the  intensive  management  assumptions, 
the  SIMIX  model,  the  land  base  allocations  and  general  com- 
pliance with  federal  laws  and  regulations.   We  also  made 
comments  on  some  of  the  economic  analysis  aspects  of  the 
proposal. 

Lscussed  the  possibility 
Lnear  programming  model  such 
3  this  matter  with  you  in 
in  this  direction. 

or  provide  additional 
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Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  A.  Newport         1  (-7t" 

nairi/1      P         rr\v  ' 


Javid  R.  Cox 


SUMMARY 

The  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the 
South  Coast-Curry  Sustained  Yield  Unit  proposes  an  allowable 
harvest  of  218  million  board  feet  annually.   This  is  16 
million  board  feet  below  the  current  harvest  level  and  will 
result  in  significant  adverse  environmental  impacts   and 
trade-off3  for  the  Unit. 

The  DEIS  does  not  display  adequate  data  about  the 
proposed  alternative  for  future  decades.   Timber  harvests 
have  the  potential  to  increase  significantly,  but  this  is 
predicated  on  high  levels  of  intensive  forest  management. 
Commercial  thinning  will  increase  dramatically  in  the  future 
and  will  provide  almost  30  percent  of  the  proposed  harvest 
by  the  fourth  decade. 

We  estimate  the  long  run  sustained  yield  for  the 
proposal  to  be  about  390  million  board  feet.  This  harvest 
level  could  be  reached  sometime  after  the  eighth  or  ninth 
decade . 

A  significant  shortcoming  of  the  DEIS  is  that  it 
did  not  adequately  examine  enough  alternatives  which  could 
mitigate  or  eliminate  short  run  timber  harvest  declines. 
This  sustained  yield  unit  is  typical  of  situations  where 
there  is  high  timber  harvest  potential  but  not  enough  existing 
mature  timber  to  maintain  even  flows  of  timber.   However,  the 
proposed  drop  occurs  because  commercial  forest  land  has  been 
allocated  to  other  multiple  use  resources. 
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The  proposed  plan  was  not  developed  based  on  any 
planning  goals  or  objectives.   State  Office  Management  directive: 
which  guided  parts  of  the  plan  have  not  been  through  environ- 
mental impact  statement  review.   The  lack  of  goals  or  objectives 
may  result  in  a  plan  that  fails  to  meet  local,  regional  or 
national  needs. 

The  DEIS  presents  eight  alternatives,  but  did  not 
review  a  departure  (from  even  flow)  alternative  that  is  re- 
lated to  local  or  regional  needs.   High, long  run  growth 
potentials  offer  some  flexibility  in  developing  departure 
alternatives.   In  addition,  the  DEIS  does  not  adequately 
examine  decisions  about  significant  management  assumptions 
or  land  class  alternatives  that  were  made  outside  the  DEIS 
process.   For  example,  managing  the  wildlife  area  with  a 
350  year  versus  a  250  year  rotation  is  not  subjected  to 
cost-benefit  analysis  or  environmental  review  in  the  DEIS. 

The  DEIS  does  not  display  a  "base"  run  which  maximizes 
commodity  outputs  to  serve  as  a  foundation  with  which  to 
develop  the  opportunity  costs  and  benefits  of  management 
decisions  or  differences  between  individual  alternatives. 
The  BLM  did  apparently  formulate  a  computer  run  that  approx- 
imates our  concept  of  a  base  run.   It  was  not  included  in 
DEIS.   Mason,  Bruce  &  Girard,  Inc.  developed  a  base  run  for 
the  sustained  yield  unit.   The  potential  first  decade  harvest 
for  the  unit  is  about  313  million  board  feet,  90  million  board 
feet  greater  than  the  proposed  alternative.   This  proposal 
contains  significant  resource  trade-offs.   These  trade-offs 
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The  yield  tables  used  in  the  SIMIX  model  are  reason- 
able and  future  yields  will  use  genetic  planting,  pre-commercial 
thinning,  commercial  thinning,  fertilization  and  final  harvest. 
Other  management  assumptions  incorporated  into  the  SIMIX  model 
were  not  well  explained  in  the  DEIS. 
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RECOMJ-SNDATIONS 

Based  on  our  review  of  the  DEIS,  we  offer  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  The  DEIS  needs  to  more  adequately  display 

the  future  implications  of  each  alternative  and  particularly 
the  proposed  action. 

2.  The  DEIS  should  examine  additional  alter- 
natives to  include  at  least  a  "base"  run,  and  a  departure 
alternative  based  on  local  or  regional  needs. 

3.  The  DEIS  should  provide  a  detailed  environ- 
mental analysis  of  the  management  decisions  made  outside 
the  DEIS  since  they  appear  to  have  been  made  without  the 
scrutiny  of  cost  benefit  analysis  or  a  review  of  the  adverse 
environmental  impacts.   The  "base"  run  should  be  the  basis 
for  all  economic,  social,  etc.,  analysis. 

4.  The  ultimate  proposed  plan  should  be  based  on 
stated  goals  or  objectives  for  multiple  resource  outputs 
and  their  relationship  to  local,  regional  or  national  needs. 

5.  The  BLM  staff  should  consider  making  substantia 
revisions  in  the  SIMIX  model  to  allow  greater  analytical 
capability  and  flexibility  or  consider  using  other  resource 
scheduling  models  such  as  timber  RAM  or  MUSYC. 

6.  The  final  proposal  should  schedule  mortality 
salvage  for  the  second  decade. 

7.  The  final  proposal  should  accelerate  the  con- 
version of  existing  brush  fields  and  hardwood  stands  to  pro- 
ductive forest  land  within  the  first  decade. 


8.  The  final  proposal  should  schedule  commercial 
thinning  in  the  first  decade  for  both  natural  and  managed 
stands.   It  is  vital  that  commercial  thinning  activity  be 
encouraged  so  as  to  develop  and  maintain  the  needed  expertise 
and  technology  as  the  sustained  yield  unit  phases  into  high 
levels  of  thinning. 

9.  Commercial  thinning  yield  equations  for  multiple 
entries  in  natural  stands  should  be  developed  and  used  unless 
substantial  yield  reductions  result. 

10.  The  CT  equations  for  stands  greater  than  60 
years  of  age  need  to  be  corrected. 

11.  Commercial  thinning  volume  for  twenty  year  old 
stands  first  thinned  at  30  years  should  be  entered  into  the 
SIMIX  formulation. 

12.  The  hardwood  and  brush  field  acreage  shown  in 
Table  A-2  for  Alternative  3  should  be  corrected  as  per  our 
conversations  with  the  BLM  staff  at  Coos  Bay. 

13.  The  opportunity  costs  of  wildlife  and  big  game 
habitat  and  their  spatial  impacts  need  more  clarification. 

14.  The  component  of  the  SIMIX  model  which  adds 
management  acres  to  the  intensive  management  base  should  be 
corrected  and  possibly  increased. 

15.  The  BLM  staff  should  develop  a  yield  table 
which  would  precommercially  thin  the  future  natural  stands 
occupying  20  percent  of  the  intensive  and  VRM  III  class  to 
see  if  yields  would  be  increased. 


16.  The  DEIS  should  attempt  to  measure  the  marginal 
opportunity  costs  of  non-commodity  values  such  as  elk  or  fish. 

17.  The  assumed  levels  of  productivity  increases 
on  job  losses  need  to  be  carefully  reviewed  by  DTO. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  following  report  contains  Mason,  Bruce  i.   Girard's 
analysis  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  South  Coast-Curry 
Sustained  Yield  Unit  Draft  Timber  Management  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (DEIS) .   This  report  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Douglas  Timber  Operators  who  are  reviewing  the 
BLM's  proposed  plan.   The  proposed  plan  will  revise  the 
current  plan  developed  in  1970. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  DEIS,  we  analyzed  and 
made  computer  runs  with  the  SIMIX  model.  This  analysis  was 
conducted  primarily  for  two  reasons.  First,  we  wanted  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  model  so  as  to  compare  its 
attributes  with  other  computer  models  which  schedule  long 
run  timber  harvests.  Secondly,  a  thorough  review  of  the 
model's  assumptions  is  essential  if  the  interested  public 
is  to  understand  the  basis  and  meaning  of  each  alternative. 

The  DEIS  is  a  complex  document  that  requires  close 
scrutiny  before  it  is  well  understood.   Many  of  the  decisions 
that  impact  the  resource  outputs  recommended  in  the  proposed 
alternative  are  not  contained  in  the  DEIS.   This  includes 
analysis  or  decisions  made  in  the  management  framework  plan 
(MFP)  and  the  timber  production  capability  classification 
(TPCC) .   In  general,  our  review  accepts  the  results  of  these 
planning  processes,  because  we  did  not  review  them. 


PROPOSED  ACT I OH 

The  South  Coast-Curry  Sustained  Yield  Unit  (SCCSYU) 
DEIS  contains  8  alternative  timber  management  plans  and  land 
use  allocations.   The  timber  harvest  analysis  was  done  with 
the  SIXIX  computer  model.   Four  separate  management  classi- 
fications were  used.   They  are  the  intensive  forest  management 
class,  the  visual  management  class  II,  the  visual  management 
class  III  and  the  wildlife  class.   The  acreage  allocated  to 
each  class  varied  by  alternative.   The  timber  management 
assumptions  for  each  management  class  did  not  vary  between 
alternatives . 

The  land  allocation  and  resultant  harvest  outputs 
for  each  major  class  are  shown  in  Table  1.   The  major  land 
allocation  is  for  intensive  timber  management.   This  class 
yields  a  total  of  196  million  board  feet  annually  or  964  board 
feet  per  year  per  acre. 

The  most  restrictive  land  class  is  in  the  wildlife 
category  on  36,500  acres.  This  component  will  produce  about 
3.6  million  board  feet  annually  or  about  100  board  feet  per 
acre  per  year  during  the  next  decade. 

In  addition  to  the  management  class  acres  shown, 
there  is  an  additional  8,972  acres  of  non-stocked  hardwood 
and  brush  fields  that  are  not  included  in  the  allowable  cut 
of  the  proposal  (see  page  A-4  in  DEIS) .   Although  we  did  not 
find  a  discussion  of  this  fact  in  the  DEIS,  we  presume  that 
this  land  was  not  included  in  the  cut  calculations  because 
of  managerial  or  budgetary  limitations  on  the  District. 
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The  SCCSYU  contains  a  great  variety  of  forest  sites 
and  environmental  conditions.   The  average  sites  are  shown 
in  Table  2.   However,  the  SIHIX  model  must  use  an  average  site 
index.   The  average  site  for  the  District  is  155  (100  year 
basis) .   The  proposal  assumes  a  4  year  regeneration  lag.   In 
the  long  run,  yields  will  approximate  the  culmination  of  mean 
annual  increment  (MAI)  or  the  yield  at  the  minimum  harvest 
age  if  it  exceeds  the  culmination  of  MAI. 

In  the  intensive  management  and  VRM  III  classes, 
80  percent  of  the  land  allocation  will  eventually  be  inten- 
sively managed.   The  intensive  management  regime  is  aggressive 
as  it  includes  genetic  planting,  precommercial  thinning, 
commercial  thinning,  fertilization  and  final  harvest.   Regimes 
of  natural  stand  management  and  genetic  natural  management 
will  occur  on  10  percent  and  10  percent  of  the  remaining 
land,  respectively.   These  natural  management  regimes  only 
incorporate  planting  activity.   The  minimum  harvest  ages  for 
these  regimes  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  VRM  II  and   wildlife  classes  contain  no  intensive 
management  options.   Forest  land  in  these  components  will  be 
managed  as  natural  stands  under  the  minimum  ages  shown  in  Table 
1.   The  natural  stand  yields  will  provide  about  93  percent 
of  Bulletin  201  yields. 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  mortality  salvage  pro- 
gram are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  District  has  scheduled  a  per- 
cent of  specific  timber  age  classes  for  mortality  salvage  in 
the  first  decade.   For  example,  14.4  percent  of  the  180  year 


old  class  is  scheduled  for  salvage.   No  mortality  salvage 
is  scheduled  for  the  second  decade  ever,  though  some  suitable 
timber  classes  are  available.   Salvage  logging  will  remove 
just  over  6,000  board  feet  per  acre.   At  the  end  of  the  second 
decade,  the  150  through  500  year  old  timber  in  the  intensive 
and  VRM  III  classes  will  have  been  removed.   The  reason  only 
a  small  percent  of  the  over-mature  timber  is  scheduled  for 
mortality  harvest  has  not  been  explained  in  the  DEIS. 

Table  4  shows  the  areas  scheduled  for  commercial 
thinning  and  final  harvest  under  the  proposed  alternative. 
No  commercial  thinning  will  be  scheduled  the  first  decade. 
But  the  amount  scheduled  in  later  decades  increases  drama- 
tically to  over  6,500  acres  annually  by  the  year  2020.  The 
DEIS  statement  on  page  1-16  does  not  adequately  explain  the 
logic  behind  not  scheduling  thinning  in  the  first  decade. 

The  District  does  schedule  5,192  acres  for  commercia 
thinning  in  the  second  decade  in  the  intensive  management 
class  (Table  4)  but  no  volume  is  associated  with  this  harvest. 
We  perceive  this  to  be  an  error  in  the  modeling  process  since 
some  volume  would  be  expected  from  thinning  these  stands. 
The  actual  volume  removed  will  depend  on  whether  these  stands 
have  received  precommercial  thinning.   This  problem  needs 
to  be  examined  by  the  SCCSYU  staff.   We  were  told  that  commer- 
cial thinning  was  not  considered  for  natural  stands  because 
of  a  Washington  Department  of  Natural  Resources  paper  which 
concludes  that  thinning  natural  stands,  when  under  the  even 
flow  constraint,  may  constrain  short  run  harvests. 
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The  proposed  plan  will  rapidly  remove  the  mature 
and  over-mature  forests  in  the  intensive  management  and  VRM 
III  classes.  Table  5  shows  the  acres  receiving  final  harvest 
treatment,  by  age,  in  specified  future  decades  for  the  pro- 
posal and  Alternative  6.  Alternative  6  is  shown  because  it 
is  identical  to  the  proposal  except  that  it  allows  harvest 
in  timber  down  to  40  years  of  age.  The  average  DBH  of  the 
40  year  old  managed  stand  is  13.1  inches. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  decade,  most  of  the  over- 
mature forests  will  have  been  harvested.   Harvest  activity 
will  occur  in  stands  less  than  90  years  old.   This  same  general 
trend  occurs  in  Alternative  6,  but  it  happens  about  1  decade 
sooner.   In  the  third  decade,  over  27,000  of  the  acres  har- 
vested in  the  proposed  alternative  will  be  in  the  90  year 
plus  age  classes,  whereas,  only  19,478  acres  will  be  in  the 
90  year  plus  age  classes  in  Alternative  6. 

In  the  proposed  plan,  the  maximum  cut  in  the  50  year 
old  age  class  occurs  in  the  fifth  decade.   The  average  harvest 
age  for  the  intensive  management  class  gradually  increases  to 
equal  the  culmination  in  MAI  for  each  specific  management 
regime.   This  also  happens  in  Alternative  6.  We  did  not 
develop  similar  information  for  the  VRM  II  and  wildlife  classes 
although  it  can  be  easily  done.   Harvest  age  in  these  classes 
will  exceed  the  culmination  of  MAI  since  the  minimum  harvest 
age  is  older. 

The  average  DBH's  of  the  intensively  managed  stands 
are  as  follows: 


DBK 
10.1 
13.1 
16.4 
19.7 


i ;  o 


D3H 
22.8 
25.5 
28.0 
30.1 


These  represent  the  average  DBH  of  the  final  harvest,  not 
the  commercial  thinnings. 

Table  6  contains  a  comparison  of  the  yield  tables 
used  in  the  proposed  program  and  other  alternatives.  These 
yields  are  compared  to  Bulletin  201  for  reference. 

The  existing  (empirical)  natural  stands  will  yield 
timber  volumes  far  below  normal.   These  stands  only  provide 
about  half  the  Bulletin  201  yields  which  reflects  the  generally 
low  stocking  of  the  existing  forests  on  the  SCCsyu. 

The  future  forest  stands,  which  will  not  receive 
intensive  management,  will  be  planted  with  either  regular 
or  genetically  improved  stock.  These  yields  will  be  just 
under  or  slightly  above  the  Bulletin  201  outputs. 

The  SIMIX  model  also  contains  yield  equations  that 
commercially  thin  existing  natural  stands.  Examples  of  these 
regimes  are  also  shown  in  Table  6.  These  yields  assume  only 
one  commercial  thinning  entry  at  the  year  specified.  Commer- 
cial thinning  in  natural  forests  will  increase  growth  and 
yield. 

The  intensively  managed  yields  increase  growth  sub- 
stantially over  Bulletin  201  levels.   Culmination  of  MAI  occurs 
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at  about  90  years.   The  managed  stands  provide  about  155 
percent  of  the  Bulletin  201  yields  at  this  age. 

The  SIMIX  model  does  not  calculate  the  long  run 
sustained  yield  (LRSY)  of  each  timber  management  alternative. 
Unlike  timber  RAM  or  MUSYC,  the  LRSY  estimates  the  SIMIX 
output  reports.   The  estimated  LRSY  for  the  four  land  classes 
are  as  follows: 


THE  PLANNING  PROCESS  AMD  COMPLIANCE  WITH  NEPA 

We  were  also  asked  to  review  the  SCCSYU  environ- 
mental statement  with  respect  to  the  overall  planning  system 
and  its  general  compliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.   Our  comments  in  this  section  are  general  and 
reflect  our  experience  with  other  planning  efforts;  a  review 
of  the  legal  adequacy  of  the  DEIS  must  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Inte 
VRM  II 
VRM  III 
Wildlife 
Total 


'.-e  management 


353.4 
3.0 
34.8 
2.1 

393.3 


These  LRSY's  are  based  on  a  6.3  board  foot/cubic  foot  ratio 
which  likely  overstates  the  harvest  potential  of  future  stands. 
The  SCCSYU  would  reach  the  LRSY  at  different  times  for  each 
management  classes,  but  this  level  would  not  be  reached  for 
at  least  30  to  90  years.  This  estimate  is  higher  than  the 
LRSY  Cited  on  page  1-12  in  the  DEIS.  The  BLM  staff  was  not 
certain  how  the  370  number  was  calculated  but  it  should  be 
clarified. 
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Lack  of  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  DEIS  does  not  contain  or  discuss  any  goals  or 
objectives  that  direct  the  planning  effort  on  the  South  Coast- 
Curry  Sustained  Yield  Unit.   In  our  opinion,  a  good  planning 
process  must  initially  establish  goals  or  objectives  for  the 
resource  outputs  desired  from  the  planning  unit.   Failure  to 
do  so  often  leads  to  a  situation  where  professional  personalities 
or  specialities  dictate  the  eventual  resource  outputs  without 
due  consideration  of  local,  regional  or  national  needs.   Al- 
though field  level  experience  and  judgments  must  interact  with 
established  goals,  a  lack  of  clearly  defined  goals  may  result 
in  planning  dictated  from  the  ground  up  with  no  relationship 
to  the  area  or  region  around  the  planning  area. 

There  are  occasional  references  to  the  State  Directors' 
policy  but  these  policies  are  not  specifically  listed  nor  did 
they  undergo  the  NEPA  process.   For  example,  there  is  a  Directors' 
policy  that  BLM  master  units  maintain  about  15  percent  of  the 
forest  base  as  mid-age/old  growth  habitat.   This  decision  will 
have  obvious  impacts  on  the  output  of  resources  but  it  is 
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not  specifically  addressed  in  the  DEIS.   To  our  knowledge, 
this  decision  has  not  undergone  ::EPA  review  at  the  state 
level  either. 

The  land  use  allocations  in  each  alternative  will 
have  obvious  impacts  on  the  resource  outputs.   These  variations 
merit  a  close  review  of  costs  and  benefits  under  t!EPA  and  the 
DEIS  does  a  good  job  of  analyzing  the  income  and  employment 
impacts  of  each  one.   But,  some  of  the  decisions  or.  land 
allocation  were  made  before  and  outside  the  DEIS  process. 
The  DEIS  states  that  resource  specialists  made  recommendations 
to  "maximize  their  particular  resource" .   The  DEIS  does  not 
state  if  these  become  management  goals.   These  recommendations 
eventually  appear  in  the  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP) . 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  MFP  process  did 
obtain  recommendations  from  the  timber  staff  that  would 
maximize  timber  production.   A  SIMIX  run  was  made.   It  produced 
a  total  first  decade  harvest  of  about  300  million  board  feet. 
We  have  not  reviewed  this  computer  run.   Given  the  strong 
dominant  use  orientation  of  the  0  s  C  lands  we  are  sur- 
prised about  this  omission  of  their  information  from  the  DEIS. 
This  deficiency  is  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined 
timber  production  goal  for  the  SCCSYU. 

Since  the  resource  specialists'  recommendations  must 
inevitably  conflict  in  some  areas,  the  relationships  between 
the  recommendations  are  used  as  the  "heart  of  the  BLM  land 
allocation  process".   The  DEIS  states  (page  A-3)  that  all 
possible  ways  to  reduce  conflicts  were  analyzed  during  the 
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conflict  analysis  stage  of  the  :IFP  process.   Alternatives 
were  circulated  for  public  review  in  November,  1973.   Thi3 
public  review  and  the  MFP  process  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  land  allocations  and  management  assumptions  in  the  eight 
DEIS  alternatives.   However,  the  MFP  did  not  produce  goals. 

Lack  of  Adequate  Environmental  Analysis 

We  have  not  reviewed  the  MFP  documents  or  seen  any 
of  the  information  circulated  for  public  review.   Regardless, 
it  appears  that  a  number  of  decisions  have  been  made  without 
adequate  review  of  adverse  environmental  consequences  according 
to  MEPA  and  CEQ  regulations.   To  cite  a  few  examples,  the 
decisions  to  not  commercially  thin  natural  stands,  or  to  not 
harvest  timber  or  shorten  the  minimum  harvest  age  in  the 
wildlife  class  are  not  reviewed  in  the  DEIS.  We  believe  these 
decisions  also  merit  review  of  costs  and  benefits  similar  to 
those  given  the  alternatives  in  the  DEIS. 

We  believe  that  effective  analysis  of  costs  and 
benefits  between  alternatives  can  be  facilitated  with  the 
development  of  a  base  run  which  maximizes  timber  harvest  under 
current  technology. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  base  run  be 
developed  as  a  viable  management  alternative  for  the  SCCSYU; 
rather,  its  function  is  to  serve  as  a  measurable  base  with 
which  to  develop  the  opportunity  costs  of  non-commodity  outputs 
whose  values  are  not  generally  measurable.   The  developed 
opportunity  cost,  although  it  might  not  represent  the  true 
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value  of  the  output,  at  least  informs  the  decision  maker  and 
the  public  about  the  value  of  the  resource  given  up  to  achieve 
the  output.   Thus,  if  the  proposed  riparian  zone  allocation 
"costs"  an  annual  loss  of  S20  million  in  timber  receipts, 
it  must  be  assumed  the  zones  value  is  at  least  this  high. 
Since  we  have  not  reviewed  the  SIMIX  run  made  during  the  MFP 
process,  we  do  not  know  if  it  meets  our  idea  of  a  base  run; 
however,  the  concept  is  similar. 

A  base  run  is  needed  for  several  other  reasons  too. 
First,  it  will  portray  the  maximum  timber  output  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  directive  that  resource  specialists 
"make  recommendations  to  maximize  their  particular  resource." 

Secondly,  it  will  allow  a  separate  stepwise  analysis 
of  the  opportunity  costs  of  each  management  or  land  allocation 
decisions.   Because  numerous  assumption  changes  occur  between  each 
DEIS  alternative  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  each  individual  change. 

The  Table  A-3  in  the  DEIS  appendices  is  an  important 
section.   In  --.-.is  section  the  costs  and  benefits  of  so-e  of 
the  decisions  we  discussed  above  are  analyzed.   We  believe 
this  section  can  be  improved  by  graphically  illustrating  the 
potential  gains  and  opportunity  costs  (using  the  base  run) 
for  both  individual  resource  decisions,  different  alternatives, 
and  the  eventual  proposed  allocation.   Also,  this  section 
could  be  expanded  to  examine  the  costs  and  benefits  of  other 
reasonable  decisions  that  we  feel  have  not  been  examined, 
such  as  limited  harvesting  in  riparian  zones,  reduced  wildlife 
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Analysis  of  Alternatives 

The  DEIS  examines  eight  land  use  allocations  and 
their  resultant  timber  harvest  and  non-commodity  outputs. 
We  believe  the  DEIS  should  have  developed  at  least  two  addi- 
tional alternatives  and  provided  more  detailed  information  about 
each  alternative. 

We  believe  a  base  run  should  be  included  in  the 
DEIS.   Although  a  semblance  of  a  base  run  has  been  made  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  DEIS.   Refer  to  our  base  run  section 
for  a  complete  description  of  its  outputs. 

The  DEIS  should  also  include  an  analysis  of  potential 
departures  from  even  flow  sustained  yield  indicated  by 
President  Carter's  directive  on  departure  opportunities.   The 
Alternative  5  partially  fills  this  requirement,  but  it  was 
made  on  a  restricted  land  base  and  does  not  accurately  portray 
long  term  potentials. 

Any  departure  analysis  must  be  at  least  partly  based 
on  an  understanding  of  the  timber  and  resource  needs  in  sur- 
rounding communities.   There  is  little  sense  in  making  a 
departure  run  to  produce  20  million  board  feet  above  the 
current  harvest  level  for  three  decades  when  economic  surveys 
indicate  that  30  million  board  feet  might  be  needed  annually 
for  ten  years,  20  years  from  now.   Unbiased  analysis  would 
also  analyze  variations  of  the  needed  30  million  board  feet. 
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The  Alternative  5  in  the  DEIS  is  misleading  in  that 
Figure  1-2  shows  harvest  rising  to  248  million  board  feet  annually 
and  then  declining  to  about  148  million  for  the  remaining  seven 
decades.   It  is  doubtful  that  the  harvest  will  need  to  remain 
at  the  148  million  board  foot  level  for  seven  decades.   The  LRSY 
of  both  the  proposal  and  Alternative  5  are  the  same;  only  the 
method  in  getting  to  the  LRSY  varies. 

To  our  knowledge,  even  flow  timber  management  is 
not  statutorily  required  in  any  0  &  C  regulations.   Even  if 
it  was,  the  NEPA  requirement  for  a  thorough  and  detailed 
analysis  of  all  possible  management  possibilities  requires 
examination  of  this  option.   We  think  the  alternatives  examined 
must  be  fair  and  reasonable;  for  example,  the  Alternative  5 
might  be  adjusted  to  cut  a  little  less  in  the  next  three 
decades  which  would  result  in  a  less  precipitous  fall  down 
after  the  third  decade. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  BASE  RUM  ALTERNATIVE 

This  section  describes  the  assumptions  used  in 
developing  the  base  run  discussed  in  the  section  dealing  with 
the  DEIS's  compliance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.   The  base  run  was  developed  in  order  to  portray  the 
significant  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  land  use  and 
timber  management  proposals.   Sensitivity  analysis  of  non- 
commodity  constraints  is  not  possible  without  a  base  run 
which  maximizes  commodity  outputs. 

The  base  run  was  made  using  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Timber  management  regimes  in  the  BLM's  intensive 
management  option  were  applied  to  the  entire 
commercial  forest  land  base. 

2.  The  commercial  forest  land  base  used  in  the 
amative  is  comprised  of  the  following; 

Pref.  Alt.  Timber  Prod.  Base  -  264,043  acres 
Pref.  Alt.  -  Other  8,972 

Stream  Buffers  10,832 

Watershed  Protection  -  Fragile   22,143 
Total  305,995 

3.  The  above  commercial  forest  land  base  was  divided 
into  age  classes  by  the  percentages  derived  from 
Table  A-l,  page  A-2  in  the  DEIS. 

4.  Mortality  salvage  of  957  cubic  feet  per  acre 
was  allowed  in  the  second  decade,  using  the 
same  percent  entry  rates  as  in  the  preferred 
alternative. 
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5.  The  yield  tables  for  commercial  thinning  existing 
stands  were  corrected  to  the  following  formula: 

22,570.77849  +  (-414.57290  X  x)  +  2.96215(x2) 

6.  Commercial  thinning  in  intensively  managed  stands 
was  scheduled  for  existing  20  year  old  stands 

at  a  thinning  volume  of  1,268  cubic  feet  per 
acre. 

7.  Acreage  additions  have  been  corrected  to  reflect 
the  addition  of  6,969  acres  over  the  first  three 
decades . 
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demonstrates  the  tremendous  potential  of  the  SCCSYU  to  pro- 
vide both  short  run  and  long  run  timber  harvests.   First 
decade  timber  harvests  are  about  9  3  million  board  feet  below 
their  potential  in  the  proposed  alternative. 

There  are  significant  environmental,  social, economic 
and  physical  costs  associated  with  the  trade-off  of  timber 
resources  in  the  proposal.   However,  the  DEIS  greatly  under- 
states these  costs  by  comparing  each  alternative  with  the 
past  allowable  cut  rather  than  the  timber  growing  potential 
of  the  Unit.   This  is  a  major  shortcoming. 


The  base  run  incorporated  all  the  other  decisions 
used  in  the  preferred  alternative.   Perhaps  several  of  these 
decisions  should  have  been  changed  because  they  may  frustrate 
the  intention  of  the  base  run.   For  example,  unless  the  decision 
to  manage  20  percent  of  the  commercial  forest  land  under  several 
forms  of  natural  management  was  based  on  strict  physical  limi- 
tations, it  should  have  been  changed  to  allow  full  intensive 
management.   However,  we  did  not  change  this  type  of  input 
because  it  requires  more  familiarity  with  the  SCCSYU. 

The  results  of  the  base  run  are  shown  in  Table  7 
The  SCCSYU  is  capable  of  providing  an  allowable  harvest  of  311 
million  board  feet  in  the  first  decade.   This  is  9  3  million 
board  feet  greater  than  the  preferred  alternative. 

The  annual  long  run  sustained  yield  of  this  alter- 
native is  about  527  million  board  feet.   This  is  about  134 
million  board  feet  greater  than  the  proposal.   The  base  run 
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THE  SIMIX  MODEL  AM ij;.:.  ■y.:'.'-.y?TION£ 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  been  using  the 
SIMIX,  and  its  earlier  formulation — SIMAC,  since  the  early 
1970' s.  This  model  is  often  called  a  simulator  in  that  it 
estimates  potential  allowable  cuts  based  on  prescribed  and 
detailed  management  direction.  The  management  assumptions 
are  quite  specific;  for  example,  the  planners  decide  which, 
how  much  and  when  specific  areas  will  receive  mortality  salvage 
or  commercial  thinning.  SIMIX  does  not  necessarily  achieve 
the  highest  cut  levels  possible. 

In  contrast,  other  computer  models  are  available 
which  optimize  allowable  harvest  levels  under  a  series  of 
management  constraints  over  a  specific  time  period.   Timber 
RAM,  MUSYC  and  FORPLAN  are  examples  of  models  which  use  linear 
programs  to  achieve  optimal  harvest  levels.   These  optimization 
models  have  really  been  developed  since  SIMIX  and  use  state- 
of-the-art  techniques  designed  to  optimize  certain  resource 
outputs . 

The  SIMIX  model  used  by  the  3LM  has  several  limitation 
First,  the  model  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  simultaneously 
schedule  timber  outputs  for  each  of  the  four  management 
classes — i.e.  VRM  II,  VRM  III,  etc.   Each  class  must  be  run 
separately.   Linear  programs  such  as  RAM  have  the  capacity  to 
analyze  each  class  together  so  that  the  relationships  of  each 
management  classes'  age  groups  to  each  other  may  have  a  syner- 
gistic impact  on  total  timber  harvest. 


The  model  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  properly 
use  all  the  management  regimes  available  to  today's  forester. 
There  are  only  a  specific  number  of  yield  equations  which 
can  be  used  in  the  model  and  once  they  are  used,  and  if  the 
planners  want  to  examine  additional  yield  regimes,  they  must 
develop  other  techniques  to  make  the  model  function.   For 
example,  the  model  only  allows  for  one  intensive  management 
yield  function.   Many  current  young  stands  will  be  managed 
intensively  but  they  are  not  genetically  improved  plantations. 
The  managed  yield  function,  however,  incorporates  genetics 
planting  and  would  overestimate  yields  if  applied  to  existing 
managed  stands.   The  BLM  attempted  to  account  for  this  pro- 
blem outside  of  the  model  by  varying  the  percent  of  future 
stands  intensively  managed  up  through  the  ninth  decade.   The 
intensive  management  level,  in  the  intensive  management  class, 
increases  from  74.76  percent  in  the  first  decade  to  80  percent 
in  the  ninth  decade  even  though  80  percent  of  the  first  decade 
stands  are  in  fact  intensively  managed.   This  reduction  was 
made  to  account  for  the  lack  of  genetic  planting  in  earlier 
decades.   These  percentage  calculations  were  made  outside 
the  model  and  we  have  reviewed  them. 

We  were  also  told  that  a  SIMIX  function  which  sche- 
dules the  current  level  of  management  into  the  simulation  does 
not  function  properly.   For  example,  the  past  level  of  commercial 
thinning  should  be  included  because  it  will  affect  future 
yields.   It  is  difficult  to  use  this  model  to  incorporate 
past  management  practices. 
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In  our  opinion  a  significant  shortcoming  of  the 
SIMIX  model  is  the  difficulty  it  poses  in  calculating  potential 
future  timber  harvests  and  the  actual  long  run  sustained  yield. 
We  believe  these  two  items  should  be  important  components  of 
the  environmental  impact  statement.   Their  omission  from  the 
DEIS  is  a  major  shortcoming. 

The  SIMIX  model  does  not  specifically  calculate  the 
LRSY  of  each  alternative.   The  LRSY  must  be  estimated  by  finding 
the  maximum  growth  level  produced  in  each  particular  computer 
run.   The  maximum  annual  growth  for  the  proposed  alternative  is 
not  reported.   However,  a  description  of  Alternative  3  says  the 
sustainable  level  is  about  372  million  board  feet  annually. 
It  occurs  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  decade.   We  do  not 
know  if  this  is  the  actual  LRSY  level  but  the  BLM  staff  says 
they  checked  the  validity  of  using  the  annual  growth  as  the 
LRSY. 

Although  the  model  has  a  "modulating  flow"  option 
which  enables  planners  to  examine  future  harvest  levels,  this 
procedure  is  cumbersome.   Ic  our  opinion,  another  shortcoming 
of  the  DEIS  is  that  it  fails  to  portray  future  potential  harvest 
levels  under  the  current  management  assumptions.   The  present 
system  would  require  about  ten  computer  runs  to  develop  the 
potential  harvest  ten  decades  into  the  future  for  each  manage- 
ment class.   This  would  entail  about  40  computer  runs  per 
alternative. 

The  maximum  level  of  future  potential  timber  outputs 
is  important  because  it  will  greatly  impact  the  public's  view 


of  the  present  cut  and  how  the  SCCSYU  fits  the  public's  expect- 
ations of  the  future.   It  is  also  vital  to  assist  in  the  long 
range  planning  of  the  BLM  and  user  public's.   The  present 
proposal  simply  shows  the  maximum  even  flow,  non-declining 
harvest  level  for  the  first  decade. 

In  our  opinion,  the  SIMIX  model  severly  limits  the 
ability  of  the  BLM  planners  to  examine  many  of  the  important 
issues  revealed  in  the  DEIS.   The  model  is  also  inflexible 
since  major  assumption  changes  require  some  work  to  incorporate 

In  addition  to  these  points  the  review  of  the  assump- 
tions used  in  the  preferred  alternative  shows  the  following 
problems: 

1.  The  yield  equation  for  commercially  thinning 
existing  natural  stands  was  incorrect.   It  has 
been  changed  to  the  equation  shown  in  the 
"Development  of  the  Base  Run  Alternative," 

2.  No  commercial  thinning  for  existing  natural 

native  even  though  the  present  plan  thins 
about  1,785  each  year.   The  increased  growth 
from  this  recent  past  thinning  is  net  reflected 
in  the  preferred  alternative,  nor  is  more 
thinning  in  the  next  decade  planned. 

3.  The  preferred  alternative  incorrectly  increases 
the  acreage  shifts  to  the  intensive  management 
class.   This  class  will  increase  by  4910,  59 
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and  2000  acres  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
decades  respectively. 

4.  Mortality  salvage  levels  are  specified  by  the 
planning  staff  and  occur  only  in  the  first 
decade. 

5.  The  model  does  not  use  any  commercial  thinning 
volumes  for  existing  20  and  30  year  old  stands 
that  will  be  intensively  managed. 
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OTHER  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Table  A-3  contains  some  important  information  but 
there  are  several  items  that  need  clarification.   On  page  A-6 
it  states  that  wildlife  habitat  maintenance  results  in  "a 
reduction  in  potential  annual  harvest  of  47  MMBF."   On  page 
A-7  it  states  that  there  will  be  an  "expected  loss  of  20 
to  35  MMBF  in  annual  harvest,"  with  the  big  game  habitat 
recommendation.   The  statement  is  not  clear  as  to  whether 
the  20  to  35  MMBF  is  included  in  the  47  MMBF.   In  addition, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  this  later  requirement  will  reduce 
the  proposed  harvest  level  of  218  MMBF  since  these  special 
requirements  were  not  input  into  SIMIX.   These  questions 
need  to  be  explained. 

On  page  1-2  it  states  that  there  is  no  surplus 
inventory  available  for  accelerated  timber  harvest.   Although 
we  have  already  discussed  this,  accelerated  harvest  is  possible 
without  surplus  inventory. 

On  page  1-16  the  commercial  thinning  program  for 
natural  stands  is  discussed.  The  need  for  thinning  natural 
stands  pretty  much  disappears  after  30  years.  However,  20 
percent  of  the  intensive  and  VRM  III  class  will  be  subject 
to  no  management  except  planting.  The  DEIS  does  not  discuss 
whether  planners  analyzed  the  possibility  of  pre-commercial 
thinning  these  lands  as  a  method  of  increasing  growth. 

Page  1-21  contains  detailed  information  about  the 
proposal  and  each  of  the  alternatives.   There  is  a  noticeable 
lack  of  information  dealing  with  economic  efficiency  in  this 
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table.   The  present  net  worth  of  different  alternatives  has 
not  been  estimated,  which  makes  efficiency  comparisons  betweer 
these  alternatives  impossible. 

We  feel  the  socioeconomic  section  does  a  good  job 
of  reviewing  the  employment  and  income  differences  between 
proposals  and  in  analyzing  outside  employment  trends.   Page 
2-35  mentions  that  harvest  levels  on  other  ownerships  in  the 
South  Coast  timbershed  "could  be  sustained  until  1995  but 
could  then  fall  as  much  as  35  percent,"  but  this  fact  does 
not  seem  to  have  influenced  the  developed  alternatives. 
Although  we  agree  that  there  will  be  increased  productivity 
in  the  forest  industry,  past  studies  may  have  overestimated 
its  impacts  on  future  employment.   Forest  industry  employ- 
ment in  Oregon  increased  between  1950  and  1976  even  though 
harvest  levels  were  roughly  the  same.   Increased  diversifi- 
cation often  accompanies  increased  productivity. 

The  table  on  page  2-19  is  important  but  also  mis- 
leading.  This  table  should  separate  commercial  fishing  (basic 
aspects  from  sport  fishing  (service  and  trade) .   Commercial 
fishing  is  primarily  basic  employment  and  can  be  correctly 
compared  with  other  basic  employment  such  as  manufacturing. 
Sport  fishing  is  primarily  non-basic  economic  activity  which 
results  from  expenditures  of  income  generated  by  basic  economi 
activity.   This  concern  would  also  apply  to  the  chart  on  page 
2-39.   It  would  be  helpful  if  the  deriation  of  this  chart  was 
contained  in  an  appendix. 
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It  is  not  clear  why  there  is  a  significant  increase 
in  the  burning  activity  proposed  (page  3-4)  even  though  har- 
vests are  declining.  The  reasons  should  be  given  in  the  DEIS 
since  they  imply  a  major  policy  decision. 

On  page  3-11,  Megehan  is  cited  as  stating  that 
"yarding  increases  sediments  160  percent."   The  duration  of 
this  increase  should  be  stated,  as  should  the  increased 
water  yield  resulting  from  clearcutting. 

The  Alternative  8  in  Table  3-10  is  misleading. 
There  will  be  old  growth  habitat  in  this  alternative  because 
of  stream  buffers  and  wildlife  habitats.   Perhaps  the  habitat 
has  not  yet  reached  196  years  of  age. 

Figure  3-2  is  an  important  table.   It  should  be 
incorporated  into  a  section  which  concisely  discusses  the 
future  timber  management  aspects  of  the  plan.   Earlier  in 
our  report  we  comment  on  this  need.   Much  of  the  information 
is  buried  in  the  DEIS.   It  needs  to  be  aggregated,  illustrated 
or  simplified. 

Although  we  were  not  asked  to  review  the  economic 
impact  components  of  the  DEIS,  we  are  interested  about  the 
assumption  that  increased  productivity  will  increase  annual 
job  losses  for  logging  and  manufacturing  1  and  1.34  percent, 
respectively.   This  needs  close  review  by  DTO. 

The  Appendix  J,  which  estimates  employment  effects 
of  forestry  practices  is  a  good  addition  to  the  DEIS.   It 
shows  that  forest  management  activities  will  generate  some 
employment,  but  that  it  is  relatively  small  wnen  compared  to 
total  industry  employment.  ma»on. bnuci  *  oi« 
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The  Appendix  A-3  contains  a  review  of  some  trade- 
offs in  the  proposed  plan.   This  section  could  be  improved 
by  relating  the  timber  harvest  opportunity  loss  to  unit  out- 
puts of  the  resources  gained.   For  example,  the  big  game 
proposals  estimate  the  timber  loss  and  the  marginal  increases 
in  elk  and  deer.   These  factors  could  be  related  by  stating 
the  cost  (based  on  the  timber  values  foregone)  per  animal 
produced.   This  information  would  be  helpful  in  any  analysis 
which  attempts  to  measure  one  output  proposal  against  another 


LAND  ALLOCATIONS   AND   HARVEST   LEVELS 
OF  MAJOR   LAND   CLASSIFICATIONS 
FOR  THE  PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE 

(South  Coast-Curry  SYU  -  1981-1990) 


acres 

million  b.    f. 

203,393 

196,200,000 

4,118 

1,830,000 

20,024 

16,670,000 

36,508 

3,670,000 

Average  Annual 
Yield  Per  Acre        Harvest  Age 
board  feet  years 


TABLE  2 

ACREAGE  BY  SITE  CLASS 

(South  Coast-Curry  SYU  -  1981-1990) 


PERCENT  OF  EACH  EXISTING  STAND  AGE  CLASSES 

AVAILABLE  FOR  MORTALITY  SALVAGE 
IN  THE  HIGH  INTENSITY  AND  VRM  III  CLASSES 


Commercial  Forest  Lands 

1.   High  Intensity  Management 

te  Index  Range 


190  + 

884 

160-180 

61,343 

130-150 

163,484 

100-120 

55,489 

80-90 

4,044 

20-70 

1,616 

Limited  Manager 


Site    Index 

Range 

Acres 

190  + 

0 

160-180 

777 

130-150 

6,659 

100-120 

11,570 

80-90 

2,479 

20-70 

653 
22,148 

(South    Coast-Curry   SYU   - 

1981-1990) 

Percen 

t   Schedule 

d 

Area 

n 

for  Mort 

ality   Salv 

age 

First 

Second 

Third 

Age   Class 

Age   Class 

Decade 

Decade 

Decade 

years 

acres 

100 

2 

833 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

110 

8 

307 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

120 

9 

655 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

130 

4 

007 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

140 

1 

117 

— 

— 

— 

150 

2 

102 

— 

— 

— 

160 

1 

445 

— 

— 

— 

180 

2 

326 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

190 

604 

— 

— 

— 

200 

5 

652 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

210 

604 

__ 

— 

-- 

230 

6 

297 

— 

— 

— 

240 

1 

445 

— 

— 

— 

250 

3 

221 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

260 

1 

702 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

270 

4 

436 

13.8 

13.8 

13.8 

300 

3 

802 

— 

— 

— 

203,393 

Actual  Mortality  Salvage 

By  Decade -million  c.f.  2,927 


1/  This  indicates  that  no  volume  was  scheduled  even 
-  though  a  portion  of  the  areas  of  these  age  classe 

remained  available  for  salvage  in  the  second  and 

third  decades. 


ACRES    SCHEDULED    FOR 

COMMERCIAL    THINNING    AND    FINAL    HARVEST 

IN    THE    PREFERRED    ALTERNATIVE 

INTENSIVE    MANAGEMENT    CLASS 

(South   Coast-Curry    SYU   -    1981-1990) 


Decade 

Acres/ 
Decade 

Volume 

Acres/ 
Decade 

5lume 

c.  f ./Decade 

c.  f 

/Decade 

1st  - 

1985 

0 

0 

30,051 

306 

605,000 

2nd  - 

1995 

5,192 

oi/ 

26,079 

309 

531,000 

3rd  - 

2005 

27,703 

41,707,000 

33,991 

267 

824,000 

4th  - 

2015 

57,982 

87,395,000 

36,272 

222 

121,000 

5th  - 

2025 

65,625 

98,258,000 

24,632 

211 

266,000 

7th  - 

2045 

69,720 

140,793,000 

16,068 

168 

733,000 

9th  - 

2065 

115,227 

171,919,000 

11,001 

137 

612,000 

11th  - 

2085 

131,073 

178,196,000 

8,820 

131 

332,000 

s  Hip 

8"|    B 


1/   Reflects  error  in  program  formulation. 
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SELECTED  INFORMATION  FROM 

MASON,  BRUCE  &  GIRARD,  INC.  BASE  RUN 

(South  Coast-Curry  SYU  -  1981-1990) 


First  Decade  Allowable  Harvest  -  MMBF/year      311.1 
Estimated  Long  Run  Sustained  Yield  -  MMBF/year   526.6 

Acres  Harvested  by  Decade 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th     10th 

Final  Harvest      48,090  39,155  49,408  60,199    18,366 

Commercial  Thin      7,212  40,536  82,552   176,045 

Mortality  Salvage    5,080  1,269  0  0         0 

Volume  Harvested  by  Decade  (MBF)i/ 

Final  Harvest       308.0  304.5    273.8  233.2  145.9 

Commercial  Thin       0.0  5.8     37.2  77.8  165.1 

Mortality  Salvage      3.0      0.7   0  0       0 

311.0  311.0    311.0  311.0  311.0 


jjsssssssg      s   s 


1/  Assume    6. 3   bf/cf . 
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beginning  of  Chapter  4. 

The  Purpose  and  Need  s 
expanded  to  include  a 
framework  of  governing  legislation. 

President's  policy.  Applying  these  guidlines 
the  ability  to  depart  from  even-flow  does  not 
decision  is  made  to  implement  some  other  alt 
of  alternatives,  the  ability  to  depart  from 
tested  and  documented  in  the  program  decision 

The  criteria  used  to  develop  the  preferred  all 
to  Appendix  A. 

The  criteria  for  removing  land  from  the  Timl 

outlined  in  Appendix  A  (Land  Classif icat ioi 

Timber  Production  Capability  Classification 

Appendix  A  has  been  revised  to  include  the 

acre  fragile  site  withdrawal.   Protection  fo: 

and  riparian  zones  would  be  provided  by  the  fi 

acres  of  stream  buffers.    As  for  the  8,972  acres  of 

brush  field  conversion,  6,969  acres  are  added  into 

timber  production  base,  and  2,003  acres  added  into  th 

timber  production  bases  (shown  in  Table  A-2)  after  they 
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Lumber  and  W.P. 

-  2,180 

-  1,140 

Other  manufacturing 

*  2,200 

♦   660 

Contract  construction 

♦  3,040 

♦   840 

Transp.  ,  Comm.  S  Ut.il. 

♦   950 

♦   250 

Trade 

♦12,540 

♦  3,240 

Finance,  Ins.  4  Real  Estate 

♦  3,030 

♦   930 

Services  6  Miscellaneous 

♦10,210 

♦  2,710 

Government 

♦  8.650 

♦  3,750 

Total  wage  and  salary  employmen 

♦38,440 

♦11,240 
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It  is  true  that  SIMIX  does  r 
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90-32    The  SIMIX  model 
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about  25  years.  (Nakano,  Hidenori.  1971.  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Functions  of  Forest  on  Mountain  Land.  Government  (Japan)  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Forest  Influences  Division.) 
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On  page  A-6  of  the  DEIS,  th 

proposal  in  the  MFP,  which 

EIS.   On  page  A-7,  the  20 
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2  made  public.  The  decisio 
in  the  nation  essentially 
should  be  increased  needs 
explained.  Why  the  public  wasn't  involved  in  this  decision  also 
to  be  explained.  Maybe  the  people  of  the  state  would  support  the 
rawal  decisions,  but  they  should  be  presented  with  all  the  facts, 
e  made  aware  of  all  the  impacts.  This  wasn't  done  in  the  Coos- 
DEI5. 


The  Coos-Curry  DEIS  is  very  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  decisions  mentioned  above.   It  is  reminiscent  of  Corps  of  Engineers 
attempts  to  justify  the  high  cost  of  dam  projects.   They  list  campsites, 
water  skiing  and  bass  fishing  as  desirous  benefits,  while  stating  that 
inundating  a  whole  town  will  have  very  little  disruptive  effect.   This 
DEIS  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  depicting  the  negative  aspects  of 
timber  harvesting  and  implying  the  preservation  of  old  growth  will 
provide  all  the  benefits  that  timber  harvesting  eliminates.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  essential  products  timber  harvest  and  processing  provides, 
nor  of  what  life  would  be  like  without  them.  Very  little  if  anything 
positive  is  said  about  timber  harvesting,  period.   The  people  of  the 
South  Coast  and  the  state  of  Oregon  deserve  better  treatment. 

The  shallow  analysis  of  the  impacts  the  wood  products  industry 
will  suffer  resulting  from  a  16MM  reduction  in  annual  allowable  harvest 
is  inexcusable.   It  doesn't  take  an  expert  economist  to  know 
timber  firms  in  the  area  will  bear  the  full  brunt  of  harvest  reducti 


G.  Leavell 


If  one  mill  is  forced  to  shut  down,  it  will  mean  considerably  more  than 
205  lost  jobs.  Secondary  retail  and  service  related  business  would  be 
affected  right  along  with  the  wood  products  industry,  yet  no  mention  is 


inadeguate. 


of 


The  04  C  Counties  receipts  impact  analysis  is  equall 
In  light  of  the  predetermined  reduced  harvest  destiny  of  t 
0  &  C  BLM  districts,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  announceme 
harvest  reduction  on  the  Salem  District,  a  more  in  depth  analysis  would 
be  appropriate.   The  treatment  of  the  cummulative  effect  on  all  0  &   C 
Counties  is  sketchy  and  made  to  look  insignificant.  Mentioning  that  an 

the  next  10  years  might  be  helpful.  A  discussion  of  the  cummulative 
impacts  from  proposed  reductions  on  all  BLM  districts,  added  to  recent 
forest  Service  harvest  reductions,  coupled  with  almost  certain  reductio 
from  additional,  yet  to  be  proposed,  wilderness  might  be  enlightening 
as  well.   The  people  of  the  South  Coast  area  deserve  a  straight  forward 
unbiased  analysis  of  how  their  future  will  be  affected.  Manipulating 
data  and  figures  to  protray  them  as  insignificant  doesn't  follow  the 
stated  intent  of  the  DEIS,  nor  does  it  aid  in  the  decision  making 
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Pacific  Northwest  Resources  Clinic 

Law  Center.  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Oregon  97403 
503-6863823 
October    15,    1980 


Comments  of 

National  wildlife  Federation 

and  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation: 

South  Coast-Curry  Timber 

Management  DEIS,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


William  G.  Leavell 

State  Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Box  2965 

Portland,  OR   97208 

Re-  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  Oregon  Wildlife 
Federation  Comments  on  South  Coast-Curry  Timber 
Management  Plan  DEIS 


Dear 


Leavell : 


Enclosed  you  will  find  the  comments  of  our  clients,  the  Na 
Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation,  on  you 
South  Coast-Curry  draft  environmental  impact  st 
ments  were  prepared  by  Glen  Thompson  o 
similar,  although  not 
Coos  Bay  on  October  1 


The  com- 
ffice  and  are  very 
dentical,  to  testimony  Mr.  Thompson  gave  ir 
980. 


As  you  will  see,  while  NWF  and  OWF  are  pleased  with  the 
increased  consideration  of  wildlife   reflected  in  this  DEIS,  they 
are  also  concerned  that  the  so-c 
achieve  the  wildlife  aims  expect 
other  specific 


Lied  "cor 


addition,  our  clients  have 
ke  of  the  DEIS.   I  hope 
thatTthese'  comments  prove  useful  to  you  as  you  revise  the  DEIS. 


Sincere 

t.-i  ence  ;.. 


lyyo^W 
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Pursuant  to  your  invitation,  we  wish  to  submit  the  following 
:s  on  behalf  of  our  clients,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation,  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (DEIS)  for  the  South  Coast-Curry  Timber  Management  Plan. 
The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  nation's  largest  private 
conservation  organization,  with  over  4  million  members,  works 
throughout  the  country  to  encourage  the  proper  and  careful  manage- 
ment of  our  nation's  resources:   soil,  water,  air,  forests,  minerals, 
wildlife.   The  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation  has  7,000  members  through- 
out the  state  of  Oregon  and  is  dedicated  to  the  wise  use  and  conser- 
vation of  all  of  our  state's  natural  resources. 

I.   Introduction 

As  an  initial  matter,  we  wish  to  conmend  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  ("BLM")  for  its  consideration  of  wildlife  habitat  in  this 
10-year  Management  Plan.   The  analysis  of  wildlife  needs  through  a 
wildlife  ecosystem  management  approach  has  been  long  overdue  for 
the  BLM  timber  lands.   Such  an  approach  (or  something  like  it)  is 
both  required  by  law  and  by  the  dictates  of  wise  policy. 

Several  Acts  of  Congress,  along  with  Department  of  Interior 
regulations  and  BLM  directives,  compel  BLM  to  insure  species  and 
habitat  diversity  on  its  lands.   These  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  42  U.S.C.A.  S  4341,  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  16  U.S.C.A.  S1531et.  seq . ,  the  Sikes  Act, 
16  U.S.C.A.  §  670  et.  sen.,  the  Federal  Land  Management  Policy  Act, 
43  U.S.C.A.  §  1701  et.  seq.,  and  the  President's  Executive  Order 
11990  protecting  riparian  zones. 


requires  that  SLM  manage  the  lands  in  question  for  permanent  forest 
production  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  permanent  source  of  timber 
supply,  protecting  watersheds  and  providing  recreational  facilities. 
Permanent  forest  production,  however,  does  not  mean  maximum  commer- 
cial harvest.   This  point  has  been  recently  reemphasized  in  an 
opinion  from  the  Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
BLM  itself,  in  interpreting  the  O&C  Act,  has  promulgated  regulations 
providing  for  the  conservation  of  land,  water,  forest,  and  forage 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  the  prudent  utilization  of  these  resources 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  best  adapted.   43  C.F.R.  S  2260.0-6. 
Significantly,  too,  in  interpreting  the  role  of  land  exchanges  in  the 
O&C  Exchanges  Act  of  1939,  53  Stat.  1144,  BLM  has  declared  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  exchanges  to  be  "the  development  of  a  balanced 
distribution  of  age  classes  of  timber  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
policy  of  sustained  yield  forest  management  provided  for  in  the  O&C 


management 
with  BLM's 
other  values 
i/ities  on  the 


Lands  Act  of  1937"  as  well  as  "the  protection  of 
space,  and  natural  beauty  values  against  lmcairme 
43  C.F.R.  §  2260.02. 

In  short,  the  O&C  Lands  Act  calls  for  a  best 
plan  and  not  a  maximum  timber  harvest  plan.  We  a 
interpretation  that  the  Act  requires  consideratic 
besides  timber  harvest  when  planning  for  further 
land. 


Beyond  BLM's  legal  obligations,  the  dictates  of  biology  and 
common  sense  make  an  ecosystem  management  approach  essential  on  BLM 
lands.   The  BLM  lands  are  interspersed  in  a  checkerboard  fashion 
with  private  lands.   Since  old  growth  forests  have  been  intensively 
harvested  on  private  lands,  the  BLM  lands  are  now  critical  for 
maintaining  old  growth  habitat  for  the  survival  of  old  growth- 
dependent  species  and  for  protecting  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
important  old  growth  ecosystems. 

The  increasingly  detailed  research  in  recent  years  on  the 
ecology  of  the  old  growth  ecosystem  have  taught  us  that  old  growth 
forests  are  more  than  just  a  collection  of  old  trees.   We  are  now 
starting  to  realize  that  the  stands  of  old  growth  trees  and  all  the 
organisms  living  there  are  tied  together  in  a  web  of  ecological 
processes  and  interrelationships.   Highly  specialized  animal  popula- 
tions inhabit  the  old  growth  regime,  each  with  its  niche  dependent 
upon  the  old  growth  forests.   The  old  growth  trees,  when  living 
and  as  snags  or  fallen  trees,  provide  various  functions  for  these 
species  such  as  providing  physical  habitat,  as  lookout  perches  and 
escape  cover,  food  sources,  nutrient  sources,  and  even  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen  to  the  forest  system,  since  old  growth  lichens  and  dead 
log  bacteria  incorporate  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.   Dead  logs 
which  fall  in  streams  act  as  debris  dams  which  reduce  the  velocity 
of  the  water  and  hence  its  erosive  force.   This  promotes  stream 
bank  stability.   Sediment  pools  are  formed  reducing  the  sediment 
load  of  the  stream  and  providing  prime  anadromous  fish  spawning 
areas.   See  e.g.  Juday,  "Old  Growth  Forests:   A  Necessary  Element 
of  Multiple   Use  and  Sustained  Yield  liational  Forest  Management," 
Environmental  Law  Vol.  8  (2)  497-523.   Therefore,  the  remaining  old 
growth  is  important  to  save  not  just  for  its  old  trees  nor  for  any 
particular  species,  but  for  the  entire  complex  old  growth  system. 

The  rate  of  old  growth  disappearance  in  the  South  Coast  area 
is  shown  graphically  by  the  figures  in  the  DEIS.   Forest  industry 
and  other  private  lands  account  for  69%  of  the  total  acreage  in  the 
Sustained  Yield  Unit  in  Coos,  Curry  and  Douglas  Counties,  yet  these 
sin  only  a  meager  24%  of  the  available  sawtimber .   DEIS 
.  2-11  Table  2-3.   The  timber  companies 
timber  acreage  and  are  now  depending  on 
land  to  fill  their  future  needs.   It  can 


lands 
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have  overharvested  the 
timber  sales  from  oubl 


and  ecosystem  protection  provided  by  the  preferred  alternative  plar 
is  inadequate  and  that  there  are  certain  deficiencies  in  the  DEIS. 
Thus,  we  turn  now  to  those  areas  where  we  find  the  DEIS  to  be 
defective. 
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The  EIS  observes  that  with  a  40%  reduction  in  old  growth 
habitat,  a  corresponding  reduction  of  old  growth-dwelling  populatior 
is  "possible."   DEIS,  p.  3-23.   The  more  accurate  term  is  "probable, 
if  not   "inevitable."   Contrast  this  with  the  theoretical  gains  in 
timber  harvest  due  to  genetics,  site  preparation,  commercial  thin- 
ning, etc.   These  gains  are  assumed,  but  not  d< 
and  although  theoretical,  they  are  considered  . 
facts  when  computing  the  Allowable  Cut  Effect. 

Another  way  the  DEIS  attempts  to  soften  or  obscure  the  impacts 
upon  wildlife  is  by  spreading  the  discussion  of  the  impacts  in 
discrete  paragraphs  throughout  the  document,  which  tends  to  decrease 
the  overall  perceived  impact.   These  impacts  should  be  summed  up  for 
the  particular  species  so  that  the  total  impact  can  be  understood. 
A  prime  example  is  the  impact  upon  elk.   The  following  impacts  upon 
the  elk  population  are  all  given  separate  discussion  without  any 
mention  of  their  cumulative  effect. 
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Wildlife  Policy  proposed  in  the  EIS, 
lus  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
,  adequately  protect  wildlife.  These 
:ly  addressed  by  the  DEIS. 


To  begin  with,  the  DEIS  contains  inadequate  discussions  and 
assurances  that  the  "corridor"  approach  finally  adopted  will,  in 
fact,  achieve  its  objectives.   It  has  been  well  documented  that 
optimum  wildlife  diversity  would  require  25%  to  40%  of  the  forest 
to  be  maintained  in  mature  and  old  growth  successional  stages.  Wild- 
life MFP-1.   BLM  District  and  State  Office  biologists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  a  minimum  of  15%  of  BLM  lands  were  retained  in  mid- 
age  and  old  growth  forests,  minimum  habitat  diversity  requirements 
coulu  be  r„et.   Habitat  Diversity  for  Wildlife  on  BLM  Managed  Lands 
in  Western  Oregon."  p.  9.   Yet  under  the  proposed  action  only  7%  of 
the  BLM  lands  would  remain  in  mature  and  old  growth  stages  after 
50  years  (down  from  the  present  32%).   DEIS  from  Table  3-10,  p.  3-23. 
We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  effects  this  reduction  in  mature 
and  old  growth  stages  will  have  on  old  growth-dependent  species  and 
il  ecology  of  the  forest.   Since  the  propos 
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pouch.) 

The  destruction   of  old  growth  habitat  will  affect  all  old 
growth-dependent  species.   It  will  especially  put  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  northern  spotted  owl,  a  species  which  is  considered  threatened 
by  the  State  of  Oregon.   Oregon  State  BLM  Director  Murl  Storms  signed 
the  Spotted  Owl  Management  Plan  for  Oregon  on  January  11,  1978. 
Under  this  plan  the  BLM  is  committed  to  fulfill  the  habitat  require- 
ments for  a  minimum  of  90  pairs  of  owls  in  Oregon.   See  LeFollette, 
C.  "Analysis  of  the  Oregon  Interagency  Spotted  Owl  Management  Plan" 
Cascade  Holistic  Economic  Consultants,  1979,  p.  19.   As  of  November 
1978  there  were  30  pairs  of  spotted  owls  in  the  Coos  Bay  District. 
Yet  in  the  proposed  action,  habitat  will  be  protected  for  only  16 
pairs.   DEIS  p.  3-33.   This  amount  represents  the  minimum  to  be 
protected  in  the  Coos  Bay  District  under  the  Spotted  Owl  Management 
Plan.   Thus,  the  minimum  has  become  the  maximum  for  owl  protection 
under  the  proposed  action.   We  are  concerned  that  such  actions,  if 
repeated  by  other  BLM  districts,  might  push  the  northern  spotted  owl 
toward  an  endangered  status.   If  that  should  happen,  the  non-discre- 
tionary protections  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  would  be 
applied  to  all  future  BLM  activities. 
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It  should  be  noted,  as  well,  that  nowhere  in  this  DEIS  or  any 
other  Sustained  Yield  Unit  EIS,  has  the  BLM  discussed  the  cumulativ 
effects  or  the  scientific  basis  for  the  Spotted  Owl  Management  Plan 
which  provides  protection  for  only  90  pairs  out  of  the  262  pairs 
of  spotted  owl  observed  on  BLM  lands  as  of  November  1978.  Yet  the 
Plan  is  being  implemented,  as  is  reflected  in  this  DEIS,  throughout 
the  state. 
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IV.   Vigor  Of  BLM  Adherence  To  Announced  Policies 

A  review  of  the  DEIS,  and  particularly  the  sample  5  year  timber 
sale  plan,  raises  serious  questions  as  to  how  vigorously  BLM  intends 
to  follow  its  own  stated  policies  for  protecting  wildlife.   DEIS 
Appendix  B.   The  DEIS  does  not  make  clear  that  many  of  the  BLM's 
policies,  although  perhaps  fine  in  theory,  will  not  in  fact  be 
adopted  in  practice.   Two  glaring  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
our  point. 
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General 
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Eight  of  the  proposed  sales  in  the  sample  5  year  plan 
conflict  with  the  overall  proposed  management  plan  since  the  elimi- 
nation of  old  growth  in  the  8  sale  units  would  create  habitat  gaps, 
or  degrade  the  quality  of  the  habitat  in  the  wildlife  corridor. 
DEIS  p.  3-24.   The  DEIS  states  that  these  potential  conflicts  would 
be  "addressed"  during  site  specific  planning.   But  once  a  decision 
is  made  to  cut,  no  amount  of  site  specific  planning  can  salvage  the 
area  for  old  growth  habitat.   Why  are  these  sale  units  being 
considered  at  all  if  they  have  potential  conflicts  with  the  wildlife 
habitat  corridor  system?   Such  actions  raise  again  the  grave  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  wildlife  corridor  system. 
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Allowable  Cut  Effect  Computatic 


A.   No 

Analysis 

We 

as  reservations  about  the  computations 

for  the  Al 

owable  Cut  Effect, 

a  crucial  element  in  determining  how 

much  fores 

.  will  be  harvested 

Since  the  Allowable  Cut  Effect 

determines 

the  annual  harvest 

for  each  alternative,  how  it  is  deter- 

le  key  element  for 

:omparing  the  alternatives.   For 

example,  t 

ie  Proposed  Action 

and  Alternatives  4,5,6  and  7  all  have 

exactly  th 

5  same  amount  of  ac 

reage  in  their  intensive  timber  produc 

tion  bases 

nber  protection  bases,  p.  1-4,  Table 

1-2.   Yet, 

the  annual  harvest 

for  these  alternatives  range  from 

189  to  239 

million  board  feet 

It  is  obvious  that  these  annual 

harvest  fi 

jures  are  dependent 

on  Allowable  Cut  Effect  computations. 

3  in  the  entire  DEI 

5  is  there  a  discussion  as  to  how 

these  figu 

res  were  computed. 

Appendix  A  is  supposed  to  answer  our 

questions 

about  the  allowable 

cut  figures,  but  all  it  tells  us  is 

that  inven 

3  a  computerized  forest  simulation 

model  is  u 

sed  to  determine  the  highest  sustainable  allowable  cut 

for  each  a 

ternative.   We  need  to  know  what  was  programmed  into  the 

computatio 

n  of  each  alternati 

ve,  and  why  the  public  should  accept 

the  comput 

ations  as  accurate. 

B.   Research  Studies 

The  DEIS  should  also  d 
if  the  intensive  management  pra 
vigorously  applied  and  if  the  c 
are  actually  being  met.  Certai 
shadow  upon  the  reliability  of 


scuss  the  research  used  to  determine 
ttices  are  acutally  consistently  and 
lins  predicted  for  these  practices 
i  facts  in  the  DEIS  tend  to  cast  a 
:he  projected  gains  from  these  prac- 


ices.  An  example  is  the  admission  that  th. 
,400  acres  that  are  non-stocked  or  be: 
evels  of  seedlings  per  acre.  This  amoi 
he  land  consisting  of  stands  less  than 
e  therefore  know  that  reforestation  is 
enetics,  thinning  and  all  other  intens: 
f  an  intensive  management  practice  is  i 
s  with  the  restocking,  are  these  actua 
o  adjust  the  computations  of  theoretic, 
f  not,  this  could  result  in  drastic  cu 


backlog  of  roughly 
ow  the  minimal  acceptable 
nts  to  roughly  1/8  of  all 
7  years  old.   DEIS  p.  1-13. 
behind  schedule.   What  about 
ve  management  practices? 
hown  to  be  behind  schedule, 

observations  then  reapplied 
1  gains  from  these  practices? 
s  in  predicted  future 


The  O&C  Lands  Act  mandates  that  the  BLM,  among  other  things, 
manage  the  lands  as  a  permanent  source  of  timber  supply  to  constibute 
to  the  economic  stability  of  the  surrounding  communities.   Accord- 
ing to  Oregon  State  University  research,  total  timber  harvest  levels 
in  Coos  and  Curry  Counties  are  expected  to  decrease  by  as  much  as 
35%  by  the  year  2000.   DEIS  p.  2-35.   If  the  predictions  for  the 
Allowable  Cut  Effect  are  not  met,  if  each  management  practice  is  not 
fully  implemented,  the  communities  face  even  more  serious  economic 
dislocations  in  the  future.  Beater,  John  H.,  K.  Norman  Johnson  and 
H.  Lynn  Scheusman.  1976.   Reserach  Bull.  #19.,  Forest  Research  Lab, 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Ore. 


;t  two  of  the 
sual  Wildlife 


Alt 


3, 


also  provides  for  maximum  v 
Because  of  this,  the  effect 
on  the  annual  timber  harves 
wildlife  and  visual  manager- 
annual  timber  harvest  figur 


the  DEIS  should  be 


ion  to  wildlife  habitat  protection 

resources  protection.   DEIS,  p. 1-6. 
wildlife  habitat  protection  alone 
not  be  judged.   It  seems  that  the 
2heme  are  combined  to  so  lower  the 
effectively  preclude  either  manageme 
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we  strongly  suggest  that  a  separate  alternativ 
be  considered  which  concentrates  solely  on  wildlife  protection  and 
excludes  the  consideration  of  visual  corridors  -  except  insofar  as 
they  contribute  to  wildlife 


providing  for  the 
provide  for  a  highe 
resent  no-herbicide 


A.   Claims  of  Drastically  Cut  Harvest  Are  Wrong 

Some  of  the  literature  we  have  seen  circulated  by  indivi- 
duals opposed  to  the  ecosystem  wildlife  management  approach  claims 
that  the  proposed  action  by  the  BLM  will  drastically  cut  the  annual 
timber  harvest  levels  and  result  in  serious  unemployment.   South 
Coast  Resource  Coalition  Fact  File.   This  literature  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  average  annual  timber  harvest  for  the  last  5  years  in 
the  BLM  South  Coast-Curry  Sustained  Yield  Unit  has  been  219. b  millic 
board  feet  per  year.   Table  2-16,  p.  2-34.   Under  the  proposed  actic 
the  annual  timber  harvest  will  be  218  million  board  feet.   This 
actual  reduction  in  timber  harvest  is  far  less  than  that  claimed  by 
literature  we  have  seen.   A  reduction  of  a  fraction  of  1%  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  drastic  reduction. 
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Two  Final  Points 
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Lde  Gi 


Another  clairt 
to  the  ecosyst 
result  of  pressure  frc 
however,  is  seriously 
South  Coast  residents. 


presented  by  the  literature  from  groups 
a  approach  is  the  proposed  action  is  the 

outside  special  interest  groups.   This  c 
idercut  by  the  results  of  a  1979  survey  c 

This  survey  shows  the  feelings  of  those 
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residents  who  will  be  the  mo: 
refutes  those  claims  that  the 
dents  were  not  considered  in  the  pi 


ffected  by  the  BLM's  actions  and 

hes  and  desires  of  South  Coast  re 

for  this  10  year  timber 


sale  pla 

their  des 

public  la 

public  lands.   Table  2-22,  d 

ity  of  South  Coast  residents 

taken  now  by  the  BLtl  to  insure  proper 

If  we  wait  any  longer  there  will  be  no  old-growth  lef 

insure  the  continued  existence  of  old  growth-dependent  speci 

the  continued  vitality  of  the  forest  wildlife  community. 


When  surveyed,  85%  of  the  South  Coast  residents  expressed 
e  to  have  no  further  degradation  of  wildlife  habitat  in 

1  did  not  want  hunting  and  fishing  to  decrease  on 
-  -s  by  the  large  major- 
proper  steps  are  not 
habitat  diversity. 

and 


Lted, 


Glen  Thompson 

Legal  Intern 

Pacific  Northwest  Resources  Clini 

Law  Center 

University  of  Oregon 

Eugene,  OR   97403 
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been  changed, 
been  changed. 


Df  the  corridor  system  has 


The  cumulative  impacts  have  been  added  to  the  Conclusions  section  of 
Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Animals.  Addressing  the  entire  Spotted  Owl 
Management  Plan  of  the  Oregon  Endangered  Species  Task  Force  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  document.   Also  see  response  to  comment  94-3. 
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See  response  to  comment  38-18  , 
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See  revised  Appendix  A,  discuss 
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If  intensive  management  practi 

If  intensive  management  practice 

s  are  determined  to  be 

significantly 

behind  schedule,  the  allowable 

cut  may  be  recalculated 

at  any  time. 

In  addition,  the  entire  timber  management  program  is  re 

evaluated  and 

the  harvest  level  recalculated 

very  10  years.   Also  s 

e  response  to 

comment  38-26  and  58-3. 

The  alternative  requested  fits 

within  the  range  of 

alternatives 

addressed,   and   therefore  coul 

d  be  selected  for  de 

cision.    See 

sual  reaource 

protection  component  of  Altern 

ative  3  would  permit 

an  additional 

annual  timber  harvest  of  approxi 

mately  23  MM  bd.  ft. 

See  Common  Issue  No.   2.    Alt 

ernatives  calling  for 

increases  in 

funding  levels  are  considered  to 

be  selectable. 

16   October   1980 


Ms.    William  G.    Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director    (911.1) 
Bureau  of   Land  Management 
P.O.    Box   2965 
Portland,    OTegon  97208 

Dear  Mr.   Leavell: 

Southern  Oregon  Oitizens   Against   Toxic   Sprays   appreciate   the   oppor- 
tunity  to   review  and  oomment   on   the  Draft   Environmental  Impact   State- 
ment  for   timber  management   in  the   South   Coast   and  Ourry   Sustained 
Yield  Units.      We  believe  this  EIS  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
ELM   series   in  both   content   and  format.      It   contains  more  pertinent 
explanations,   range   of   scientific   opinion,   and  disclosure    than  any 
similar  document   we  have   seen.      Repetition  le  minimized,    enhancing 
readability   and   conserving   paper.      The   idea  of   incorporating   the 
Draft  Into   the  FES  by   reference  is  also  commendable. 

One    section  which   we   feel   should  be  more   comprehensive  is   the  Index. 
'7e  believe  it  should  include  all   the  topics  listed  in  toe  Table  of 
Contents,   plus  others;   "burning",   "compaction",   and  "fertilization" 
are   a   few  important    subjects   that   are   omitted.      He  also   think   that 
segments   of   the   Statement   pertaining  to   the   same   toplo   should  be 
cross-ref erenced.      Within   our  comments  we  will   oite   some   speciflo 
examples. 

The  major  problem  we   find  in  the  DEIS  is   that   the  Proposed  Aotion 
and   the  Alternatives   formulated  do  not   oresent  a  reasonable  basis 
for   choice  of   ootlons;   also,    there  are   some  implicit  underlying 
assumptions  that  are  not   discussed  or  explained.      This  document 
makee   it   clear   that   if  oresent    trends   are  pursued   (and  all   the   al- 
ternatives lead  in  that  direction),    the  supposed  short-term  economic 
advantages  gained   today   will   confer   "unavoidable  and   irreversible" 
lmoacts   on  future  generations  with   whom  we   share   rights  to  our  re- 
sources.     Many   of   these  impacts   could  be  avoided,   but   not   with   any 
of   the  alternatives   offered  in  the  DEIS. 

Council   on  Environmental   Quality   regulations   stress   that   alternatives 
are   the  heart   of    the   process   (1502.14);    they   must   be   reasonable   and 
provide  opportunity  for  choice.      The  NEPA  process  is  intended  to 
permit   decisions  based  on  understanding   of   environmental   consequences, 
and  actions    that  protect,    restore,   and  enhance   the   environment;   it   is 
not    suoposed   to   simply  generate  paperwork  or   to   justify   a  pre-deter- 
mined  plan.      Although    thie   DEIS   furnishes  a  basis   for  adequate   analy- 
sis,   the   limitations   and  unidirectional   aspect   of   the   alternatives 
offer     no  real   scope   for  choice;   it  is  essential   to  include  some  en- 
tirely different  ones. 

Our   comments  will   first   consider   the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 
snd   then  address  other   information  and  ideas   that   we  feel   should   re- 
ceive  attention  under   the   subjeote   oovered  in   the   EIS;   we   will   also 
discuss   certain  points  in   the  DEIS   text  which   we   feel   should  be   clar- 
ified or  with  which  we  disagree. 
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PROPOSED  ACTION  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

The  Proposed  Action  and  all  alternatives  would  accomplish  timber 
harvest  predominantly  by  clearcuttlng,  with  some  single  tree  selec- 
tion for  mortality  salvage,  (p.  xiil)   Since  a  great  number  of  Im- 
pacts which  are  considered  unavoidable  and  virtually  irreparable 
result  from  clearcuttlng,  it  is  inexplicable  that  there  is  no  al- 
ternative offering  partial  cutting  methods  other  than  for  mortality 
salvage.   Appendix  A  Indicates  that  one  reason  might  be  for  conven- 
ience of  computer  modeling.   We  could  find  no  discussion  In  the  DEIS 
to  justify  or  explain  the  total  focus  on  clearcuttlng. 

All  of  the  aotions  considered  involve  rapid  liquidation  of  old  growth. 
In  the  Conclusions  on  page  3-34,  it  is  stated  that  the  existing  old 
growth  is  expected  to  decline  by  en  estimated  50  percent  after  the 
first  decade  under  the  proposed  action  and  would  not  vary  signifi- 
cantly regardless  of  the  alternative  selected;  it  is  acknowledged 
that  there  would  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wildlife  dependent 
on  this  habitat.   Reductions  in  early  successlonal  stage  vegetation 
would  also  be  common  to  all  the  actions  considered,  and  this  would 
adversely  Impact  wildlife  dependent  on  these  habitats.   For  all  act- 
ions, reduotlon  of  habitat  diversity  would  be  significant  and  ex- 
tremely adverse  were  the  action  to  continue.   (p.  3-25) 

"...BLM  has  agreed  to  protect  a  minimum  of  16  pairs  of  (spotted)  owls 
in  the  SYUs. "  (p.  3-33)   "Alternative  1  and  8  make  no  provision  to 
support  any  owls.  (p.  xvl)  It  Is  not  explained  how  the  agreement 
would  be  rescinded,  which  is  presumably  the  only  way  these  alterna- 
tives could  be  considered  feasible. 

Another  feature  common  to     the  actions  considered  is  increased 
broadcast  burning  with  attendant  significant  increase  in  particulates. 
All  choices  aoparently  also  include  the  same  mix  of  yarding  systems. 
The  exception  is  Alternative  8  which  is  a  continuation  of  present 
management.   We  question  thi =  alternative's  designation  as  "No  Aot- 
ion" and  using  it  as  a  baseline  for  comparison  of  impacts,  (p.  3-1) 
It  seems  there  should  be  an  alternative  that  actually  represents  "No 
Action"  (no  vegetation  management,  other  than  harvest). 


In  comparing  impacts,  i 
are  wildlife  habitat  an< 
that  watershed  orotectl< 
if?  not  a  "renewable  re=' 


is  stated,  "The  two  areas  of  major  Impact 
economic  conditions",  (p.  1-20)   ""e  believe 
i   le  of  at  least  comparable  importance.   Soil 
iree"  within  the  time  frames  considered  in 


the  EIS,  even  the  400  year  projections;  water  quality  and  forest 
growth  are  dependent  on  the  stability  and  oroductlvity  of  the  soil. 

Integrated  Pest  Management  la  a  currently  advocated  management  strat- 
egy,  "e  could  not  find  it  mentioned  or  implied  in  the  DEIS.   Only 
vegetation  "pest"  problems  are  considered,  with  fairly  stendard  ap- 
proaches planned;  we  did  not  notice  anv  coverage  of  disease  or  insect 
oest  lnfestatione.   Douglee  fir  stands  are  often  susceptible  to  lami- 
nated root  rot;  does  it  occur  in  the  SYUsT  If  so,  what  measures  are 
taken  to  control  ltT   All  actions  considered  aim  at  stand  conversion 
end  elimination  of  hardwoods;  it  is  known  that  red  alder  is  resistant 
to  Phellinus  *eiril,  that  it  fixes  nitrogen,  is  fire-resistant,  and 
is  marketable.   An  alternative  that  incorporates  IPM  rould  consider 
management  of  alder  to  aid  the  conifer  orop  trees  and  the  environment. 
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All   actions   considered  apparently   include   commercial   fertilization. 
Page   1-30   etates   that   the  average   application  is   expected    to  be   300 
lbs. /A  beginning   when   the   stand  is  ore-coraiercially    thinned  and   at 
10-year  intervale   thereafter  until   10  years  before  final  harvest,   but 
we   oould  not  find  figures   for   total   amounts   to  be  used.      These   fi- 
gures are  needed   so   they   can  be   compared   with    the   approximate   lose 
by  broadcast  burning    (page   3-13   shows   98   tone)    and   losses   from  re- 
moval of   Lobaria   oregana   and  nitrogen-firing  plants,      We  have  heard 
that   commercial   fertilization  is   already  prohibitively   exoenslve  and 
that   costs  will  be   escalating   further.      We  believe   there   are  feasible 
alternatives   that   should  be   examined  In   the  EIS. 

Although    the  public   was  asked  to   identify   alternatives  during   a 
scoping  meeting   in  Coos  Bay,    the  BLM  has   final   responsibility   for 
formulating  a  reasonable   range   of   alternatives   to   insure    that   CEQ 
criteria  are  met.      The  major  practices   included  in  all   or  moet   of 
the  alternatives  ooneidered  work   against   natural  processes  and  often 
necessitate   additional   expensive   practices.      Rationale   for   this  must 
be  given. 

There  is   no  alternative  whloh   features   increased  utilization  of    "com- 
peting"  vegetation  and   logging  debris.      Technology   is   available   for 
use   of  all   this   material   and  demand  for  it   is   rapidly   accelerating. 
It   ie  a   source   of   additional   revenue,    employment,    fuel,    extender   for 
softwood   timber,   and  a  real   alternative   to  broadcast  burning   and 
spraying.      The   EPA  advised   the  U.S.    Forest   Service   that   they   needed 
to   consider   suoh   an   option  in   their  Vegetation  Management   EIS;    it  is 
even  more   neoessary   for   this  Timber  Management   EIS.      The   subject   ie 
dieouesed  more  specifically   in  the  next   section,   followed  by   other 
comments   on  EIS   topics. 

INCREASED  UTILIZATION 

The  BLM  should  be  able   to  have  site  preparation  work  largely  done 
through   fuelwood  permits    (even  permits   for   standing  green  material 
are  in  demand  here  in  Josephine  County),   trade  contracts   (trading 
the  material  on  the  unit  for  site  preparation  done  to  specifications), 
or  other  cost-beneficial  oontracts.      In  oertain  areas  it  might  be 
most  practioal  to  contract   slash   removal   to  a  more  accessible  are8 
to  save  fuel  in  retrieval,   and  charge  more  for  wood  permits.      Orville 
Camp,   a  Josephine  County   small   woodlands   owner,   markets   everything 
down  to  3   inches  and   spreads   the   smaller  material   (the  more  nutrient- 
rich   tips)    on   the  forest  floor.      He  neither  burns   nor  uses  herbicides 
because  he  has   found   those  practices   are  not   necessary   with   good 
management. 

We  could  find  no  Information  in   the  DEIS  about   ^°Wj&<&J>M%e01  an- 
ticipated hardwood   sales   although   it   is   stated   thatW£»?   the' commer- 
cial  timber   (5$  of    the   eawtimber)    in   the   SYUs   (p.  3-11)    and  Appendix 
D2-2  mentions   "merchantable   tanoak".      Page   3-29  reveals   that    the  hard- 
wood  stands  whioh   would  be   removed  in   stand  conversion   efforts   are 
mostly   alder.      It  was   recently  reported  that  Oeorgia-Paciflc  Corp. 
is  using  helicopters   to  log  alder. 

Appendix  I    to   these   comments   (Age   of   wood/ Extending   the  Timber  Re- 
source)   describes  methods   of  using   small   diameter  hardwoods   and   other 
"unwanted"   material   for   structural   flakeboard,   hardwood  construction 
lumber,   and  pulp  and  paper. 
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Mills  in  Oregon  are  already  generating  their  own  electricity  from  mill 
wastes  end  some  are  even  producing  surplus  which  could  supplement  pub- 
lic power  sources.   Oregon's  woodex  pellet  industry  is  expanding.   Ap- 
pendices II  and  III  document  the  feasibility  of  woodchip  energy  systems. 
All  these  opportunities  for  expanding  our  materials  and  energy  resouces 
and  diversifying  forest  product  industries  create  employment  that  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  jobs  being  continually  lost  through  "in- 
creasing productivity"  (automation)  in  the  lumber  industry.   The  BD4 
should  be  in  the  forefront  promoting  these  positive  changes,  rather 
than  foot-dragging  and  saying  "The  present  heavy  demand  for  wood  chips 
...  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  for  the  entire  decade"  (p.  3-3). 

The  negative  economic  impacts  attributed  to  Alternative  3  (because  of 
lower  harvest  level)  do  not  consider  these  opportunities.  (We  are  not 
favoring  Alternative  3;  we  did  not  find  any  alternative  we  could  sup- 
port).  With  higher  stumpage  pricee,  0  &   C  payments  to  counties  may  not 
be  reduced  even  with  lower  harvest  levels. 

We  feel  that  the  demand  for  fuller  utilization  of  forest  material  is  so 
urgent,  that  instead  of  having  a  "problem"  disooelng  of  logging  debris 
and  non-crop  "unwanted"  vegetation,  it  is  now  necessary  to  develop  ool- 
icy  for  retention  of  optimum  amounts  of  debris  and  vegetation  in  the 
forest  to  replenish  and  protect  the  soil  and  orovide  favorable  mioro- 
site  for  new  seedlings.   Research  on  this  crucial  subject  is  only  now 
being  seriously  undertaken.   It  is  long  overdue. 

BURNING 

Although    some  burning   is  probably   necessary   for   disease  and  peet   in- 
festations, we  feel   that  the  proposed  acreages  in  all  the  actions  con- 
sidered in   the  DEIS  are   excessive  and  not   even  feasible   under   State   of 
Oregon  restrictions.      According   to   Table   3-2,    there  is   to  be  apprecia- 
bly more  burning  in  the   coming  decade   than   there  was   from   1970-1980. 
State  Information   on  burning   permits   issued  for   1978   covered   "only  half 
the  amount   requested   to  be  burned  by    forest   landowners"   and   "It   was  a 
favorable  year   for  burning".      What   percentage   of   the   SYU's  planned 
burning  in  1979  was   completed?     When  burning   was   not   allowed,   were 
other   site   preparation  methods  used  or  was  planting   delayed?     We   surely 
do  not  need  further  additions  to  the  backlog.      Is  it   realistic   to  ex- 
pect   to  accomplish   such   a  large   increase  in  burning? 

Regarding   "IMPACTS  ON  AIR  QUALITY"    (pages   3-2   and   3-3),   #1    in   the   list 
which   begins   this   section  is   included  in  #2.      We   do  not   think   that  #5 
is   a   valid  assumption;   how  could   emissions   from   slash   burning  be  uni- 
formly  distributed  over   the   SCCSYUs?     #G    states   that  about   33   percent 
of   the   total   slash   accumulation  would  actually  burn;    is   this   an  amount 
that   the  BLM  would  intend   to  burn  or  a  percentage   that  would  be   ex- 
pected to  be  approved  by    the  State?     Are   fire   escapee   from  planned 
burning   calculated  and   is   this   kind  of   loss   figured  into   the   Allowable 
Cut?   Oregon  statistics   show   that   logging-caused  fires   numbered  104   that 
year,   burning   3353  acres    (slash   burning   may  have  been    responsible   for 
nearly  half   this   acreage).      The  value   of   commercial   timber   end  other 
resources  lost,   as  well  as  the  cost  of  fire  control  should  be  considered 
in  analyses  of  burning  operations.     Hasn't  gellied  gasoline   (Napalm) 
been  used  routinely  in  slash  burning?     will  this  now  be  aerially  ap- 
plied  (while   there  are  admittedly   some   "kinks"    in  the  system)? 


Under   "Site  Preparation"    on  page  3-8,   Morris    (1970)    ie  cited  as   re- 
porting  that  lees   than  0.1  percent   of  a  slash  burn  site  received  a 
severe  burn.      The  location,   area,   and  extent  of   the  burn  are  not  de- 
scribed, but  the  same  reference  is  given  at  the  bottom  of   the  page, 
where  It  is   stated  the  studies  were  in  southwestern  Oregon  and  a  re- 
ference on  page   3-16   speolfies  a  coastal   strip.      However,   we   still 
oannot  determine  if  this  was  one  particular  burn  or  an  average  ob- 
tained from  a  number  of  burns;  we  do  not  know  what   type  of  soils  were 
involved  and  whether   the   Information  has   applioabill ty   to   the   soils 
and  other  conditions  present  in  the  SYUs.      Based  on  the  Morris  study, 
expeoted  erosional  effectB  of   slash  burning  for  the  proposed  action 
and  alternatives  are  shown  in  Table  3-4;   it  is  stated  that   these  ef- 
feots  are  assumed  to  be  a  worst  case  situation.      If   there  have  been 
studies  and  experience,   why  can't  realistic  figures  be  used  Instead 
of  "worst  case"? 

SOIL  IMPACTS 

The  Soils  seotions  of  the  DEIS  are  extremely  informative.  According 
to  Table  3-3,  there  are  too  many  "severe"  problems  in  the  major  rivers 
of  the  SYUs  to  be  using  "present  situation"  as  baseline.  Even  though 
the  aotlone  considered  will  show  improvement  from  this  situation,  the 
problems  may  still  remain  severe  enough  to  warrant  more  Intensive  soil 
protection. 

The  soil  is  one  of  the  most  Important  resources  we  have.  It  is  es- 
sential to  forest  sustainability,  and  its  protection  and  conservation 
ie  one  of  the  greatest   responsibility  of  land  management  agencies. 

At   the  bottom  of  page   3-11,   it  is   stated,    "An  important   characteristic 
of   foreBt   soils   of   the   SCCSYUs  is   that  virtually   all  precipitation   en- 
ters  the  soil;   overland  flow  rarely  occurs".      This  sentence   should 
specify   "undisturbed"    forest    soils.      Although    the  next   sentence  de- 
scribes  compaction,   removal   of  ground  oover  and  burning   can  also   al- 
ter the  infiltration  caoabillty  of   soil. 

The   section   "Si  te  Preparation"   begins,    "Slash   burning   would  alter    the 
physical,   chemical  and  microbiological   properties   of   the   soil",    then 
eroBlon  potential   is  briefly    covered;    two   sentences   on  page   3-10   die- 
ouss  microbiological   effects,    closing   with   "Sterilization  of   the   soil 
by  heat   would  be   temporary"    and   "Increased   availability   of   plant   nu- 
trients  (phosphorus,   potassium,    oaloium  and  magnesium)    generally   fol- 
low a  burn".      On  page   3-13  it  is   stated   that  after   olearcuttlng   and/or 
slash   burning,   phosphorus  is   taken  up  and  held  by   sediment   and  ie    then 
transported   in  runoff   to   streams.      Other    references   indicate   that   the 
"available"   minerals   in  ash   may  be   quickly   leached  or   transported   off- 
site.      This  matter   should  be  more   thoroughly   dieouseed;   it   is   one 
place   where   cross-referencing   is  necessary.      Loss   of  humus   by  burning 
8nd   the  importance   of   humus   ehouM    also  be  covered,    a?   well   as  mycor- 
rhizal   fungi   dlepereal   by   email   rodents    (which    depend   on  early    suo- 
ceeeional  forage   which    is   "controlled"   under    the   programs   ooneidered). 
A  document    like   this   should  at   least   referenoe   the   research   of  Dr. 
Trappe  on  thie  eubjeot. 

On  page   3-7   we   read   that   soile  may   remain   compacted   for  more   than  55 
yeare.      On  page  3-16  it  ie  claimed,   "Actual  loaees  in  future  vegetatlv* 
growth   are  not   quantifiable  and  are  not   expeoted   to  be   elgnlficant 
I    in   terms   of   overall  vegetative  production  on  the   SYUs".      In  contraet, 
93-19  I    the  jaok son-Klamath   SYU   EI3   (3.3.2.1)    states,    "Soil   compaction  has 
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been   shown   to   reduce   timber  growth    14.8   percent";    the  reference   is 
Froehlich,  Henry  A.,    1978,    The   Effeot   of    soil   Compaction  by   Logging 
on  Forest  Productivity,   Final  Report    to  USDI ,   BLM,    Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity,  Corvallis.      (underlining   ours)      we   suggest   that   the   SCCSYU 
EIS  use   this   information.      Allowable   cut   credits   are   taken  for   prac- 
tices  for   which   there   are  no  verifiable   field  data   (experienced  use), 
but   documented   losses   from  impacts   such   as    soil   compaction  are  ap- 
parently  not  factored  in.     A  14.8  percent  reduction  in  timber  growth 
seems   significant. 

The  "severe"  classification  for  compaction  (Appendix  D2-4)  "means 
soil  properties  are  so  unfavorable  that  use  at  any  time  could  create 
soil  conditions  very  difficult  to  correot".  (And  correction  would 
involve  extra  expense)  These  types  of  soils  do  occur  in  the  5  Year 
Sample  Timber  Sale  Plan.  Do  these  units  have  high-intensity  classi- 
fication? Page  3-7  etates  that  some  of  them  are  very  productive  and 
amenable   to  intensive  management,   but    this  needs   explanation. 

Description  of   "severe"    rating   for   "Erosion   Susceptibility"    includes 
"Potential   erosion   will    cause   a   reduction  in  productivity   to  prac- 
tically  zero"    (Appendix  D3-3) ,    and   this  does  not   even   consider   the 
effects  below   the  units.      "Severe  Regeneration  Hazard"   means   that 
suocess   is   expected   on  less   than   30  percent   of   the  plantations   (D3-4). 
Page  3-10   tells  us   that  on  sites  containing  fragile  or  unstable 
soils,    "landslide  activity  may   be   expeoted   to  increase   30   times   over 
undisturbed  forests...".      These  soils  are  included  in  the  Timber 
Sale  Plan  and  20  percent   of   the   projected  road  construction,    in- 
cluding  7   stream  crossings  are  planned  on   these   soil    types.      21 
unite  contain  501  soils  which  have  frequent  road  failures,    (p.    3-7) 
We   realize   that  all  actions   will  be   examined   in   site-specific  En- 
vironmental  Assessments,   but  we  do  not  understand  how   these  lands 
are  classed  as  high-intensity.      We  believe   that  practices  on  these 
soils   should  be  eeriouely  reconsidered  in  the  EIS  and  that  alterna- 
tivesftfbntain   choices   regarding   their  use.      The   examples   cited  above 
ere  another   instance   demonstrating   a   need  for  oross-ref erencing. 

I  The  projections  in  Table  3-4  and  the  first  eentenoe  in  the  Conclusion 
on  page  3-10  should  be  related  to  true  baseline  (natural  equilibrium) 
in   order   that   real   impact    is   peroeived. 

WATER  QUALITY  AND   FISHERIES 

93-22  I   We   thought   that   riparian   zone  protection  was  BLM   policy.      It    seems   to 
be  used  as   a   "tradeoff"    in  Appendix  A   tables   (A-3)    on  conflict   reso- 
Although    ecologic  values  are   mentioned  in   the   final   column 
other  Multiple  Use  I?sues,    that  column  in  the   table   on  Stream 
iffers  focuses  on  economio  values. 

On  page   3-31,    the   seotions   "Timber  Harvest"    and  "Yarding"    should  be 
oombined,   or   some  sentences  should  be  reworded.     It  is   specious  to 
olalm   that   cutting   per   se   would  have   only   a    United  impact   on   streams; 
harvest   cutting  ie   not   done  without   removal,   which   usually   involvee 
some  kind   of  yarding,   which   does   contribute   to   stream  sedimentation. 
Under   "Harvest   System"    (page   3-11),    the   section  begins,    "Clearcut 
areas   disturbed  by   yarding   increase   sediments   160   percent    (Megehan 
1972)".      we   are   interested  In  how   this   figure   was   derived,    einoe   the 
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In  the  DEIS,  stream  sedimentation 
construction.  Records  kept  on  thi 
since  the  early  1950' a  Indicate  tt 
as  much  landslide  erosion  as  roadi 
stated  that  there  may  be  a  switch 
cute:    "Roads  have   been   blamed  In  1 


is   largely   attributed   to   road 
H.J.    Andrews   Experimental   Forest 
at   clearouts  have  generated  nearly 

taologlst   Fred   Swaneon  of   03U 
in   Importance   from  roads   to   clear- 
he   past,   and  many   problems  have 


been  corrected.      Meanwhile   logging   Is   getting   into  more  unstable 
ground.      In  carts  of   the  Coast  Range  over  the  last  ten  years,    the 
frequency   of   slides   from   roads  has   declined.      More   than  75  peroent 
of   the   slides   which   occurred  during   big   storms  In  1975  and   1977   were 
111   clearcuts. "    (from  Forestry  Research     /est,   May   1979,   USDA,    F3) 

An  uodate  on  an  Alsea  watershed  study  (R.L.  Besohta,  Long-term  pat- 
terns of  sediment  production  following  road  construction  and  logging 
In  the  Oregon  Coast  Range,  1978)  reports  that  although  mass  soil 
erosion  from  roads  was  the  principal  erosion  process  In  a  254  patch- 
cut  -etershed,  surface  erosion  in  the  slash-burned  clearcut  was  the 
oriraary   cause   of  Increased   sediment   yields. 


The  Information  on  the  inoreases  in  nutrient  levels  in  etreams  fol- 
lowing clearcutting  and  slash  burning  discloses  that  dissolved  oxy- 
gen content  Is  lowered,  but  does  not  address  the  Impact  of  this  and 
other  chemical  changes  in  the  water  on  aquatic  life.  On  page  3-13, 
it  is  stated  that  fertilization  is  not  expected  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  water  quality  but  this  ia  not  supported;  the  DEIS 
does  not  even  consider  spills  (didn't  one  occur  recently  in  the  Med- 
ford  District?). 

Although    the  DEIS  does  not   expect   impacts   on  water,    fish,   invertebrates, 
8nd  aquatic   vegetation   to  be        significant   from  actions   other   than   soil 
erosion,   and   these  impacts  are   considered  unquantifiable    (pages   3-14 
admitted   that  more   study   is  needed.      Is   any 
that  mentioned  in  the  next   section? 
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.YILDLIFE 

Page  1-14  reports   that   studies  are   to  be  established  in   representative 
riparian  zones   to   determine   changes   in   the  habitat   conditions  and  popu- 
lations  of  fish   and  wildlife  resulting  from  implementation  of   any   alter- 
native; have  these  studies  been  commenced,   and  if   so,   when  did   they  be- 
gin?      -hat   are   the   dates   of  Executive   Orders   11514  and  11990   and   the 
requirement   in  BU!  Manual   6740? 

"Extremely   adverse"    impact   on  wildlife  from  all   actions   considered  is 
admitted,    even   for   those   which  make   special   corridor  provisions  and 
if ford   protection   for   spotted  owls.      Under   "COMPARISON  OF  IMPACTS" 
(page  1-30),    the  fourth  paxagraoh   states  that  Alternative  1,   although 
the  most   detrimental    to  wildlife,   would  be   the  most  beneficial    to  the 
economic   situation;    this   should  be  qualified   as   the   "short-term 
economic   situation".      '.Vlldlife   is  an  integral  part    of  the  forest   eco- 
system,  and   in   the   final   analysis,    the   economy  is   dependent   on  a  via- 
ble and  sustainable   forest.     Is   the  3U1  willing   to  assume   that   the 
forest   will   not   suffer   from   the   "unavoidable"    decimation   of   wildlife? 
Failure   to   even  formulate  an  alternative   that   would  mitigate   the   ex- 
tremely  adverse  impact   on  wildlife   indicates   that   ecologic  values  are 


93-231    not   properly   considered  in   this  DEIS.      How  do   the    nidllfe   people   on 
the  Interdisciplinary   Team   feel   about   this? 

re   appreciate    that   the   DEIS  does   not  harbor   illusions  about   "snag   re- 
*    crultment".      However,  the   role   of   cavity   nestere   and  lnsectlvores 
(which   would  be  drastically   reduced   in  populations)    le  not  discussed 
at    all.      The   EI3   should  consider    that    Insecticide   programs  might  be 
necessitated  by   losaes   of   natural   predators. 

Apparently  no  mitigation  is  considered  for  the  elimination  of  hardwood 
habitat  and  forage.  The  DEIS  states,  "Theae  areas  would  be  similar  to 
clearcuts,  but  would  be  unregulated  by  the  MFP  recommendations  on  time 
and  size  restraints"  (page  3-29).  Since  the  40  acre  clearcut  recommen- 
dation is  planned  to  be  exceeded  56  times  in  areas  where  it  does  apply 
(page  3-24)  (would  1 t  be  a  "mitigation  measure"  to  abide  by  these  re- 
commendations?), it  seeme  essential  that  an  alternative  lnolude  the 
option  of   smaller  cutting   unite   and/or  partial   cutting   technlquee. 
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EVEN-ACED  MANAGEMENT 

The   DEIS   offers  no   justification  for   even-aged  management,   end   none   of 
the   alternatives   Include  any   other   type.      It   le   implied   that   it   is  es- 
sential  to  have   only   conifer   "crops".      Page   3-35   states,    "The   ellmlne- 
tlon   of  hardwoods   would  be  permanent. . . ".      Pages   1-16  and   1-13    state 
that  harvested  area?   would  be  dented   with    "commercial   coniferous   spe- 
cies"   from   seed  collected   on   sites   and  at   elevations   similar   to   the 
project   area.      There   i  s  no  Information  about   whether   the   Bpeclee 
planted   will  actually   be   the   sajne  as   those  harvested,    or  whether   the 
trend   will  be   toward   replacing   Testern  Hemlock   with   Douglae-Flr,    or 
whether   there  will  be  mixed  plantings.     Under   "Planting"    (page  3-13), 
there  is   no  mention   of   any    species   except  Douglas-fir.      Also,    signi- 
ficant  work  with   containerized  seedlings  hae  been  done   in   the   Coos 
Bay   District,    but   there  is   no  discussion  of    this   in   the  Planting   sec- 
tion or   any   other   place   that  we   could   find. 

As  mentioned  in   the   previous   section,    56  units   in   the   Sample  5  Year 
Timber   Sale  Plan   exceed  the  MFP    size   recommendation;   103  would  not 
meet   the   special   criterion,    (p.    3-24)      The   lack   of   restraints   on  brush- 
field  and  hardwood  conversion  areas   is  also   cited  above.      On  page   3-46, 
it   is   stated,    "In   some  cases,   clearcutting  would  be   consistent   with 
surrounding  areas   and  would  not   oreate   significant   contrasts".      The 
BLM  considers    that   "contrast"   is    the  undesirable   element   in   "Visual 
Resource",   but   in   these  cases,   it  would  not  be    the   offending   condition. 
Further,    expansion  of   these   areas  would  intensify   adverse   impacts   on 
soil,   water,    and  wildlife   in  a  manner   not   discussed  in   the  DEIS.      Page 
3-24  also   states   that   8   of   the   sales   that  would  not  meet   spacl  al  cri- 
terion have  potential   conflict   with    the   overall   plan  and  would  degrade 
the   quality   of   the   "corridor"   planned  in  some   of   the  alternatives. 
The  primary  place  for   this   Information  would  be  with   the   description 
of   the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives;   it   Is  another  example   of   the 
need  for  cross-referencing. 

I  In   regard   to   the  Allowable  Out,    on  page  1-13,    the   intensive  management 
practices     shown  in  parentheses  under   Alternative  7   do  not   Include  all 
the   practices   for  which   AC  credit   is  given,    so   this   listing   should  be 
I  preceded  by   "such  as"   or   "including".      Are  mortality  salvage  of  dead 
and  dying   timber   or  blowdowns  and/or  hardwood   sales   counted  against    the 
Allowable   Cut? 
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In   the  DEIS's   description   of   plans   for   alteration  of   the  natural 
succession  of   the   plant   community   b,    hardwood  and  brushfield  con- 
version £nd  site  preparation  and  release  practices,   numerous   con- 
flicts exist.     In  light  of  the   expressed  purpose  of  proposed  prac- 
tices  to  eliminate   or     control     "competing"    or   "unwanted"    species, 
the   following   examples  raise  questions  about   the   need  or  efficacy 
of    these   "treatments",   which   are  costly,   both   economically   and  eco- 
logically,     sometimes   these  practices   also   seem   to  create  a  need 
for   other  control  measures,    or  work  at   cross-purpoaee. 

It   is  evidently   an   objective   to   keep  burne  "light"    to  L'.inimize 
dama-e   to   the   soil.      A  description   of   the  Morris   1970    study   on 
oage   3-16   states,    "The   lighter   the  burn   the  greater   percent   the 
cover  of  herbaceous   and  brush    species   within   the  first   two  years 
after  burning"    and   "The  immediate   effect   of   burning   is   blackened 
rround  and   the   removal   of  most  vegetation.     However,   after   the 
first    -rowing   =ea«on  a  more  vigorous  growth   of  grasses,    forbs  and 
shrubs  would  occur". 

—  On  oa-;e   3-32   It   is   stated,    "Planting  of   commercial   tree   species 
would  accelerate   succession  and,    therefore,   retard   runoff   and  pro- 
vide  shade  more  quickly   than  natural   succession".      If   this   is 
true,   why   is   natural   succession   such   a  problem  necessitating 
drastic     nd  expensive   control  measures? 

—  Page  1-18  describes  "Animal  Damage  Control".  It  has  been  observed 
that  vegetation  management  sometimes  creates  or  intensifies  prob- 
lems  of  animal   damage. 

—  Fertilization,    described  as   a  practice  which   increases  ground  cover 
and  adds  more   olant  root  rones,    encourages   "competing"   plants  as 
well  ae  crop  trees. 

—  Herbicide   spraying   is    termed   "selective"   because   certain  chemicals 
differ  in  effectiveness   on   "target    snecies"    are  are   relatively   in- 
effective  on  conifers   with   proper   timing   and  formulation.      However, 
eerlally   applied  herbicides   are  not   truly   selective  in  removing 
certain  plants   that   directly   compete  with   a  planted   seedling  and 
cannot  leave  others  which  are  more  beneficial  than  competing;   some 
of   the  most  useful  plants   (such   as    the   nitrogen-fixers)    are   the 
most   susceptible   to  herbicides,   and   some   of   the  most   "competitive" 
targets  are   relatively   resistant    (such   ae   tanoak). 

USE   OF  HERBICIDES 

ise   of  herbicides  in  £  out  of  9  of   the  actions  considered,   with 
•cloying  manual  brurfx-;,  and   none   offering  mixes   of   these  methods 
does   not   seem   responsive   to   the  Director's  instruction   to  minimize 
chemical  use.      Also,    the  combination  of   burning   snd  herbicides  do  not 
constitute  Integrated   Pest  Management.      These  matters   should  be  oovered 
in   the  EIS. 

Does   the   SCCSYU  have   specific  field  data   to   substantiate   the   statement 
"In   recent   years,  herbicides  have  been  used   effectively   to  inhibit   the 
growth   of   competing   vegetation,    thus   increasing   available   water,   nu- 
trients  and  light   for   suppressed  conifers"    (page   1-18)?     If   so,   it 
should  "oe   summarized  in  the  EI3.      If  not,    the   statement    should  be 
modified. 
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Under    "Plantation  Maintenance   and  Release"    (pages   3-18   and   3-19),    the 
1974  Oratkoweki   and  Lauterback    study   on   the  release  of  1  to  6  ft.    Doug- 
las  fir   is   oited.      The  age   of    the  brush   and  other  conditions   and  re- 
sults  of   this   study   should  be   described.      Was   the   research   area    typi- 
cal  to   the  units   that   will  be   treated  in   the  proposed   spraying    (such 
as  the  age  of   the  brush)? 

On  cage   1-19,    the   statement   "Most   of   the  herbicides  proposed  for  use 
in   the   SCCSYUs   would  be   applied  by  helicopters   equipped  with   positive 
shut-off   soray   systems    to   limit  herbicides   to   the   target  areas"   may 
give   the  impression   that   these   spray   systems  can  control  application. 
Although    timing  is   discussed  In   the   following  paragraph   and   other  fac- 
tors are  mentioned   elsewhere,    this   sentence   should  be  qualified   to  make 
it   clear   that  many   conditions   contribute   to  possible  non-target   appli- 
cation and/ or   drift.      On  page   3-19,    it   is   admitted  that  Impacts   on  non- 
target   vegetation   such   as   agricultural   crops   Immediately  adjacent   to 
spray  units   are  limited   "but  not   eliminated   entirely,   by  buffer   strips 
and  by  application  techniques".      Perhaps   this  could  be   oroes-ref erenced. 

Again  on  page  1-19,   we   are  assured   "Both   equipment   and  operators   are 
frequently   checked  by   field  project   supervisors",   implying   stringent 
control  by    supervision.      While   supervision  is  both   neoeseary   and  un- 
doubtedly helpful   in  minimizing   improper  batching,   loading,   and   spray- 
ing techniques,   it   cannot  eliminate   them.      The  reoords   on   the   Cameron 
and  Anderson   1977    stream  monitoring    study    (during  which   special   effort 
was  made   to   avoid  off-target   application)    provide  a  good  example  of 
common  problems   In   spray   programs.      Why   does   the  BLM  expeot   that  deeign 
elements   such   as  buffer   strips  and  no-wind   spraying   will  prevent  herbi- 
cide drift   or  accidental   direct   spraying   of  water  bodies   (page   3-13)? 
Have  project   designs  and  restrictions   changed  appreciably  in   the   last 
few  years? 

In  an  area  where  "Summer  winds  are  generally  staxly... averaging  17  miles 
oer  hour. ..(and)  Winter  winds  are  generally  steady.  ..averaging  15  miles 
per  hour,  ...and  autumn  and  spring  are  transitional  periods  when  maxi- 
mum speeds  far  exceed  averages"  (page  3-1),  finding  appropriate  condi- 
tions for  aerial  application  of  herbicides  and  fertilizer  (and  perhaps 
other   "tools")    should  be  rather  difficult. 

'e   feel   it   is  important    to  amolify  information  about   "Helicopter  appli- 
cation would  beviccomolished  under   contract   through    the  competitive  bid- 
ding  process'^'we   low  bidder  must  be   awarded  the  oontract   regardless   of 
previous   record,   unless    the   contracting   agency  undertakes  an  extremely 
I  difficult  disaualifi cation  process.      Has   the  BIM   Coos  Bay  District   ever 
|  refused  a  herbicide  application  contract   to  a   low  bidder? 

The   section   "IMPACTS  OF  HERBICIDE?   ON  HUMAN  HEALTH"    is   an  improvement 
over   other  ElSe  we  have   seen,   using  more  current    information  and   a  bet- 
ter  range   of   scientific   opinion.     However,   we  feel   there  ere   some  points 
that   need   attention. 

Re  believe  it  is  conclusory  to  say  that   the  effect  of  contact  with  newly 
sprayed  vegetation  would  be  minimal   (page   3-53);   it  is   recognized  that 
persons   differ  in   susceptibility   to   chemicals. 

In   the   fourth   paragraoh   on   page   3-53,   after   stating   that  the   chemicals 
proposed   for   use   are    "slightly    toxic,   practicslly   nontoxic   or   relatively 
harmless   to  humans" ,    the   last   sentence   cells   them   "nontoxlo".      Please 
check   the  labels. 


we   think   that    the   effects   from  2,4-D   exposure  described  in   the   last 
sentenoe   on  page   3-53  may   have   occured  from   first    exposure  as   well   as 
"a   second  time". 

The   final  paragraph   in   the   section   (page  3-54)    is   technically   correct, 
but   extremely   misleading.      The   EPA's   review  of   3,4-D   revealed  crucial 
data  gape   regarding   carcinogenicity,    reproductive   effects,   neuro- 
toxicity,  and  animal  metabolism;    2,4-D  is  probably    the   most-studied 
herbicide  in  use  and  the  missing   studies  have  been  required  since 
1972.      The  conclusion   "based  on   this   review"    (which   discovered   there 
was   totally   inadequate  information)    there  is  not   now  basis   for  action 
against  the  chemical,   does  not  imply   safety,  but  it  has  been  inter- 
preted as   such;    the   wording  in   the  DEIS  promotes   this   interpretation. 
"Vhen   "the  presently  available    information  on   the  potential  adverse 
health   effeote"*and    "information  from   scientifically   valid   studies"* 
is  missing,    of  course  it   cannot   indicate   anything   about   the  hazard 
of   2,4-D   ("chose  are   the  EPA's  phrases   which   were   omitted  from   the 
paragraph   in   the  DEIS). 

Other  chemicals  proposed  for  use  have  had  less   testing    than  2,4-D. 
The  fact   is   that   no   chemicals  have  yet  been   re-registered  by   the  EPA 
under  current   standards    (information  received  from  the   EPAjOctober 
1980) ;    existing   "registrations"    are  carry-overs   from  previous   regula- 
tory agencieB  which  used  only  acute   toxicity  criteria. 

Ooncern  about  herbicide   use  is   routinely   attributed  to   "Fears   ... 
arising  from  health   ooncerns"    (page  2-40);   page  3-59  states,   "The 
use   of  herbicides   is  controversial  due   to  fears   of  health   damage   on 
the  part   of   some   residents   as   opposed   to   economic  benefits  in   timber 
production".      Making   opposition   to  herbicide  use   appear   to  be   only 
an  emotional  fear  is  a  popular   tactic,  but  an  extremely  unfair  one. 
A  large  part   of   the   concern  about  herbicide  use   focuses   on  both 
short  and  long-term  effects  on  forest  ecosystems,   as  well  as  on 
efficacy,    economic,   and  employment  issues.      This   should  not  be   ig- 
nored.     Also,   attributing   concerns   to   "a  email   part   of   the   community" 
is  gross  underestimation.  ^(p.    2-40) 

The  DEIS  has  not  discussed  or   even  referenced   the   recent   research  by 
Groundwork,   Inc.,   a  forest  workers'    research  group;   their   studies, 
done   on  both  USFS  and  3Lk   units   scheduled   for   spraying,  have   shown 
that   only  approximately   30$  of   these   areas   would   stand   to  benefit 
from  any  kind   of   release    (determined  by   careful  plot    surveys   of 
stocking,   groundcover,  brush-conifer  relationships,  and  other  per- 
tinent  factors).      This  research  is  indicating  new  directions  for 
management  which   fit   in  well  with  IPM  principles.      It   should  be 
seriously   coneidered  in   the  EIS. 

SOCIAL   CONDITIONS 

The   eeotion  "SOCIAL   CONCERNS"    (pages   2-39  and  2-40)    does  not  mention 
some   of   the  most   Important   concerns  held  by    the  publio;    these   include 
the  increasingly   apparent   rapid  liquidation   of   our  high   quality    tim- 
ber (which  will  not  be  replaced  in  kind,   according  to  present  plans), 
its  export  abroad  while   we  talk  about   shortages  here,   the  continued 
waste  of  materials   that   could  ease  demand  for   "new"   wood,    the  ob- 
vious  degradation  of   soil,    water,    and  wildlife   resources,   as  well  as 
the   efficacy,    economic,   and   employment   issues  mentioned  in   the   pre- 
vious  seotion.      Also,    the   capital  and   energy-intensive   nature   of 
currently-favored   timber   management    systems   is  highly   controversial. 


I   Concerns   extend  far   beyond  the    "health,    esthetic   or  recreational 
93-421  interests"    cited  in   the  DEIS  as   conflicting   with    "personal   economic 
|  interests"    (pege   3-59). 

I   On  page   2-37 ,   under   "Public  Finances" , 
"3-43  I  paragraph   should  include   "prices"    (".. 
|   orices..."). 

In  Table   2-11,   while   timber   jobs   are   shown   to   comprise    the  bulk   of 
manufacturing   employment   in  the   4   counties   of   the   SCCSYUs,   non- 
manufacturing   jobs   constitute   3   to  4   times   as  much    employment.      The 
built-in   job   loss   factor   from   the   "increasing   oroductivity"    (automa- 
tion)   of   the   lumber  industry,    combined  with    the  projections   of   in- 
creases in  other   employment    (page   2-35,    last  paragraph),   should  mod- 
ify  some   of    the  pressure    to  inflate   the  Allowable   Cut,    especially 
since  high  harvest   levels  have   such   severe  adverse  impacts  on  other 
resources,   including    economic   ones  like  fisheries. 

In  projecting    job   losses,    the  DEIS  m3>es  no  recognition  of  additional 
jobs   that    -ould  be   created  if   "waste"    vood  utilization  were   implemented. 
Although  firewood  policies  have  been   expanded,   federal  agencies  seem  to 
put  uo  hardwood  and  chip   sales  only  vrhen  pushed  to  do  so.     vie  do  not 
want   to  be  bound  to  "current  practices";  we  want  our  federal  agencies 
to  exercise   foresight  and  creativity.      If   even  a   fraction  of   the   time, 
expense,   and  effort   that  ha     gone   into   experimenting  with  herbicides 
had  been  put  into   developing  utilization  and  resource  protection  sys- 
tems,  we   feel  that  many   of   our   employment,    energy,    and  ecologic  prob- 
I    lems   would   not  exist.       ,e   could  not   find  an   economic  analysis   in   the 
93-441   DEIS  and  have    serious  doubts   that  most  of   the  prooosed   practices   can 

I   be   cost-beneficial.      On  page   3-23,   it  is   stated,    "The   resulting   forest 
(from  proposed  management)    is   not   a  natural   successional   stage,   but   a 
very   simplified  one".      Han's   knowledge  about   forest  relationships   is 
inadequate,   as   scientists   will   admit.      Before  drastically    (and  perhaps 
irreversibly)    altering   systems   which  have   evolved  over  millions   of 
years,    decisionmakers  must  have   reel   choices   in   "alternatives";    the 
alternatives   in  the  DEIS   do  not   allow   choice. 

In   these  comments  we  have   raised  numerous  issues   that  we  believe  need 
to  be  considered  and  incorporated  into  one  or  more  alternatives. 
These  include:      All   species,   all   age  management   with   selective  harvest 
Emphasis   on  utilization  of    slash,   brush,   8nd  hardwoods 

(to  comoensate  for) 
A  lower  softwood  harvest 

Less  activity   on  unstable    and  corapactable   soils 
More  attention   to  MFP   recommendations  and   agreements 
More   thorough   evaluation  of   "competition" 
More   eelective   control   of  vegetation  when   truly   needed 
Minimal  burning    (mainly   for   disease  and   insect   control) 
Adherance   to  principals   of   ipm 

Management  of  natural   sources  of  nitrogen  to  avoid 
commercial  fertilization 
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An  alternative  of  "No  Control  of  Competing  Vegetation  was  addresse 
in  two  previous  BLM  timber  management  EIS's  (Josephine  and  Jackson 
Klamath).  Possible  analysis  of  this  alternative  in  the  Sout 
Coast-Curry  EIS  was  discussed  at  the  November  1979  EIS  scopin 
meeting  in  Coos  Bay.   The  general  public  opinion  at  that  meeting  wa 
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Oregon  which  is  representative  of  the  SCCSYUs. 

The  text  has  1 

changed  to  remove  references  to  "worst  case." 

The  text  in  Chapter  3,  Impacts  on  Water  Resou 

ces,  Harvest  Sys 

has  been  changed. 
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also  both  important,  grow  in  the  moist  humus  and  duff  layers. 
Dispersal  of  mycorrhizal  fungi  spores  by  small  mammals  is  presently 
being  studied  by  BLM  and  U.S.  Forest  Service.  As  more  knowledge 
becomes  available,  forest  practices  will  change. 

93-19  Severity  of  soil  compaction  resulting  from  yarding  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  type  of  yarding  system  used,  soil  type  and  moiature 
content  at  time  of  harvesting  operation  (refer  to  source  cited  in 
text).  The  Jackson-Klamath  FEIS  (3.3.2.1)  refers  to  tractor  logging 
on  35  percent  of  the  acreage  to  be  harvested.  In  the  South 
Coast-Curry  SYUs ,   no  tractor   logging   is  planned  except   in  road 
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CAPE  ARAGO  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

560?  Edgewood  Drive 

North  Bend,  Oregon  974-59 


To:   Oregon  State  Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

From:  Ben  J.  Fawver 

Conservation  Chairman 
Cape  Arago  Audubon  Societ 


October  11,  1980 


Curry  Timber  Management  Environmental  Impact 


93-43   The 


Con 


suggested, 
costs  of  proposed 


See  response  to  Common  Issue  No.  2.  Some  of  the  elemen 
(the  second,  third  and  fifth)  were  already  incorporated 
more  alternatives.  The  sixth,  seventh  and  ninth  element! 
the  range  of  alternatives  and  therefore  could  be  si 
decision. 


1.   We  object  to  the  title  "Timber  Management. "  This  abatement, 
although  inadequately,  doe»  consider  wildlife,  fisheries,, 
and  other  management  areaa  and  concerns. 

12.  While  we  applaud  the  concepts  of  habitat  corridors  and  pro- 
viding for  habitat  diversity,  little  ia  mentioned  with  re- 
gard to  coordination  of  these  concepts  and  the  management 
of  adjacent  privately-owned  land,  as  well  as  the  specific* 
of  coordination  with  other  federal  and  state  agencies. 

5.   Much  is  made  of  economic  impacts  in  relation  to  timber  har- 
vests on  pages  54  to  59.   More  complete  analysis  should  be 
made  of  economic  values  of  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife. 
No  evaluation  is  made  of  recreational  economic  values,  either. 
C  onsiderable  Information  is  available  which  eould  be  ap- 
94-2       plied  to  such  an  analysis.   What  would  be  the  loss  of  Jobs 
in  the  area  if  timber  practices  reduce  wildlife,  fish,  and 
recreation? 

14.   There  are  now  25  pairs  of  Northern  Spotted  Owls  (a  threat- 
ened species  in  Oregon)  in  the  planning  area.   The  plan 
provides  for  only  16  pairs.   This  drastic  reduction,  if  re- 
peated by  other  public  land  management  units,  could  result 
in  endangering  or  even  extinction  of  this  species. 

5.  Old  growth  forest  represents  only  a  tiny  percentage  of  the 
total  land  in  southwestern  Oregon.   Additional  removal  of 
old  growth  most  surely  will  result  in  extinction  of  many 
species  unique  to  it.   It  takes  500  to  600  years  of  suc- 
cession to  replace  such  old  growth. 

6.  Finally,  we  question  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  made  in 

.      the  E.I.S.   The  minimum  harvest  age  proposed  is  fifty  years. 
y4"^  I      Why  has  this  been  reduced  from  the  current  practice  of  eighty 
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94-4  I      years?  Can  we  assume  that  intensive  management  can  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  on  a  fifty-year  cycle'   If  this 
proposal  is  workable,  why  have  many  private  timber  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Georgia  Pacific  Corporation,  abandoned 
thsir  sustained  yield  policies  in  this  area  and  come  to 
rely  upon  federal  and  state  lands  for  a  continuous  supply 
of  timber? 

While  we  recognize  that  the  B.L.M.  is  under  much  pressure  from 
various  interest  groups,  we  feel  that  the  plan  outlined  in  the 
E.I.S.  is  more  supportive  of  the  timber  interests  than  is  just- 
ified.  However,  we  recognize  the  need  for  timber  production. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment. 


No  coord inat 
discussions 
Wildlife,  th 


.S.  Forest  Service, 
e  to  38-6  and  88-31 


94-2  Chapter  3,  Socioeconomic  Impacts,  Long-Term  Impa 
revised  to  provide  additional  information  on  econc 
wildlife,  fish  and  recreation. 


94-3    The  Spotted  Owl  Commi 


Oregon  Endangered  Species  Task  Force 
species  would  remain  a  viable  popu- 


Respectfully, 


Clrvof  North  Bend 


October  17,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

The  City  of  North  Bend  joins  other  southwestern  Oregon  governments 
private  interest  groups  and  labor  associations  in  expressing  thei 
concern  about  your  initial  selection  of  a  proposal  for  the  manage- 
ment of  forest  lands  in  southern  Oregon. 


Lty 


We,  in  North  Bend,  do  share  the  many  concerns  about  the  li 
of  our  area.   We  support  the  protection  of  wildlife  and  general 
conservation  practises.   However,  based  upon  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearings  you  held  in  Coos  Bay  on  October  1,  1980  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  other  environmentally  sound  options  open  to 
the  BLM  to  maintain  a  sustained  yield  of  timber  and  still  maintain 
sound  conservation  practises  in  the  south  coast  area.   Oregon  is 
probably  impacted  more  severely  than  most  other  areas  in  the  nation 
as  a  result  of  the  current  economic  downturn.   Testimony  that  has 
been  presented  on  October  1  outlining  these  impacts  on  the  Coos  Bay 
areas  need  no  elaboration. 

However,  in  the  light  of  these  concerns,  I  join  my  fellow  members 
of  the  City  Council  in  urging  you  to  reconsider  your  proposal  for 
the  management  of  the  timber  harvest  in  the  South  Coast  areas. 

CITY  OF  NORTH  BEND 


B.    L.    Hlggins 


Courthouse 


REGIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 


RESOLUTION  NO.  3- 


Umpqua  Regional  Council  of  Governments  on  the  South  Coast-Curry  Draft  Timber 
Management  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 


WHEREAS  the  production  of  wood  fiber  is  a 

regional  concern,  as  well  as  having  significan 

WHEREAS  the  largest  industrial  employment  in  Douglas  County  depends 

the  timber  resource  base  accessible  to  that  industry,  and 


WHEREAS  approximately  407.  of  the  accessible  timber  base  is  affected  by 
the  management  plan,  and 

WHEREAS  the  environment  may  still  be  protected  against  irrevocable 
damage,  and 

WHEREAS  the  balance  of  multiple  uses  will  not  be  seriously  changed  by 
selecting  a  management  plan  alternative  that  allows  a  higher  annual  timber 

THEREFORE,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Umpqua  Regional  Council  of  Govern- 
ments to  hereby  request  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  change  their  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  No.  1  as  shown  in  the  South  Coast-Curry  Draft  Timber 
Management  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

APPROVED  AND  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
Umpqua  Regional  Council  of  Governments 
On  this  16th  day  of  October  ,  1980. 


i  h.u  \v.    ',;      [,1,1,1c,  i  li.iinn.in 
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Douglas 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  No.  21 

Bo»  428.  Drain.  Ortoon     9743S 


-^f^    CITY  OF  BAJ%DOI% 


O    BOX67 

BANDON.  OREGON  97411 

PHONE  [503)  347-3606 


State 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2965 

OR   97208 


th  the  potential  negative  impact  to  our  economy  and  direct 
hool  district  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  timber 
rvest  by  some  16  million  board  feet  on  the  Coos  Bay  District.   The  proposed 
loss  of  200  jobs  to  our  area,  high  local  taxes,  and 
ill  create  additional  decline  to  our  economy. 


I  urge  you 

gives  ample  considera 
impact  on  people.   Du: 


the  fact  that  basical 
industry.  A  plan  to  : 
tively  affect  everyom 


the  proposal  based  on  realistic  consideration  for 
and  impact  on  local  taxes.   The  proposal   certainly 

me  when  responsible  leaders  should  be  taking 
e  economy  we  are  faced  with  a  major  governmental  agency 
e  the  timber  industry.   The  proposal  seems  to  ignore 
y  this  area  is  a  single  industry  economy  -  the  timber 
educe  the  timber  cut  will  directly  or  indirectly  nega- 

in  this  area  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  200  jobs. 


s  proposal  and  reconsider  the  management  plan 
ive  management  of  BLH  lands  that  will  stimulate  the  economy  by 
nd  improve  the  forest  industry.  The  plan  speaks  well  of  wild- 
s  to  lack  concern  for  people  which  should  be  our  number  1  prior 


Sincere!,. 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.   Box  2965 
Portland  OR  97208 

Re:     Management  Plan  for  Coos  Bay  District 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Common  Council   of  the  City  of  Bandon  has   taken  a   position  on  your  pro- 
posed Management  Plan  and  the  preferred  alternate.     The  Council   urges  you 
to  consider  the  economic  Impact  of  your  plan.     To  choose  an  alternate  which 
further  hobbles  the  economy  of  an  area  already  devastated,  while  other 
choices  are  available,  is  incomprehensible. 

The  City  of  Bandon  urges  you  to  do  everything  possible  to  maximize  the  sus- 
tained yield  harvest  from  the  Coos  Bay  District,  consistent  with  your  legal 
obligations,  and  to  consider  the  economic  impact  of  the  alternatives. 


Sincerely, 
CITY  OF  BANDON 


Copies:     Coos  Bay  Office,  BLM,  333  4th  St.,  Coos  Bay  OR  97420 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  463  Russell  Building,  Washington  DC  20510 
Senator  Bob  Packwood,  1317  Dirksen  Building,  Washington  DC  20515 
Congressman  Jim  Weaver,   1238  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 

Washington  DC  20515 


RAS/cn 

cc:   Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Congressman  Jim  Weaver 
SCRC 


LIBRARY   BOARD 


Woolley  Enterprises,  Inc. 


DRAIN,    OREGON    97435 


October    IS,    1980 


Oregon  State  Director  (711.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.   0.    Box  2765 
Portland,  Oregon     97208 


Impact   State- 


rs 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Env 
ment  proposes  the  reduction  of  timber  harvests  by  16  million 
board  feet  on  the  Coos  Bay  District.   Ke  oppose  forest  land 
taken  out  of  production  at  the  expense  of  working  people  and 
120,000  acres  shifted  to  resources  other  than  timber.   Selling, 
cutting  and  regrowing  timber  should  be  the  dominant  use  of 
these  lands. 

The  BLM  has  not  considered  the  timber  industry  as  a  whole 
and  has  not  given  the  people  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.   The  one  public  meeting  on  this  issue,  held  October  3, 
1979  resulted  in  the  decision  to  leave  harvest  levels  as  they 
now  stand.   Later,  the  proposal  was  changed  and  the  harvest 
level  reduced  by  16  million  board  feet.   Such  a  proposal  would 
cripple  an  already  suffering  economy.   This  issue  should  be  con- 
sidered thoroughly  before  a  decision  is  made  that  will  affect 
local  employment  dependent  on  timber  production.   The  impact  of 
such  decisions  will  determine  the  future  of  the  timber  industry. 

Yours  truly, 

WOOLLEY    ENTERPRISES,     IKC. 


- 


I  urge  the  BLM  to  reconsider  the  alternatives  and  to  select  one 
of  the  following:  1,  2,  5,  6,  8.  All  have  their  own  merits  and  yet  have  a 
higher  harvest  level  than  the  "proposed  action". 

I  wonder  what  the  difference  is  in  the  value  to  the  environment 
of  350  year  old  old  growth  versus  200  or  250  year  old  timber.  A  lot  of  the 
current  old  growth  on  the  coast  today  is  not  350.  If  this  rotation  was 
lowered  on  the  land  to  be  managed  this  way,  1  assume  your  annual  harvest 
level  would  increase  slightly. 

I  also  noted  that  the  current  level  of  understocked  land  is  kept 
constant.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is,  or  will  be,  the  case  in  the  future 
as  I  have  noticed  some  slash  and  burn  conversion  currently  being  conducted 
on  BLM  property  to  re-stock  this  land.  I  urge  the  BLM  to  make  this  type 
of  conversion  a  greater  goal  and  not  accept  it  as  the  norm  as  is  done  in  this 
LIS. 

Again,  I  urge  the  BLM  to  adopt  a  more  realistic  alternative.  With 
the  burden  of  management  for  such  a  large  amount  of  acreage,  also  comes  the 
responsibility  to  manage  for  the  good  of  the  local  population. 

Very  truly  yours, 

'.\J.J-V 


^>/*^^^*g^^k-*,^  j^bfr^^^^r*/i  ski 
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Sioulhwtilern      yjreyon     Community     College 


i  BAY.  OREGON  97420 


Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Post  Office  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon    97208 


I  am  shocked  and  disappointed  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  proposal 
to  reduce  timber  harvests  in  the  Coos  Bay  District. 

We  need  a  plan  that  will  Increase  harvests  of  timber  and  create  additional  jobs 
for  our  people.  Our  area  has  suffered  serious  economic  setbacks  during  the  past  year 
and  the  BLM  proposal  adds  insult  to  Injury — it  provides  another  nail  for  our  coffin. 


Economy  versus  e 
nanage  our  timber  resour 


^ironment  is  not  the  Issue.     It  Is  possible  to  develop  and 
■s  to  Improve  the  economy  and  quality  of  life  in  our  area. 


We  need  an  Intensive  management  program  that  will 
help  In  building  and  expanding  the  human  and  material 


Jobs .    We  need 


I  urge  you  to  choose  an  alternative  that  will  help  this  community  to  grow  and 
develop.    We  need  Increased  production  and  new  Jobs.    We  don't  need  a  proposal  that 
will  emasculate  the  Coos  Bay  area.     If  you  must  choose,  choose  people,  not  birds 
and  animals. 


I  suggest  you  choose  Alternative  No.   1  in  i 
the  responsible  and  humane  alternative. 


cc:    Senator  Hatfield 
Senator  Packwood 
Representative  Weaver 


Coos  Bay  District  plan.     It 
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Forestry  Department 

OFFICE  OF  STATE  FORESTER 

2600  STATE  STREET    SALEM.  OREGON  97310     PHONE  378-2560 

October  16.  1980 


William  G.  Leavell 
State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR   97208 

Dear  Bill: 

The  Forestry  Department  has  reviewed  the  South  Coast-Curry  Draft  Timber 
Management  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS),  and  comments  on  this 
statement  are  attached. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  BLM's  interpretation  of  the  Forestry  Program 
for  Oregon  as  represented  by  Alternative  5.  I  also  feel  that  the  Proposed 
Action  is  inadequate  and  is  not  coordinated  with  State  goals  and  objectives, 
nor  1s  1t  coordinated  with  the  BLM's  national  direction  and  goals.  Therefore, 
1  recommend  that  Alternative  5  and  the  Proposed  Action  be  reconsidered  and 
revised. 


OREGON  STATE  FORESTRY  DEPARTMENT  REVIEW  OF  THE 

BLM'S  SOUTH  COAST-CURRY  DRAFT  TIMBER 

MANAGEMENT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 


The  Forestry  Department's  Resource  Planning  Section  has  reviewed  the  South 
Coast-Curry  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS).  Our  comments  will 
focus  on  four  major  areas  of  concern:  1)  Alternative  5,  the  Forestry  Program 
for  Oregon  (FPFO)  alternative;  2)  the  Proposed  Action;  and,  3)  evaluation  of 
alternatives;  and  4)  the  BLM  Four-Year  Authorization  Report. 

I.  Analysis  of  the  BLM  FPFO  Alternative:  Alternative  5 

The  BLM  has  designated  Alternative  5  as  the  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon 
(FPFO)  alternative.  By  taking  a  "literal"  interpretation  of  FPFO  the  BLM 
has  developed  an  alternative  (#5)  which  does  not  fulfill  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  FPFO.  In  fact,  it  proposes  a  course  of  action  which  would 
result  1n  conditions  opposite  to  those  FPFO  was  designed  to  attafn. 
Alternative  5  is  deficient  in  meeting  FPFO  goals  and  objectives  in  the 
four  areas  described  below. 

A. 


al  For 


Base 


I  hope  these  comments  will  be  usefu 
adequate  weight  and  consideration  i 


and 


%l 


HMM:SJ:gh 

cc:  Executive  Staff 

Tom  Lane 

Ron  Fox 

State  Clearinghouse  (# 
7227B 


Conserving  the  existing  commercial  forest  land  base  is  essential  to 
insuring  a  continued  supply  of  timber  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  to 
meeting  Increasing  demand  for  wood  products.  In  light  of  projected 
timber  supply  shortages  and  a  shrinking  land  base,  one  objective  of 
FPFO  is  to  maintain  the  commercially  productive  forest  land  base  1n 
Oregon  for  timber  production.  Certainly  some  acres  will  be  needed  to 
meet  other  resource  management  objectives  so  FPFO  emphasizes  that 
only  the  necessary  removal  of  acres  from  the  timber  production  base 
be  considered.   In  the  South  Coast-Curry  Sustained  Yield  Unit 
(SCCSYU)  this  means  that  commercial  forest  land  acres  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  allocated  from  the  "intensive"  to  the  "constrained" 
land  use  categories. 

Our  examination  of  Alternative  5  reveals  that  this  alternative  1s  not 
consistent  with  the  FPFO  objective  to  conserve  the  forest  land  base. 
The  figures  below  indicate  that  Alternative  5  proposes  774%  increase 
in  the  number  of  acres  allocated  to  the  constrained  timber  production 
base.  Certainly  some  of  this  land  withdrawal  is  necessary  for  these 
purposes  and  FPFO  objectives  recognize  the  need  to  maintain  wildlife 
habitats  and  recreational  activities;  however,  such  a  large  shift 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary. 


Management 
Intensive  (acres) 
Constrained  (acres) 
Total 


(Alternative  8) 
Existing  Situation 

26u\875 

6,937 


(Alternative  5) 
FPFO 
203,393 
60,650 
264,043 


Page  A-4  of  the  DEIS  shows  specifically  where  the  allocation  has 
changed.  As  shown  below  the  largest  changes  are  the  increase  in 
stream  buffer  zones  and  wildlife  habitat.  Justification  for  these 
changes  is  not  apparent  from  the  report. 


(Alternative  8) 

(Alternative  5) 

Existing 

FPFO 

%  Change 

No  Planned  Timber  Management 

Nonforest  lands 

5,337 

14,219 

+166 

Stream  buffers 

1,375 

10,832 

Watershed  Protection  in  Fragile 

Sites 

0 

22,148 

NA 

Intensive  Timber  Management 

Timber  Production  Base: 

Intensive  Timber  Management 

260,875 

203,393 

-22 

Wildlife 

4,256 

36,508 

+758 

Visual  Resource  Management 

2,681 

4,118 

+53 

Class  II 

Visual  Resource  Management 

0 

20,024 

NA 

Class  III 

Annual  Harvest  Levels 

Another  FPFO  objective  is  that  all  forest  owners  should  increase 
their  management  to  achieve  levels  of  growth  and  harvest  which  will 
mitigate  projected  timber  supply  shortages  in  Oregon  and  will  be 
responsive  to  national  demands  for  timber.  This  objective,  besides 
being  important  to  the  nation,  is  critical  to  the  local  communities 
whose  employment  and  tax  revenues  are  directly  affected  by  harvest 
levels. 

Alternative  5  shows  a  drop  from  the  existing  situation  in  the  annual 
harvest  for  the  first  decade  from  234  million  board  feet  (MMBF)  to 
228  MMBF,  a  3*  decrease.  It  should  be  noted  that  on  page  1-11  of  the 
DEIS,  the  annual  harvest  volumes  attributed  to  FPFO  do  not  match 
those  found  in  FPFO  on  page  A-33.  These  volumes  are  shown  below. 
The  figures  for  Alternative  5,  used  by  the  BLM  are  approximately 
2  million  cubic  feet  (MMCF)  less  than  FPFO  per  decade.  No 
explanation  is  given  for  this  apparent  anomaly. 


ANNUAL  HARVEST  VOLUME 


Decade  Starting 


1990 
2000 
2010 
2020 
2030 
2040 
2050 
2060 
2070 


38.8 
36.2 
41.4 
44.6 
41.6 
39.7 
42.3 
46.1 
44.2 


Figure  1-2  of  the  DEIS  graphs  the  sustainable  harvest  levels  of  each 
alternative  and  the  proposed  action  by  decade.  The  graph  is  not 
explained  in  the  text  and  Alternative  5  is  represented  as  not  being 
sustainable  at  the  levels  proposed.  Since  we  do  not  know  wny  the 
Alternative  5  harvest  level  figures  were  altered  from  FPFO,  we  do  not 
know  the  assumed  level  of  management  intensity.  The  FPFO  run  for  the 
South  Coast-Curry  SYU  projected  expected  reasonable  harvest  levels 
using  a  reasonably  possible  upper  bound  of  management  intensity. 
Budget  limitations  imposed  by  BLM  in  Alternative  5  would  affect  the 
ability  to  intensively  manage  at  reasonably  possible  levels  and  could 
explain  why  the  harvest  level  is  not  sustainable  after  the  third 
decade. 

If  this  is  the  case  then  BLM  should  have  examined  the  increased 
returns  if  more  money  were  available  for  intensive  management.   In 
any  case,  the  Forestry  Department  requests  a  clarification  of  Figure 
1-2  and  an  explanation  of  the  assumptions  used  to  develop 
Alternative  5  from  the  FPFO. 

C.  Socioeconomic  Impact 

One  of  the  objectives  of  FPFO  is  to  maintain  community  stability. 
This  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  tax  revenues  accruing  to  counties 
from  O&C  lands,  changes  in  employment  rates  and  associated  changes  in 
total  income.  Alternative  5  shows  a  decrease  from  the  existing 
situation  in  all  of  these  categories  during  the  first  decade 
projections. 


These  decreases  in  earnings,  employment  and  tax  revenues  are  not 
consistent  with  FPFO  objectives.  In  fact,  the  O&C  Act  of  1937~states 
that  O&C  land  shall  be  managed  such  that  they  contribute  to  the 
economic  stability  of  local  communities  and  industries.  If  the 
effective  timber  production  base  must  be  reduced  because  of  other 
multiple  use  considerations,  then  consideration  should  be  given  to 
intensive  management  of  the  remaining  production  base. 


J.  Assumptions 


Page  1-11  of  the  DEIS  indicates  that  the  projected  harvest  level 
in  FPFO  is  the  SCCSYU  pro  rata  share  (based  on  acres)  of  the  BLM 
harvest.  The  intent  of  these  projected  harvest  levels  as 
described  in  FPFO  is  not  to  establish  the  BLM's  precise  share  of 
Oregon's  annual  harvests,  but  to  make  each  landowner  aware  of 
their  potential  (and  reasonably  possible)  role  in  minimizing  the 
projected  timber  supply  declines.  FPFO  describes  harvest 
objectives  and  management  levels  which  could  make  this 
possible.  In  developing  Alternative  5,  the  BLM  should  have 
attempted  to  assess  its  potential  role  in  minimizing  the 
projected  timber  supply  declines.  If  the  harvest  projections  in 
FPFO  seem  dated  then  adjustments  should  have  been  made  in  the 
harvest  levels.  FPFO  was  designed  to  provide  a  guideline  for 
forest  owners  to  manage  their  lands  and  was  not  intended  to 
determine  precise  pro  rata  shares. 
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2)       None  of  the  assumptions  that  went  into  the  development  of 

Alternative  5  are  outlined.     For  example,   FPFO  calculated  annual 
harvest  volumes  for  the  SCCSYU's  standard  lands  only  (FPFO  did 
calculate  the  cut  from  "Fed.   Special  Lands"  on  p.  A-29  to  A-32 
but  does  not  separate  out  the  cut  for  each  SYU);   however,  the 
DEIS  does  not   indicate  the  land  base  that  Alternative  5  or  any 
of  the  alternative  harvest  projections  were  based  upon.     A 
further  example  is  that  the  DEIS  does  not   indicate  whether 
Alternative  5  would  utilize  the  same  management  prescriptions 
and  intensity  of  management  to  achieve  projected  harvest  levels 
as  FPFO  used.     The  assumed  budget  levels  for  this  alternative 
should  also  be  shown  and  compared  with  FPFO  assumptions. 

Conclusion  and  Recommendation 

Alternative  5  does  not  represent  the  objectives  of  the  Forestry 
rogram  for  Oregon.     The  Forestry  Department  requests  that  this 

'    -ed  and  revised  in  the  final   environmental 


C.     Socioeconomic  Impacts 


Total   earnings 

Total   employment  (1985  av.  job) 
Timber   industry  employment 
O&C  Distributions 


$49,576 
3,613 
1,437 


Proposed 

$46,782 

3,408 

1,356 


%  Change 
-5>% 


alternative  be  reconsidered  and 


impact  stateme 


ly  reflects  the  State  Board  of 


Forestry's  Forestry  Program  for  Oregon 
Analysis  of  the  BLM's  Proposed  Action 

A.  Commercial  Forest  Land  Base 

The  Forestry  Department   is  concerned  about  the  amount  of  forest  land 
that  is  placed  in  restricted  management  areas  or  withdrawn  for 
non-timber  values.     The  proposed  action  (like  Alternative  5)   proposes 
a  22%  decrease  in  the  land  base  allocated  to  intensive  management. 
It  also  proposes  an  774%  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  allocated  to 
the  constrained  timber  production  base.     The  constrained  management 
areas  of  the  proposed  alternative  have  wildlife  and  visual   resource 
management  (VRM)  objectives.     The  proposed  alternative  shows  an  758% 
increase  in  wildlife  acreage  to  36,508  acres;   a  53%  increase  in  VRM 
II   to  4,118  acres  and  a  20,024  acre  increase  in  VRM  III. 

The  Forestry  Department  strongly  recommends  that  the  BLM  review  its 
Tand  allocation  decisions  for  designation  of  constrained  management 
lands  in  light  of  the  projected  timber  supply  shortage. 

B.  Annual  Harvest  Levels 

The  BLM  is  proposing  a  7%  reduction  in  its  annual  harvest  volume  from 
234  MMBF  to  218  MMBF  annually.  The  BLM  has  a  responsibility  to  local 
communities,  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  nation  to  provide  timber 
(and  other  forest  products)  to  its  full  capacity  to  help  forestall 
projected  timber  supply  shortages. 

The  Forestry  Department  strongly  urges  that  the  proposed  action  be 
changed  to  reflect  the  BLM's  responsibility  by  increasing  its  annual 
harvest  levels  to  its  fullest  potential"! 


The  Forestry  Department  believes  that  these  impacts  are  excessive  and 
should  not  be  part  of  a  proposed  action  for  the  SCCSYU.  Impacts  are 
even  more  substantial  when  comparing  the  proposed  action  to  other 
alternatives  (such  as  FPFO)  which  can  increase  timber  production  and 
related  benefits. 

III.  Alternative  Evaluation 

A.  Costs,  Budget  Allocations 

The  Forestry  Department  is  concerned  that  the  list  of  alternatives 
does  not  include  any  costs  of  implementation  or  expected  budget 
levels.  Costs,  revenues  and  budgets  should  be  accurately  displayed 
so  the  decision  maker  can  choose  the  alternative  that  will  provide 
the  greatest  net  benefit.  An  inclusion  of  costs  and  returns  for  each 
management  alternative  will  aid  in  assessing  the  trade-offs  among 
forest  outputs  by  alternative  and  program. 

The  Forestry  Department  recommends  that  costs  and  budget  levels  be 
examined  for  each  alternative  before  the  preferred  alternative  is 
recommended. 


Decision  Criteri 


What  criteria  will  BLM  decision  makers  use  to  evaluate  and  select  the 
final  alternative?  The  evaluation  and  selection  of  a  land  use 
alternative  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  planning 
process.  Because  of  this,  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  what 
decision  criteria  were  used  and  their  ranking  in  order  of  importance. 
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Monitoring  and  Analysis 

The  Forestry  Department  strongly  believes  that  the  BLM  as  well  as 
other  public  agencies  must  be  held  accountable  for  their  land  use 
decisions.  The  new  BLM  planning  process,  in  fact,  requires  this. 
The  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  timber  management  plans  such  as  this 
for  the  SCCSYU  are  necessary  to  provide  a  check  to  see  whether  or  not 
plan  goals,  objectives  and  output  levels  are  reached;  if  not,  the 
plan  should  be  amended.  Yet  this  EIS  fails  to  discuss  the  monitoring 
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The  Four-Year  Authorization  Report  has  provided  the  BLM  with  national 
direction  on  key  resource  and  land  management  issues,  the  Forestry 
Department  believes  that  the  BLM's  national  direction  needs  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  development  of  plans  like  the  SCCSYU  EIS.  One  of 
the  goals  found  in  the  forest  management  section  of  the  Report  is  to 
"supply  the  full  annual  allowable  harvest  over  the  next  decade."  A  7% 
decrease  in  the  allowable  cut  for  the  SCCSYU  as  described  in  the  Proposed 
Action  does  not  appear  consistent  with  this  national  goal. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
National  Ocaanlc  and  Atmoapharlc  Adm.m.tr.tion 
NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE 

Environmental  &  Technical  Services  Division 
P.O.  Box  4332,  Portland,  Oregon  97208 


October  21 ,  1980 


i  muss  ire 


Mr.  William  G.  Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 

Dear  Mr.  Leavell: 

We  have  cursorily  reviewed  the  draft  environmental  impact  statement  for  the 
South  Coast  and  Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units  Ten-Year  Timber  Management  Plan 
and  have  no  ccoments.  As  we  presently  lack  sufficient  personnel  to  review 
the  document  in  more  detail,  we  will  provide  no  further  carment. 

Sincerely  yours, 


A^/S- 


ffi 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  regards  to  the  Enviromental  Impact  State- 
ment concerning  the  propoceci  changes  in  the  Manner  in  which  the 

Coos  Bay  District  timber  lands  will  be  managed. 

While  I  support  clean  air,  wildlife  refuges,  and  enjoy  scenic 
beauty,  I  become  concerned  when  certain  government  actions  would 
reduce  Jobs,  timber  supply  and  the  tax  base  of  this  area. 

I  suggest  that  alternatives  1  and  2  proposed  by  BLM..both  which 
would  increase  timber  harvest  under  controlled  conditions  and  create 
more  Jobs  in  the  area,  thus  adding  tax  revenue,  should  be  studied 
closely  and  one  of  them  eelected  in  lieu  of  their  proposal  currently 
set  forth. 

Very  truly  yours, 
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City  o^  lakeside 
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LAKESIDE,  OREGON  97449 

PHONE:  (503)  759-3171 

October  20,  1980 


Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


me  purpose  or  tnis  letter  is  express  the  concern  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Lakeside  with  your  proposal  to  reduce  the  sustained  yield  timber 
harvest  in  Coos  Bay  District  timber  lands  by  16  million  board  feet  annually. 
The  largest  employer  in  Lakeside  is  Bohemia,  Incorporated  (The  Elkside 
Lumber  Co.).   The  Council  feels  that  reducing  the  sustained  yield  as 
indicated  would  cause  Bohemia  to  cut  back  on  its  operations  in  Lakeside, 
thereby  putting  men  out  of  work.   This  would,  in  turn,  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  local  economy  and  the  City  of  Lakeside. 
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Corvalhs,  Oregon  97331 
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Oregon  State  Director  (911.1) 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  OR  97208 
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Dnal  Natural  Landmark  Study  which  you  si 
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1  have  before  me  the  study  conducted  by  your  biologists  concerning  the 
problem  of  maintaining  "Habitat  Diversity  for  Wildlife  on  BLM  Managed 
Lands  in  Western  Oregon"  -  an  excellent  report  and  rationale  for  ecosyste 
management.   I  wish  that  more  of  this  rationale  could  have  been  included 
your  Impact  Statement.   And,  as  you  proceed  with  the  remaining  districts 
(Salem,  Eugene  and  Roseburg)  I  hope  the  total  ecosystem  concept  will  be 
adopted.   Surely  we  have  reached  a  state  in  our  ecological  knowledge  thai 
to  overlook  such  a  view  will  most  certainly  backfire  to  the  embarassment 
of  the  BLM  in  the  long  run  -  regardless  of  short  term  pressures. 


L.  L.  Burr  Logging  Co.,  Inc. 

Po.t   Office   Bo.   S77 

ROSEBURG,  OREGON 

97470 
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October  17.  1980 


Bureau  Land  Management 


Oregon  State  Direct 
P.O.  Box  2965 
Portland,  Or.  97208 

Dear  Sirs, 

Background  facts  about  the  Coos  Bay  B  L  M  proposal 
for  forest  lands  in  the  south  coast  area  have  just  come  to 
our  attention  in  recent  weeks.   How  B  L  M  manages  our  forest 
lands  has  a  major  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  entire  area. 
B  L  M  has  made  a  propossl  which  is  a  threat  to  the  local 
people  and  the  economy.   They  have  proposed  alternatives, 
which  would  have  positive  effects  and  do  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  the  bay  area  economy. 

After  studying  some  of  the  issues  regarding  the  timber 
management  plan  this  firm  is  in  favor  of  one  of  the  two  al- 
ternatives. #1  to  increase  the  harvest  by  38  million  board 
feet  per  year.  The  land  to  be  managed  more  carefully  so 
timber  could  be  grown  and  harvested  and  replanted  in  shorter 
time.   Alternative  #2  could  also  be  considered. 

I  The  0  and  C  Act  of  1937  established  timber  production 
as  the  dominate  use  on  forest  lands.  The  present  proposal 
which  would  reduce  Timber  growing  in  Coos  Bay  District  is 
definately  in  violation  of  that  law.  We  urge  the  B  L  M  to 
select  an  alternative  that  takes  care  of  the  working  people 
and  our  economy. 


Sincerely  Yours,    ^ 
L.L.Burr  Logging  Co. 
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Equal  opportunity/affirma 


I  am  writing  to  you  In  regaxde  to  the  Environmental  lopaot 
Statement  oonoerning  the  proposed  ohanges  In  the  manner  in 
whloh  the  Coo*  Bay  Distrlot  timber  lands  will  ba  managed. 

nolle  I  aupport  olaan  ulr,  wildlife  refugee,  and  enjoy 
eoenlo  beauty ,  I  beoomo  oonoernad  when  oertaln  goverment 
aotlone  would  rcduoe  Jobs,  tiaber  auppljr  and  the  tax  base  of 
this  area. 

1  auggeat  that  alternatives  1  and  £  proposed  by  BL» both 

whloh  would  inoreaae  timber  harvest  under  oontrolled  oonclt*- 
-  ions  and  create  nore  sore  Jobs  In  the  area,  thus  adding  tax 
revenue  should  be  studied  closely  and  one  of  them  aeleoted 
In  lieu  of  their  propoaal. 

Between  Jan. 3  and  *ug,3  of  this  year,  I  was  layed  off  from 
work  at  1.1.  Gardnler.  Curing  those  eight  months,  I  almost 
lost  my  home,  and  had  a  hard  time  providing  for  my  family. 
\.S,  la  the  only  Indue  try  of  note  in  the  area,  without  wood 
we  are  without  JOBS 


Very  truly  yours 


°f 
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P  O  BOX  E 

GLENDALE.  OREGON 

97442 

October  23,  1980 


Director 
j  of  Land  Mana 
Box  2965 
ind,  OR  97208 


other 


l.ihli 


?lievable 


Alternative  #1  or  »2  would  increase  timber  hai 
and  give  some  consideration  to  the  people,  not 
just  the  spotted  owls,  etc.  Please  refer  to  t 
enclosed  copy  of  a  portion  of  the  South  Coast 
Resources  Coalition  Fact  Pile. 
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Congressman  Jim  Weaver 
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October  13.  15 


BLM  South  Coast  District 
marguerite  N.  Watkins,  270  Johns 
Draft  Environmental  Statement 
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Water  Quality  -  Riparian  Zones 

Stream  buffers  as  recommended  in  the  MFP  will 
positive  effect  on  water  quality 
violated  in  the  Five  Year  Timber 
which  have  "Q"  and  "R"  conflicts  —  "clearcu 
coldwater  resident  fish  values"  and  "clearcu 
coldwater  resident  and  anadromous  fish  value 
flict  with  the  stated  minimum  of  75  foot  buf 


Plan  which  lists  75  sale  units 
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235:1500  (Table  1-2),  although  the  number  of  acres  to  be  intensively  man- 
ager" vary  by  62,000  acres.  "Twenty  per  cent  of  road  construction  in  the 
sample  5-year  plan  is  on  sites  containing  fragile  and/or  unstable  soils. 
If  soil  material  from  these  sites  should  enter  streams,  it  can  be  expectec 
to  degrade  water  quality  in  increasing  turbidity  and  producing  long-las- 
ting suspended  sediments  even  in  slow  moving  waters.   On  these  sites, 
landslide  activity  may  be  expected  to  increase  30  times  over  undisturbed 
forests.   If  landslides  block  streamflou,  there  would  be  major,  long- 
term  adverse  effects  on  water  quality"  (p. 3-10).  Although  the  district 
will  be  operating  under  April  10,  1975  Oregon  Manual  Supplement  in  con- 
structino  roads,  there  remains  a  question  of  the  methods  used  previous- 
ly that  would  account  for  an  expected  decrease  by  13%  of  sediment  yields 
(Talbe  3-5)  and  soil  erosion  (Figure  3-1)  by  over  50fc  The 

problem  of  increased  water  yield  due  to  clear  cutting  in  all  alternatives 
(P3-13)  is  an  additional  hazard  to  water  quality.  To  what  extent  are  the 
stream  buffers  expected  to  alleviate  these  problems? 

Fish  Habitat 
Losses  to  fish  habitat  from  sedimentation  is  noted,  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  dollar  value  per  acre  of  spawning  gravel  or  of  the  cost 
to  the  public  of  dredging  upriver  sediments  from  the  bay.   In  Coos  Bay, 
for  instance,  approximately  1  million  cubic  yards  must  be  dredged  each 
year  in  addition  to  private  dredging.  The  upriver  sediments  smother  bay 
critters  and  dredging  in  the  channel  creats  additional  sediments  in 
shallow  waters.   This  cost  is  not  considered. 

The  EIS  tends  to  downgrade  the  role  anadramous  fishing  plays  in 
the  South  Coast  economic  -  an  important  factor  since  fishing  ranks  third 
in  Coos  County  income. 

The  EIS  quotes  the  OR  Water  Resources  Department  (P2-7):   "Major 
use  of  water  in  area  is  for  industry.   Secondary  uses  include  irrigation, 
recreation,  anadromous  fisheries  and  domestic  water  supply."  There  is 
no  explanation  of  the  ways  in  which  industry  makes  major  use  of  the  water 
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Sedimentation 

Problems  caused  by  sedimentation  are  especially  acute  in  fragile, 
special  and  compactible  soils  which  total  39.2?S  of  the  Sustained  Yield 
Units.   These  are  listed  in  Table  2-1  as  Soils  Requiring  Careful  Manage= 
ment,  however,  yarding  methods  in  the  5-yr  Timber  Sale  Plan  are  over- 
whelmingly projected  for  cable  yarding.   With  18,385  acres  of  extremely 
fragile  soils  and  45,700  fragile  soils,  only  1106  acres  are  scheduled 
for  aerial  yarding  and  1900  acres  for  full  suspension. 
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"Modifying  or  removing  one  particular  stage,  e.g.  old  growth,  has 
a  profound  effect  on  those  individuals  and  species  living  there."  (P2-12) 
With  this  statement  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  logic  of 
the  preferred  alternative  which  shows  a  43  -  85%  reduction  by  the  end  of 
the  second  decade. 

Maintaining  diversity  is  congruous  with  maintaining  age  balance, 
yet  there  will  be  relatively  little  timber  left  in  mid-year,  mature  and 
old  growth  classes  with  a  minimum  cutting  age  set  at  50  years.   It  is 
also  not  clear  how  the  district  intends  to  manage  the  old  growth  in  the 
corridor  system  throughout  the  350  year  cycle. 
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d  it  influence  the  projectei 
influence  the  allowable  cu' 


2,  What  has  been  the  success  rate  in 
of  old  cuts?  What  problems  has  the  district 
pected  to  remain  problems  in  the  new  plan? 


istrict  projects  the  grow 
ive  at  the  ACE.) 

llowable  cut?  What 

forestation  and  restocking 


3 

What  has  been  th 
stock? 

LS 

district's 

gain  to  date  from 

genetically 

logging? 
only?) 

What  problems  ha 
(Why  is  there  mor 

j  the  district 
.ality  salvage 

experienced  in  mortality  salvage 
projected  in  the  first  decade 

Comparative  Information 

It  would  be  helpful 
ques  from  other  BLM  distric 
private  industry. 

t 

Tul   "s?F 

'rest  Service  and 

agment  techni- 
,  if  available, 

Effect  o 

the  Allowable  Cut 

Ef 

feet 

Since  "determination  of  treatment  needs  for  these (management  action; 
to  be  required  in  the  sales  contract  would  be  made  during  timber  sale  plan- 
ning (P  1-13),  how  can  the  district  determine  at  this  point  what  the  Allow- 
able Cut  Effect  should  be?  If  the  intensive  management  treatments  do  not 
come  up  to  expected  results,  hou  will  the  district  adjust  down  the  projec- 
ted cut?  Will  the  resulting  reduction  at  a  later  date  be  more  harmful  and 
disruptive  to  the  economics  of  public  bodies  which  receive  BLM  funds  than 
if  a  conservation  judgement  is  made  now  and  the  allowable  cut  effect  be 
delayed  until  the  results  are  in? 

been  frustrating  experience 


elusion  I  must  report  that 
te  comments  on  this  EIS,   T 
Lie,  for  instance,  means  looking  through  the  whole  EIS.  Surely 
some  way  to  make  it  easier  for  the  reader,  such  as  covering 


I  do  appreciate  the  opportun: 
I  regret,  however,  that  time 
EIS  eliminated  my  involving  i 


fort  that  has  gone  into  this  EIS 
the  difficulty  of  plowing  through  thE 


VUj3->\  <s  uua>^Jfco  ^  ■  *~L*J  "S^kUZj^ 


The  Purpose  and  Need  section  of  Chapter  1  and  At 
expanded  to  include  a  diacuaaion  on  goals  and  obj 
framework  of  governing  legislation.  The  interact 
laws  will  be  addressed  in  the  program  deciaion  doc 
released  in  draft  for  review  in  a  few  months.   Al 


Common  Issue 


113-2  The  sales  with  Q  and  R  ratinga  atill  retain  buffer  strips.  In  this 
case,  the  Q  and  R  only  aerve  to  point  out  potential  impacts  should 
buffers  fail  or  their  integrity  be  violated.  Also  see  the  expanded 
introduction  to  Appendix  B  for  a  diacuaaion  of  the  role  of  the  sample 
5-year  timber  eale  plan. 


VKM 


reaponee  to  comment   93-30. 

113-4        The   proposed   roads   are   needed    for   acceas. 

113-5       An  increase   in  water  yield    ia   not   expected 
on     the     streams     and     rivers.         Winter     flo 


an   adverse    impact 
ter     flows    will     be     only     slightly 

Unharvested    stream    buffers    should 


Bureau   of    Land    Manageme 

O.    Box    2965 
Poriland,    Oregon   97208 


■  n,         . 


October  30,  19»0 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  prepared  a  land  and  use 
timber   management  proposal  which  is  clearly  a  threat  to  our 
local  people  and  economy.   To  consider  the  proposal  to 
reduce  the   timber  harvest  by  16  million  board  feet  annually 
and  cause  a  loss  of  jobs  is  unthinkable,  especially  during 
the  time  of  inflation. 


I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  plan  that  will 
jobs  in  Coos  County  or  elsewhere,  and  sugges 
harvest  be  increased. 


loss  of 


13-6  Sedimentation  in  Coos  Bay  is  a  recognized  problem;  however,  the  sedi 
ments  are  coming  from  all  lands  draining  into  the  bay.  BLM's  planne 
buffer  strips  in  all  alternatives  except  10  will  help  reduce  sedimen 
tation  to  streams  and  subsequent  siltation  to  Coos  Bay.  BLM' 
proportion  of  siltation  is  not  known. 


ify 


sed 


Respectfully 
Glenn   T.    Russell 


expanded. 
113-9        See   the   r 


13-10      See   respons 


13-13  Only  thos 
determine 
in  Chapte 


dealing  w 


of  the  treatments  des 
•ffect  (ACE).  The  pra 
in  revised  Appendix  A. 


S.T. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packvrood 
Congresroan   Jim  Weaver 


38-25,    38-35   and 


State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land 
P  O  Box  2965 


ith  federal  progra 

ed,  you  would  expe 

-  J  lui.«  wi 


Loss  of  200  more  job 


economy.  I  understand  the  political  shift  to  management  and 
ilannin?  ahead  for  the  future  but  the  future  should  be  to 


engery  consequences  to  this  area?  Why  was  there  only  one  PUBLIC 
HEARING?  Any  government  bureaucracy  would  have  to  go  thru 

I  realize  that  wildlife  is  a  concern  but  are  they  more  im- 

in  land  use  will  have  a  widespread  and  significant  impa 

tions  will  fall  exceedingly  short  effecting  any  aid  if  possible. 

I  for  one  an  'his  proposed  cutback  or 

reduction  of  timber  production  in  this  area.  I  suggest  that 
an  alternative  plan  be  choosen  which  would  maintain  the  level 
as  is  or  increase  the  production  slightly  to  avoid  a  job  and 

the  production  of  wood  fiber  and  timber  production  while  people 
are  still  in  the  area,  the  possibility  is  when  any  pro] 
increase  is  made,  that  you  would  have  to  import  people  into 


'Senator  Mark  Ha  tf  ii  1c 
463  Russell  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2051 
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December  11,  1980 
P.O.  Box  4   636 
Drain,  Oregon  97435 


Independent  Veneer  Producers 

*89  Oakview  Drive,  Roitburj,  Oregon  97470,  Mi  *7J-879* 


Df  C  letterhead  because 


;hamber  of  Con 
ry  rather  thar 


We  only  have  two  industries  here  in  Drain  to  support  a 
local  economy  and  they  are  both  wood  related;  Duco-Lair 
a  wood  products  business  and  Woolley  Mills  recently  ac 
quired  by  Bohemia. 


If  you  reduce  timber  harvesting  in 

the  Coos  Bay  Distric 

it  will  have  a  serious  impact  upon 

Dur  economy  because 

many  more  of  our  people  will  be  thr 

awn  out  of  work.   w 

are  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 

as  it  is. 

Drain  is  making  a  serious  effort  to 

upgrade  its  utilit 

and  we  have  recently  been  forced  to 

increase  the  water 

sewer  and  electric  rates.   Can  you 

imagine  how  difficu 

this  is  for  the  City  Council  in  the  face  of  current  une 
ployment?  But  if  we  don't,  an  already  badly  neglected 
small  city  will  fall  aprt  at  its  seams  -  the  utilities 
have  been  coasting  without  improvements  for  many  years. 


I  understand  Alternativ 
what  you  want  and  also 
you  consider  any  other? 
survive  its  present  cri 
those  spotted  owls  for 


nd  I  are  back  packers 
the  woods  and  we  cer 
ot  appreciate  are  the 


My  hus 

vacatii 

What  w 

so-called  "environmenta 

spective.   You  have  qui 

Many  good  people  in  thi 

praying  for  you  to  rece 

to  maintain  a  healthy  b 


#1  of  your  plan  would  accomplish 
reate  new  jobs.   Why  then,  would 

ls,  people  may  be  forced  to  shoot 
>od  for  their  families. 

d  spend  most  of  our 
nly  appreciate  nature, 
trend  sts  among  the 
s"  who  have  lost  their  per- 

responsibility  in  this  matter, 
rong  church  community  will  be 
divine  guidance  in  your  effort 
ce  as  you  make  your  decisions. 


Sincerely  yours. 


December  5,  1980 

William  Leavell 
Oregon  State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.Box  2965 
Portland,  Ore.  97208 

Dear  Mr.  Leavell t 

In  regard  the  Coos  Bay  BLM  Timber  Management  Plan. 

The  Independent  Veneer  Producers  Association 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  first  alternative  proposal.   We  cannot 
understand  why  a  choice  that  would  add  new  jobs 
and  revenue  would  be  passed  up. 

A  resource  such  as  timber  should  be  intensively 
managed.  Homes  and  jobs  should  certainly  be  as 
important  as  wildlife  and  recreation. 

If  timber  were  not  a  renewable  resource,  your 
propsal  would  make  sense,  but  when  intensive 
management  would  allow  an  increase  of  38  million 
feet  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  maintain  the  water 
quality,  and  provide  protection  for  endangered  wild- 
life, it  is  incomprehensible  to  us  that  this  would 
not  be  the  number  one  choice. 

We  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  Coos  Bay  decision, 
but  also  the  affect  it  will  have  on  future  decisions 
in  Roseburg,  Eugene,  and  Salem  districts. 


Doullai  County 
The  Mars*)*  Ce. 


Sincerely, 


Bxec.  Sec. 

copies  tot 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Congressman  Jim  Weaver 
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Documents  Submitted  at  the  Public  Hearing 

The  following  four  papers  were  submitted  to  the  hearings  officer  at  the 
Public  Hearing  in  Coos  Bay,  Oregon  on  October  1,  1980  and  were  entered  into 
the  hearing  as  part  of  the  public  record.  No  additional  substantive  comments 
have  been  identified. 
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ROSEBURG 

1LUMBER  CO. 


218 
Oregon 


October  1,  1980 

TO:       Federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

FROM:     Hank  Dotter,  Division  Manager,  Coquille  Division, 
Roseburg  Lumber  Company 

SUBJECT:   Proposed  Rule  Changes  in  Operation  of  Coos  Bay  District  BLM. 

Those  of  us  who  are  primarily  dependent  upon  Government  timber  for 
survival  and  have  shared  the  blunt  of  the  wood  price  increase  in  the  area 
as  the  wood  base  has  diminished  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years, 
have  been  hurt  immeasureably  to  date.   The  Coquille  Division  of  Roseburg 
Lumber  Company  was  forced  to  cut  its  operation  in  half  in  1975  after  a 
six  month  shutdown  due  to  scarcity  brought  on  by  overseas  shipment  of 
timber.   Since  that  time  with  approximately  250  less  people  we  have  been 
plagued  in  this  area  by  an  ever  reduced  timber  supply,  accompanied  by 
ever  increasing  wood  costs  in  excess  of  those  experienced  by  our  sister 
mills  east  of  the  Coast  Range.   This  has  lead  to  the  temporary  shutdown 
of  the  Coquille  plants  in  April  of  this  year  while  our  sister  mills 
continue  to  operate  due  to  wood  cost  difference  here  as  compared  to 
those  of  our  other  plants. 


I  feel  that  any  further  deter 
a  drastic  affect  upon  mills  such  a 
for  existance. 


on  in  our  timber  bas 
who  depend  upon  Gov 


.11  have 
lent  logs 


I  am  opposed  to  any  plan  or  proposal  calling  for  a  reduction  in  the 
timber  base  in  the  Coos  District  of  the  BLM  and  being  a  graduate  forester 
as  well  as  a  plant  manager,  I  feel  that  intensive  forest  management  will 
not  only  assure  the  area  of  a  greater  sustained  yield  but  will  also  be 
compatible  with  the  need  of  the  wildlife  in  the  area  as  well. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  people  are  of  value  to  an  area 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  worth.   To  force  people  to  leave  this  area  who 
lave  lived  all  their  working  lives  here  as  the  majority  of  our  employees 
have,  who  have  no  other  work  experience,  who  own  their  own  homes  and  who 
are  of  such  an  age  that  it  will  be  next-to-impossible  to  find  work 
elsewhere,  seems  to  me  to  be  morally  wrong  and  expecially  so  when  a 
management  tool  is  available  to  do  the  total  job. 


timber  production.  T 
s1  economy  and  still 
econsider  your  propos 
jobs  and  people  vers 


i£&st^ 


CITY    OF    MYRT1E    POINT 


IN  Tiff.  Iff  ART  Of  TDK  MVKTLEWCXHIS 

424  5U>  STREET 

MYRTLE  POINT.  OREtjON  97460 


September   30,    1980 


,  ,  .  ,   ■  .. '  .   'hi 
B.L.M. 
P.O.  Rnx  ?as^ 

Portland,  Oregon 
Dear  Sir; 


ii  i     ■ -pared  by  the  B.L.M..   I  am 


i.  Hay  Area  (according  to  the  B.L.M.'s  own  estimate) 
and  the  loss  to  local  governments  of  over  $2.3  million  each  year  in  timber 

By  law,  timber  production  is  suppose  to  be  the  domincnt  use  on  forest 
lands  administered  by  the  B.L.M..  The  B.I..M.  proposal  is  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  this  law  (when  wildlife  and  scenic  values  play  such  a  dominent  role 
in  the  decision  making  process). 

I  believe  a  fair  and  unbiased  e: 
equal  weight  to  wildlife  considerati 
deteriorating  economy  due  to  a  decli 
to  me  that  the  B.L.M.  proposal  has  p 


impact  statement  should  gi 
;  and  the  social  consequences  of  a 
ig  timber  supply.  It  doesn't  appea 
/ided  a  fair  statement. 


Every  long  term  timber  supply  study  projects 
Coast  Area  timber  supply.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me 
cline  in  supply  by  setting  aside  an  unnecessary  am 
elk  and  deer.  Other  B.L.M.  alternatives  would  inc 
still  set  aside  old  growth  timber  for  wildlife. 


he  South 
accelerate  this  de- 

of  land  for  owls, 


The  natural  resources 
luable  to  "lock  up".   Sue 


timber,  land)  of  this  area  a 
:as  important  resources,  its  people 
an  environmentally  sound  alternati 
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County  of  Coot 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
COOS  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE 
COQUILLE,  OREGON  97423 
Phone:      396-3121 


Jack  L.  Beebe, 
R.  A.  "Bob"  £mr 
Woodrow   Robisor 


Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
Senator  Bob  Packwood 
Congressman  Jim  Weave 


rfish   to   go  on   record   as 
proposes   that   the    "preferred 
rvest    in    the  Coos   Bay   District 


Bureau   of   Land   Management 
Coos   Bay   District  Office 
333    South   Fourth   Street 
Coos   Bay,    Oregon        9  74  20 

RE:  Proposed  Environmental    Impact 

Dear   Sirs: 

The  Coos  County  Board  of  Commissioner 
strongly  opposed  to  the  EIS  draft  whi 
alternative"  is  to  reduce  the  timber 
of  BLM  lands. 


any  study  of  the  environment  man  and  the  economy  of 
be  given  consideration  equal  to  that  afforded  to 
animals,  since  people  are  an  indivisible  part  of  the 
■te   do  not  feel  that  in  this  case  proper  weight  has 
le  impact  a  reduced  timber  harvest  over  the  next  ten 
cycle  will  have  on  the  residents  of  this  area.   when 
other  alternatives  are  available  which  do  not  impact  so  harshly  on 
the  people  who  share  this  environment,  it  is  incomprehensible  why 
the  alternative  which  does  is  the  preferred  one. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
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Department  of  Economic  Development 

155  COTTAGE  STREET  N.E.,  SALEM,  OREGON  97310     PHONE  (503)  373-1200 


RESOLUTION 


The  State  of  Oregon  Economic  Development  Commission 
resolves  that  it  is  unacceptable  to  the  state  to  have  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  propose  any  timber  harvest 
schedule  that  is  below  .the  environmentally  acceptable 
maximum  sustained  yield. 


Because  of  projected  timber  shortage  in  the  private 
land  holdings  in  the  state,  public  lands  should  be  managed 
at  a  level  which  offsets  declines  in  private  lands.   The 
Commission  recommends  that  all  planning  units  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  adhere  to  an  environmentally  acceptable 
maximum  sustained  yield. 


September  30,  19  80 


s- 


APPENDIX  D 


LIST  OF  AGENCIES,  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PERSONS  TO  WHOM 
COPIES  OF  THE  STATEMENT  ARE  SENT 

Comments  on  the  draft  environmental  statement  were  requested  from  the 
following: 


Federal  Agencies 


Advisory  Council  on  Historic 

Preservation 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
Department  of  Commerce 

National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service 
Department  of  Defense 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Department  of  Energy 

Region  X 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Geological  Survey 

Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Water  and  Power  Resources  Service 
Small  Business  Administration 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 


State  and  Local  Government 


Oregon  State  Clearinghouse 
Oregon  Regional  Clearinghouses 

Lane  Council  of  Governments 

Umpqua  Regional  Council  of 
Governments 

Coos-Curry  Council  of  Governments 
Oregon  State  Historic  Preservation 

Officer 
Boards  of  County  Commissioners 

Coos  County 

Curry  County 

Douglas  County 

Lane  County 


Interest  Groups  (partial  listing) 

American  Forest  Institute 
Associated  Oregon  Industries 
Association  of  O&C  Counties 
Cascade  Holistic  Economic 

Consultants 
Friends  of  the  Earth 
Industrial  Forestry  Association 
Izaak  Walton  League 
League  of  Women  Voters 
Natural  Resource  Defense  Council 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
Northwest  Environmental  Defense 

Center 
Northwest  Timber  Association 
Oregon  Environmental  Council 
Oregon  Natural  Heritage  Program 
Oregon  Student  Public  Interest 

Research  Group 
Oregon  Wilderness  Coalition 
Sierra  Club 
Southern  Oregon  Citizens  Against 

Toxic  Sprays 
Southern  Oregon  Resource  Alliance 
Southern  Oregon  Timber  Industries 

Association 
The  Wilderness  Society 
Western  Forest  Industries 

Association 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 


Copies  of  the  final  EIS  are  sent  to  each  person, 
commenting  on  the  draft  document. 


organization  or  agency 


LIST  OF  PREPARERS 

While  individuals  have  primary   responsibility  for  preparing  sections  of  an  EIS,   the  document  is  an 
interdisciplinary  team  effort.   In  addition,  internal  review  of  the  document  occurs  throughout  prep- 
aration. Specialists  at  the  District,  State  Office  and  Washington  Office  levels  of  the  Bureau  both 
review  the  analysis  and  supply  information.   Contributions  by  individual  preparers  may  be  subject  to 
revision  by  other  BLM  specialists  and  by  management  during  the  internal  review  process. 


Primary  Responsibility 


Discipline 


Related  Professional 
Experience 


Dick  Bonn 


Team  Leader 


Biologist 


John  T.  Booth 


D.  F.  Buck,  Jr. 


L.D.  Hamilton 


Phillip  D.  Havens 
Jeanne  Johnson 


Socioeconomics 


Soils,  Air,  Water,  Climate, 
Geology,  Human  Health 


Technical  Coordinator/Editor 


Fisheries  &  Wildlife 
Editorial  Assistant 


Soil  Scientist 


Geography 


Wildlife  Biology 
Administrative  Secretary 


3  years  BLM  (Environmental  Specialist) 

Portland,  Oreg. 
11  years  SCS 

2-1/2  years  (Biologist)  Watershed  & 

River  basin,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
2-1/2  years  (Biologist)  Watersheds 

Richmond,  VA. 
4  years  (Biologist  &  Recreation) 

Albany,  Oreg. 

2  years  (Soil  Conservationist) 

Harrisburg,  Oreg. 

22  years  (Economist) 

2-1/2  years  (Regional  Economist)  BLM 
7-1/2  years  (Regional  Economist)  Corp 

of  Engineers 
2-1/2  years  (Economist)  Federal 

Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
6-1/2  years  (Economic  Analyst)  Wash. 

Dept.  of  Commerce 

3  years  (Tax  Analyst)  Wash.  Tax 

Commission 

3  years  BLM  (Soil  Scientist,  Environ 
mental  Protection  Specialist) 

10  years,  (Outdoor  Recreation  Planner, 
Environmental  Protection 
Specialist) 

16  years  (Wildlife  Biologist) 

4  years,  BLM  (Secretary,  Editorial 

Assistant) 


Joseph  Ross 


R.  Gregg  Simmons 


Ron  Smith 


Recreation,  Cultural 
Resources,  Wilderness, 
Ecologically  Significant  Are* 
Visual  Resources  and  Energy. 

Description  of  the  Proposed 
Action  and  Alternatives, 
Vegetation 

Team  Manager 


Recreation 


Forest  Management 


Forest  Management 


5  years  (Forestry  Technician,  Biological 
Information  Specialist,  Outdoor 
Recreation  Planner) 


6  years  BLM  (Forester) 
5  years  Eugene,  Oreg. 
1  year  Portland,  Oreg. 

22  years  BLM  (Forester,  Outdoor  Recreatioi 
Planner,  Supervisory  Environment; 
Protection  Specialist) 


Coos  Bay  District  Personnel  Providing  Substantive  Input 

Craig  Garland  Soils,  Water  Resources 

Douglas  Smithey        Wildlife 

Reginald  Pullen        Cultural  Resources 

Andrew  Wenchel         Recreation,  Visual  Resources 


APPENDICES 


APPENDICES 

A  Allowable  Cut  Determination  Process 

B  Five-Year  Timber  Sale  Plan 

C  Clmate  Data 

D  Soils 

E  Water  Resources 

F  Species  Utilizing  Old  Growth,  Mid-age  and  Riparian  Zones 

G  Methodology  for  Air  Pollution 
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Appendix  A 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

Defining  the  proposed  action  is  the  last  phase  of  the  planning  process  prior 
to  preparation  of  the  EIS.  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action  are 
identified  during  the  scoping  phase  of  the  environmental  analysis  process. 
Each  alternative  analyzed  in  this  EIS  contains  a  mix  of  variables 
encompassing  a  range  of  choices  for  decisionmakers  as  required  by  the  CEQ 
Regulations  (40  CFR  1502.2  (2)). 

In  determination  of  a  sustained  yield  allowable  cut,  the  primary  variables 
are  land  classification,  acres  allocated  to  timber  production  and  enhance- 
ment of  growth  assumed  from  specific  development  practices  or  treatments. 
Following  in  the  order  of  occurrence  are  brief  descriptions  of  the 
inventories  and  processes  employed  to  determine  the  allowable  cut  level  for 
the  proposed  action  and  each  alternative. 

Land  Classification  and  Inventory 

Timber  Production  Capability  Classification 

The  Timber  Production  Capability  Classification  (TPCC)  is  an  intensive 
inventory  process  initiated  in  1972  to  categorize  all  public  land  adminis- 
tered by  BLM  in  western  Oregon  based  upon  the  land's  physical  and  biological 
capacity  to  produce  timber.  TPCC  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  Oregon 
Manual  Supplement  5250. 

The  TPCC  identifies  commercial  forest  land  which  could  be  managed  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis.  This  land  formed  the  potential  timber  production  base 
for  computation  of  the  annual  allowable  harvest.  Approximately  287,000  acres 
were  identified  in  this  category.  The  TPCC  also  identified  about  22,000 
acres  of  commercial  forest  land  that  was  determined  to  be  uncapable  of  under- 
going harvest  without  significant  site  degradation.  This  land  was  left  out 
of  the  timber  production  base.  Sites  were  placed  in  this  category  only  when 
it  was  judged  that  economically  reasonable  technology  was  not  available  to 
mitigate  such  degradation.  The  remainder  of  the  district's  326,000  acres  was 
determined  to  be  non-forest  or  non-commercial  forest.  If  new  data  become 
available  from  intensive  on-site  analysis  or  improvements  occur  in  tech- 
nology, the  classifications  may  be  altered. 

Operations  Inventory 

For  BLM  to  carry  out  the  timber  management  program  effectively,  specific 
information  as  to  the  location  and  current  condition  of  the  various  forest 
types  within  the  land  base  must  be  available  to  the  managers.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  Operations  Inventory  (01)  in  accordance  with 
procedures  contained  in  the  Operations  Inventory  Handbook  (revised). 
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The  01  is  an  intensive  inventory  providing  forest  type  maps  which  show  the 
location  and  classification  of  each  homogeneous  forest  type  island.  01 
record  cards  list  acreage,  silvicultural  needs  and  opportunities  for  appli- 
cation of  forest  management  practices  on  each  type  island.  Operations 
Inventory  thus  provides  a  basis  for  establishing  priorities  for  treatment 
based  on  stand  conditions  and  productivity. 

1978  Forest  Reinventory 

A  reinventory  of  commercial  forest  land  in  the  SCCSYUs  was  completed  in  1978 
employing  procedures  for  extensive  inventory  jointly  developed  by  the  USFS 
and  BLM  (USDA,  FS  1976).  The  reinventory  uses  the  same  basic  inventory 
design  as  was  used  for  determination  of  the  present  allowable  cut,  but  with 
further  refinement  to  include  stratification  of  commercial  forest  land  based 
on  information  obtained  from  the  01  and  TPCC.  Statistical  analysis  indicates 
the  sample  mean  volume  per  acre  in  the  SCCSYUs  is  within  7  percent  of  the 
true  mean  volume  per  acre  at  one  standard  deviation. 

The  reinventory  indicates  a  forest  distribution  as  displayed  in  Table  A-l. 
Age  classes  range  from  non-stocked,  where  reproduction  has  not  been 
established,  to  500  years. 


Table  A-l  Existing  Acres  by  Age  Class 
on  All  Timber  Management  Lands 


Age 

Age 

Class 

Acres 

Class 

Acres 

Non- 

stocked 

18,680 

160 

2,566 

1-5 

38,930 

180 

3,558 

10 

42,345 

190 

1,150 

20 

20,689 

200 

9,651 

30 

11,973 

210 

1,150 

40 

8,618 

230 

10,377 

50 

5,679 

240 

2,566 

60 

6,879 

250 

5,505 

70 

5,722 

260 

2,794 

80 

12,134 

270 

7,643 

90 

5,888 

300 

6,487 

100 

7,582 

310 

1,125 

110 

13,446 

350 

6,500 

120 

15,797 

370 

506 

130 

6,565 

400 

3,636 

140 

1,653 

500 

4,005 

150 

3,614 

Total 

306,262 
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Other  Resource  Inventories 

Inventories  were  conducted  to  identify  and  categorize  specific  capability  and 
potential  of  resources  other  than  timber.  A  detailed  soil  survey  for  the 
entire  Coos  Bay  District  was  published  in  1977.  Recreation  planners  applied 
the  BLM's  Recreation  Information  System,  an  inventory  approach  for  deter- 
mining inherent  potential  of  the  land  to  support  various  recreation 
activities.  Visual  resource  specialists  inventoried  and  classified  the 
SCCSYUs  for  visual  and  esthetic  considerations.  A  review  and  compilation  of 
known  cultural  resource  data  (Class  I  cultural  resource  inventory)  has  been 
completed.  Wildlife  biologists  inventoried  deer  and  elk  winter  range  and 
northern  spotted  owl  and  bald  eagle  nest  sites.  Fisheries  biologists 
conducted  surveys  of  streams  within  the  district.  Botanical  surveys  for 
threatened  and  endangered  plants  were  initiated  for  the  Coos  Bay  District  in 
September  1978  and  are  updated  yearly. 

Resource  Planning  Objectives 

The  following  resource  objectives  (defined  in  detail  in  the  Management 
Framework  Plan  (MFP)  were  formulated  to  meet  goals  stated  in  Chapter  1. 

-  Produce  and  market  the  maximum  sustainable  level  of  timber  volume 
consistent  with  applicable  laws  and  BLM  policies. 

-  Utilize  all  technically,  environmentally  and  economically  feasible 
intensive  timber  management  practices  to  maximize  timber  production. 

-  Maintain  productivity  through  protection  of  the  basic  soil  resource  and 
protection  against  fire,  insect,  disease  and  trespass. 

-  Achieve  a  reasonable  balance  between  all  significant  resources  when  uses 
conflict. 

-  Assure  that  fish  and  wildlife  are  considered  in  all  land  management 
decisions . 

-  Develop  and  recommend  plans  to  benefit  fish  and  wildlife  consistent  with 
other  resources. 

-  Identify  and  implement  mitigation  measures  for  adverse  effects  of  other 
resource  uses  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

-  Identify,  evaluate  and  implement  appropriate  levels  of  visual  resource 
management  protection  and  rehabilitation. 

-  Evaluate  proposed  land  management  activities  to  determine  the  anticipated 
degree  of  visual  contrast  created  in  the  landscape  and  to  specify 
appropriate  mitigation  measures  to  meet  acceptable  levels  of  management. 
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-  Protect  the  basic  soil  resource  against  erosion  and  mass  wasting. 

-  Provide  water  quality  and  quantity  suitable  for  all  intended  uses  by 
controlling  activities  which  might  adversely  affect  the  water  resource. 

-  Establish  and  maintain  land  use  management  practices  which  assure  the 
protection  of  aquatic  habitat  resources  from  chemical,  physical  or 
biological  deterioration. 

-  Identify  and  protect  cultural  resources  during  land  use  planning  and  all 
management  activities. 

-  Provide  and  enhance  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  by  protecting  the 
resources,  minimizing  user  conflicts,  providing  visitor  assistance  and 
safety,  coordinating  with  other  recreation  suppliers  and  cooperating  with 
all  publics  affected  by  the  program. 


Criterial  for  Selecting  the  Proposed  Action  (Preferred  Alternative) 

The  following  cirteria  were  used  by  the  District  Manager  in  developing 
the  proposed  action: 

-  Provide  a  reasonable  balance  for  management  between  timber  harvest,  timber 
production  and  other  forest  resource  activities. 

-  Protect  the  long-range  economic  base  within  the  region  while  providing 
adequate  habitat  to  support  viable  populations  of  all  wildlife  species 
including  huntable  populations  of  deer  and  elk. 

-  Provide  the  earliest  possible  time  to  bring  the  forest  to  a  regulated 
state,  and  allow  opportunities  for  increasing  future  annual  harvest 
levels. 

-  Provide  for  a  balanced  approach  in  timber  management  that  will  provide 
flexibility  in  the  case  of  natural  disasters. 

-  Avoid  depleting  natural  resources  before  management  needs  are  identified 
and  plans  are  made. 

-  Minimize  immediate  adverse  impacts  on  the  local  economy  and  the  environment 
while  enhancing  the  prospects  for  future  increases  in  timber  harvest 
levels. 

Land  Use  Allocation 

Identification  and  evaluation  of  conflicts  is  the  heart  of  the  BLM  land  use 
allocation  process.  All  potential  conflicts  and  possible  ways  to  reduce 
these  conflicts  are  analyzed.  Numerous  alternative  solutions  to  individual 
conflicts  were  considered  prior  to  formulating  the  proposed  action  which  was 
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circulated  for  public  review  and  comment  in  November  1979.  Land  use 
allocations  for  resource  values  derived  for  MFP  alternatives  were  adapted  to 
the  alternatives  analyzed  in  this  EIS  (Table  A-2).  The  acres  discussed  in 
this  table  included  all  of  the  lands  in  the  SCCSYUs. 

When  final  MFP  timber  management  decisions  are  made,  they  will  form  the 
management  prescriptions.  Similarily,  actions  for  other  resources,  e.g., 
habitat  management  plans,  will  be  within  the  MFP  guidelines.  Significant  MFP 
recommendations,  conflicts  and  proposed  decisions  affecting  the  timber 
management  program  are  summarized  in  Table  A-3. 

Allowable  Cut  Computation 

Forest  Simulation  Model 

A  computerized  forest  simulation  model  (SIMIX)  is  used  to  determine  the 
highest  sustainable  allowable  cut  for  each  alternative.  SIMIX  calculates  the 
allowable  cut  associated  with  the  stated  forest  management  plan.  It  can 
maximize  an  even-flow  level  of  cut  for  some  specific  management  regime,  or  a 
series  of  cut  levels  may  be  specified  for  as  many  as  the  first  10  decades 
followed  by  an  even-flow  level  for  the  remainder  of  the  projected  period  (40 
decades).  This  lengthy  projection  period  is  not  an  attempt  at  a  400  year 
plan.  It  is  used  only  to  assure  that  the  condition  of  no  planned  reduction 
in  allowable  cut  can  be  met. 

The  clearcut  option  of  SIMIX  was  utilized  since  clearcut  is  the  predominant 
harvest  method  in  all  alternatives.  For  accuracy  in  measuring  lumber  and 
plywood  production,  the  allowable  cut  is  computed  and  projected  into  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  cubic  feet. 

SIMIX  computes  the  harvest  level  based  on  present  inventory  and  projected 
growth  resulting  from  the  application  of  certain  management  practices 
(mortality  salvage,  precommercial  and  commercial  thinning,  commercial 
thinning  only,  forest  genetics  and  final  harvest  cuts).  Another  treatment, 
fertilization,  is  included  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  of  the  above 
treatments.  SIMIX  must  be  told  what  treatments,  when  and  the  number  of 
acres,  to  be  treated.  No  rotation  age  is  set,  instead,  a  minimum  cutting  age 
constraint  is  specified.  SIMIX  is  not  designed  to  handle  economic  values  or 
costs,  and  it  does  not  seek  out  alternative  schedules  or  strategies. 

The  model,  designed  for  forests  under  an  even-aged  system  of  management, 
produces  output  data  by  decades  for  each  age  and  treatment  class  and 
summarizes  them  numerically  and  graphically.  These  data  include  level  of 
growing  stock,  annual  growth,  acreage  by  silvicultural  practices  and  volume 
by  harvesting  practice.  Consequently,  it  permits  alternative  plans  to  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  production  levels  and  fiscal 
requirements  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  programming  personnel  and  funds  for 
the  alternative  selected.  In  effect,  a  management  plan  is  developed  that 
schedules  the  production  from  commercial  thinning,  mortality  salvage  and 
final  harvest   operations   and   also  the  acreages   for  such  treatments  as 
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reforestation  and  precommercial  thinning.  The  model  is  geared  to  the 
proposed  policies  but  is  flexible  to  the  extent  that  other  regulatory 
policies  can  be  applied  in  its  use. 

The  Allowable  Cut  Effect  (ACE) 

A  forest  that  is  composed  primarily  of  old-growth  timber  and  recently 
cut-over  stands  exhibits  a  relatively  low  average  annual  growth.  This 
results  from  slow  or  negative  growth  of  the  old  stands  and  the  fact  that 
growth  is  not  measurable  (in  end-product  terms)  in  the  young  stands  until 
they  reach  20  or  30  years  of  age.  Such  a  forest  is  in  transition  from  an 
unmanaged  to  a  managed  or  regulated  state.  In  the  classical  sense,  the 
regulated  state  is  achieved  when  average  annual  harvest  and  growth  are  in 
equalibrium.  At  this  point,  maximum  yield  on  a  sustainable  basis  is  reached. 
To  compute  an  allowable  cut  on  a  forest  in  the  transition  state  using  this 
criteria  would  be  extremely  conservative  and  greatly  lengthen  the  time  until 
the  regulated  state  was  achieved.  The  BLM  uses  an  alternative  approach  which 
is  to  project  growth  into  the  future  based  upon  assumptions  about  management 
levels  and  to  utilize  excess  harvest  age  timber  to  bridge  the  time  gap  until 
the  ultimate  growth  level  is  achieved.  This  process  of  taking  credit  now  for 
future  growth  increases  expected  to  result  from  management  has  been  termed 
the  "Allowable  Cut  Effect"  (ACE). 

Figure  A-l  illustrates  this  process  in  the  context  of  conditions  found  in  the 
SCCSYUs,  before  land  use  allocations  were  made  to  other  resource  activities. 
This  forest  is  in  the  early  to  middle  transition  state  and,  as  the  recent 
inventory  found,  has  a  relatively  low  average  annual  growth  rate.  An  initial 
computation  was  made  that  assumed  no  intensive  management  practices  were 
performed.  Under  this  scheme,  stands  were  projected  to  grow  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  normal  unmanaged  forests.  The  lower  growth  curve  in  Figure  A-l 
shows  the  average  annual  growth  path  projected  from  these  assumptions.  When 
tested  on  the  allowable  cut  model,  it  was  determined  that  sufficient  harvest 
age  timber  was  available  to  bridge  the  gap  until  a  regulated  state  was 
achieved. 

Next,  a  high  level  of  management  was  assumed.  Practices  (see  Chapter  1, 
Forest  Management  Treatments  and  Design  Elements)  such  as  genetic  improve- 
ment, precommercial  and  commercial  thinning,  brush  and  hardwood  conversion, 
fertilization  and  mortality  salvage  were  used  in  projecting  yield  functions. 
The  basis  for  most  of  these  projections  was  the  DFIT  model.  The  higher 
growth  curve  in  Figure  A-l  shows  the  average  annual  growth  path  resulting 
from  the  intensive  management  assumptions.  When  tested  on  the  allowable  cut 
model,  it  was  determined  that  there  was  only  enough  harvest  age  timber 
available  to  take  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  expected  future  growth 
increases.  For  full  ACE  credit  to  apply,  there  must  be  enough  harvestable 
timber  to  bridge  the  previously  mentioned  time  gap.  Since  this  was  not  the 
case  in  the  SCCSYUs,  the  allowable  cut  effect  applied  was  limited  to  about  40 
percent  of  the  projected  potential  allowable  cut  effect.  To  set  a  cut  level 
higher  than  the  "actual"  would  cause  a  drop  in  future  cut  levels,  a  violation 
of  Bureau  policy.  Essentially,  the  limited  volume  of  standing  harvest  age 
timber  has  built  a  conservative  factor  into  the  computation  process. 
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Appendix  B 
Five-Year  Timber  Sale  Plan 

The  Bureau's  policy  is  to  maintain  a  5-year  lead  time  in  timber  sale  planning 
which  is  updated  annually.  This  sample  plan  (developed  for  planning 
purposes)  illustrates  the  first  5  years,  providing  the  proposed  action  is 
the  selected  alternative.  The  timber  sale  program  for  the  remaining  5  years 
is  expected  to  be  comparable. 

This  5-year  timber  sale  plan  is  not  a  firm  plan,  but  one  that  is  flexible  and 
can  be  modified  to  eliminate  or  minimize  problems.  After  potential  sales  are 
identified,  they  are  studied  in  detail,  analyzed,  modified  or  dropped  as 
needed  to  comply  with  environmental  and  management  goals.  Since  many  of  the 
timber  sale  areas  have  not  been  field  checked,  the  information  is  subject  to 
change  during  the  preparation  of  the  annual  timber  sale  plans.  Site  specific 
environmental  assessments  (EA)  would  address  impacts  and  discuss  mitigation. 

This  sample  5-year  sale  plan,  in  many  cases,  reflects  the  problems  associated 
with  meeting  planning  goals.  For  example,  one  planning  goal  is  that 
clearcuts  not  exceed  40  acres  in  size,  where  possible.  An  inspection  of  this 
appendix  illustrates  that  frequently  these  goals  cannot  be  met. 

Once  a  final  decision  for  the  10-year  timber  management  plan  is  made,  the 
5-year  timber  sale  plan  will  be  modified. 
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Explanation  of  Ratings  and  Interpretations 

Road  Location 

The  limitation  ratings  given  in  this  column  apply  to  use  of  soils  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  access  roads  that  have  all-weather  surfacing 
—  rock  or  oil  and  rock  —  that  are  expected  to  carry  truck  traffic  all 
year. 

Excluded  from  consideration  in  the  ratings  in  this  column  are  highways 
designed  for  fast  moving  heavy  trucks.  Also,  the  ratings  cannot  substitute 
for  basic  soil  data  and  for  on-site  investigation.  Degrees  of  soil 
limitation  are  slight,  moderate  and  severe. 

Erosion  Susceptibility 

This  quality  is  the  susceptibility  of  a  soil  to  erosion  when  no  cover  is 
present.  Rate  of  soil  displacement  is  influenced  primarily  by  soil 
qualities,  physical  properties,  rainfall  intensity  and  slope  gradient.  Each 
of  the  six  items  listed  within  each  of  the  three  classes  are  considered  when 
classifying  the  area.   Classes  and  rating  items  are  as  follows: 

Class 

Slight  -    Potential  erosion  is  not  significant  to  reduce  pro- 

ductivity; and  these  soils: 
contain  water-stable  aggregates; 
have  good  infiltration  and  percolation  rates; 
have  adequate  depth  to  store  most  of  the  normal 
precipitation; 

-  contain  no  restrictive  layers; 
occur  on  gentle  slopes; 

Moderate        -    Potential  erosion  is  significant  to  reduce  productivity 
but  not  to  the  point  of  entirely  restricting 
production ; 

-  contain  aggregates  that  are  not  water  stable; 
have  moderate  infiltration  and  percolation  rates; 

-  have  moderate  depths  to  store  only  part  of  the  normal 

precipitation  (available  water  holding  capacity); 
occur  on  moderate  slopes. 

Severe  -   Potential  erosion  will  cause  a  reduction  in  productivity 

to  practically  zero; 

-  contain  very  unstable  aggregates; 

have  slow  infiltration  and  percolation  rates; 
have  little  soil  for  water  storage; 
contain  restrictive  layers; 
occur  on  steep  slopes. 
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Compaction  Hazard 

Compaction  results  from  pressing  soil  particles  together  into  a  close  state 
of  contact.  The  amount  of  compaction  which  can  be  obtained  is  principally 
influenced  by  the  soil's  physical  properties,  moisture  content,  type  and 
amount  of  compaction  effort.  Soils  are  rated  as  having  a  slight,  moderate  or 
severe  susceptibility  to  a  compactive  force  that  reduces  its  productivity  by 
restricting  root  development  and  internal  air  and  water  movement.  Slight 
means  soil  properties  generally  are  favorable  for  use  under  most  conditions. 
Moderate  means  soil  properties  are  unfavorable  and,  under  some  conditions, 
use  should  be  restricted.  Severe  means  soil  properties  are  so  unfavorable 
that  use  at  any  time  could  create  soil  conditions  very  difficult  to  correct. 

Regeneration  Hazard 

Regeneration  hazard  is  given  for  bare-root  stock  with  no  distinction  made  for 
age  or  species.  Regeneration  hazard  is  defined  as  the  probable  success  of 
establishing  new  plantings  as  influenced  by  soil  or  topographic  conditions. 
Three  classes  are  recognized.  The  ratings  are  based  on  the  percent  of 
plantations  that  are  expected  to  regenerate  on  the  first  attempt.  A  slight 
hazard  means  success  on  more  than  80  percent  of  the  plantations.  A  moderate 
hazard  means  success  on  30  to  80  percent  of  the  plantations.  A  severe  hazard 
means  success  on  less  than  30  percent  of  the  plantations. 

Soils  with  a  shallow  rooting  depth,  either  because  of  a  high  water  table  or  a 
shallow  depth  to  bedrock,  have  a  severe  windthrow  hazard.  Soils  with  a 
significant  windthrow  hazard  are  identified  in  the  remarks  column. 

Burning  Hazard 

The  burning  hazard  (broadcast  burning)  refers  to  the  threat  that  wild  fires 
or  slash  burning  has  to  increase  the  runoff  and  erosion  hazards,  and  to 
reduce  the  success  of  regeneration.  Field  observations  have  shown  that 
broadcast  burning  on  slopes  steeper  than  80  percent  promotes  conditions 
favorable  for  a  severe  erosion  hazard  by  dry  ravelling.  Actual  measurements 
of  ravel  material  in  the  H.J.  Andrews  Experimental  Forest,  Blue  River, 
Oregon,  showed  a  ravelling  loss  as  great  as  1,050  tons  per  square  kilometer 
(approximately  1,500  tons/square  mile,  or  2.3  tons/acre)  between  the  9th  and 
14th  month  following  the  burn.  The  ravel  losses  represent  only  an  estimated 
40  percent  of  the  total  erosion  losses.  Ravelling  becomes  insignificant  2 
years  after  a  burn  if  vegetation  becomes  reestablished. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  hot  burn  temporarily  increases  the  runoff  and 
erosion  on  the  Jason  (64),  Digger  (66),  Unit  166,  Unit  521,  Unit  530  and 
Umpcoos  (564)  soils  because  of  the  development  of  a  water-repellent  or 
non-wettable  condition  brought  about  by  burning.  This  condition  tends  to 
disappear  about  a  year  after  the  burn. 

The  soils  have  been  rated  into  two  classes  of  broadcast  burning  hazard. 
These  classes  are  defined  as  follows: 
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Slight  Hazard:  Broadcast  burning  of  slash  will  not  significantly  increase 
the  erosion  and  ravelling  hazard,  and  will  not  reduce  the  regeneration  and 
productivity  potential  of  these  soils.  The  soils  are  mostly  moderately  deep 
to  deep,  nonskeletal  and  occur  on  slopes  of  less  than  80  percent. 

Severe  Hazard:  Broadcast  burning  of  slash  will  significantly  increase 
surface  runoff,  erosion  and  ravelling  hazard,  and  will  reduce  the 
regeneration  and  productive  potential  for  these  soils.  They  are  mostly 
shallow  and  moderately  deep,  skeletal  soils  on  slopes  steeper  than  80 
percent. 

Other  Limiting  Factors 

Flooding:  Most  lands  subject  to  flooding  are  coastal  or  lowland;  however, 
BLM  lands  are  mostly  upland.  Flooding  that  does  occur  happens  in  intense 
winter  storms  with  rapid  stream  flow  and  catastrophic  erosion  and  deposition. 
This  type  of  flooding  greatly  aggravated  by  debris  —  called  "sluice-out" 
locally  --  can  be  reduced  by  preventing  slash  and  debris  from  getting  into 
drainages . 
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Soils  Appendix  D3 

Methodology  for  Erosion 

Transportation  System 

Acres  of  roads  were  divided  into  categories  to  aid  in  calculations  of 
erosion. 

Landings  are  assumed  to  be  built  using  the  same  methods  as  roads,  but  the 
time  required  to  construct  landings  is  less  than  that  required  to  build  long 
roads. 

Due  to  the  rugged  topography  in  SCCSYUs,  cutbanks  and  fillslopes  will  occur 
on  75  percent  of  all  roads,  and  cutbanks  and  fillslopes  are  about  60  percent 
of  the  road  prism  (profile  of  a  road). 

Using  the  sample  5-year  timber  sale  as  a  model,  all  roads  were  divided  into 
sub-categories  of  long  spurs  and  short  spurs. 

Long  spurs  average  1.56  miles  in  length  and  would  require  an  average  150  days 
to  be  constructed. 

Short  spurs  average  0.46  miles  in  length  and  would  require  100  days  to  be 
constructed.  Short  spurs  would  be  75  percent  of  all  roads,  and  long  spurs 
would  be  25  percent.  On  all  roads,  the  running  surface  would  be  rock  paved 
and  would  be  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  road  prism  where  cut  and-fill 
occurred,  and  100  percent  where  no  cut-and-fill  are  needed.  All  cut-and-fill 
slopes  are  to  be  hydromulched. 

Erosion  of  cut-and-fill  slopes  decreases  as  vegetation  increases. 

The  Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation  (USLE)  was  used  to  quantify  erosion  for 
roadbuilding,  clearcutting  and  burning. 

Erosion  =  RKLSCP  where 
R  =  rainfall  factor 
K  =  soil  erodability  factor 
LS  =  slope  factor 
C  =  cover  index  factor 
P  =  a  factor  (not  used)  involving  agricultural  practices. 

present  erosion  =  0.14  tons/acre/year 
R  -  53.5 

K  =  0.32  (average) 
LS  -  8.4 

C  ■  variable,  present  undisturbed  forest  C  =  0.001 
E  present  =  RKLSC 
0.14  =  (53.5)  (0.32)  (8.4)  (0.001)  if  R,  K,  LS  are  held 
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constant,  then  present  erosion  (Ep)  will  equal  a  constant 
(k)  times  0.001  (C  )  and  future  erosion  (Ef)  would  equal 
(k)  x  (future  C  [Cf]) 

Ep  =  (k)  x  Cp  and 

Ef  =  (k)  x  Cf  which  is 

VCp  =  k  =  Ef/Cf  or 
Ep/Cp  "  Ef/Cf . 

Therefore,  where  Cf  changes,  a  corresponding  change  in  Ef  is  expected. 

Roadbuilding 

Bulldozer  disturbs  surface,  destroys  all  vegetation,  and  creates  a  bared  soil 
condition 

C  =  120  to  1.25 

Soil  compaction  begins  or  a  soil  binder  is  added 

C  =  0.65  to  0.85 ■ 


Asphalt  emulsion,  rock  paving  or  other  protection  afforded  road  surface 

C  =  0.015 

At  this  time  erosion  equals  about  2.1  ton/acre/year. 

Source:   USDA  -  SCS  Tech.  Notes  numbers  10  (1977);  32  (1974);  12  (1978): 
37  (1977)  and  USLE. 

Clearcutting 

Clearcutting  and  yarding  C=0.90 

following  first  rain  C=0.85 

Brush  and  grass  begin  C=0.40  to  0.35 
Seedlings  planted 

2-12  months  C=0.40  to  0.05 

12-18  months  C=0.05  to  0.01 

Slash  burning 

Soil  erodability  (K  factor)  altered  by: 

1.  litter  cover  completely  burned 

K  increases  toward  1.0 

2.  litter  cover  partially  burned 

K  increases  toward  0.8 

3.  very  hot,  slow  fire,  soil  structure  affected 

K  increases  toward  0.9 

4.  very  fast,  cool  burn,  soil  structure  partially  affected 

K  approximates  0.40  to  0.50 
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Appendix  F 
jecies  Utilizing  Old  Growth,  Mid-age  and  Riparian  Zones  for  Optimum  Habitat, 


Mid-age  and  Old  Growth 


Rips 


Amphibians/Reptiles 

Siskiyou  Mountain  salamander 
Oregon  slender  salmander 

Birds 

Barrow's  goldeneye 

Northern  goshawk 

Golden  eagle 

Bald  eagle 

Osprey 

Blue  grouse 

Common  screech  owl 

P  i  gmy  ow 1 

Northern  spotted  owl 

Saw- whet  owl 

Vaux's  swift 

Pileated  woodpecker 

Hammond's  flycatcher 

Tree  swallow 

Purple  martin 

Gray  jay 

Northern  raven 

Chestnut-backed  chickadee 

Red-breasted  nuthatch 

Brown  creeper 

Varied  thrush 

Hermit  thrush 

Golden-crowned  kinglet 

Ruby-crowned  kinglet 

Townsend's  warbler 

Hermit  warbler 

Red  crossbill 

Mamma  1  s 

Shrew-mole 

Coast  mole 

Little  brown  myotis 

Yuma  myotis 

Long  eared  myotis 

Long-legged  myotis 

California  myotis 

Silver-haired  bat 

Big  brown  bat 

Hoary  bat 

Chickaree 

Northern  flying  squirrel 

Bushy-tailed  woodrat 

Western  red-backed  vole 

Red  tree  vole 

Marten 

Fisher 

Short-tailed  weasel 

Cougar 

Roosevelt  elk 

Black-tailed  deer 


Plethodon  stoi 
Batrachoseps  v 


Lghti 


Bucephala  lslandica 
Accipiter  gentilis 
Aquila  chrysaetos 
Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 
Pandion  haliaetus 
Dendragapus  obscurus 
Otus  asio  (c) 


Glaucidium  gnoma  (c ) 
Strix  occidentalis  caurina  (c ) 
Aegolius  acadicus  (c ) 
Chaetura  vauxi  (c) 
Dryocapus  pileatus  (  c ) 
Empidonax  hammondi 
Iridoprocne  bicolor  (c ) 
Progne  subis  (c) 
Perisoreus  canadensis 


Parus  rufescens  ( c ) 
Sitta  canadensis  (c) 
Certhia  familaris  (c ) 
Ixoreus  naevius 
Catharus  guttata 
Regulus  satrapa 
Regulus  calendula 
Dendroica  townsendi 
Dendroica  occidentalis 
Loxia  curvirostra 


Neurotrichus  gibbsi 
Scapanus  orarius 
Myotis  lucifugus  (c ) 
Myotis  yumanenis  (c) 
Myotis  evotis  Cc~) 


Myot 


lans  (c) 


Myotis  califormcus  (c ) 
Lasionycter is  noctivagans  (c ) 
Eptesicus  fuscus  (c) 
Lasiurus  cinereus  (c) 
Tamiasciurus  douglasi 
Glaucomys  sabrinus  (c ) 
Neotoma  cinerea  (c) 
Clethr lonomys  occidentalis 
Phenacomys  longicadus  (c) 
Martes  amencana  Tel 
Martes  pennanti 
Mustela  erminea 


Cervus  canadensis  roosevelti  (sc) 
Odocoileus  hemionus  columbianus  (sc) 


Amphibians /Reptiles 

Northwestern  salamander 

Pacific  giant  salamander 

Olympic  salamander 

Rough-skinned  newt 

Tailed  frog 

Western  toad 

Pacific  tree  frog 

Red-legged  frog 

Spotted  frog 

Cascade  frog 

Foothill  yellow-legged  frog 

Bull  frog 

Western  skink 

Western  pond  turtle 

Common  garter  snake 

Western  terrestrial  garter  snake 

Western  aquatic  garter  snake 

Birds 

Great  blue  heron 

Green  heron 

Black-crowned  night  heron 

Mallard 

Wood  duck 

Harlequin  duck 

Hooded  merganser 

Common  merganser 

Red-breasted  merganser 

Bald  eagle 

Osprey 

Ruffed  grouse 

Spotted  sandpiper 

Solitary  sandpiper 

Common  screech  owl 

Belted  kingfisher 

Hairy  woodpecker 

Downy  woodpecker 

Willow  flycatcher 

Western  flycatcher 

Tree  swallow 

Barn  swallow 

Purple  martin 

Black-capped  chickadee 

Dipper 

Winter  wren 

Swainson's  thrush 

Red-eyed  vireo 

Common  yellowthroat 

Yellow-breasted  chat 

Red-winged  blackbird 

Lincoln's  sparrow 

Mamma  1 s 


Ambystoma  gracile 
Dicamptodon  ensatus 
Rhyacotr it  ion  olympicus 
Taricha  granulosa 
Ascaphus  truei 
Bufo  boreas 


Hyla  regilla 


Rana  pretiosa 
Rana  cascadae 
Rana  boylii 
Rana  catesbeiana 
Eremeces  skiltonianus 
Clemmys  marmorata 
Thamnophis  sir tali 


Th; 


>phis  elegans 


Thamnophis  couchi 


Ardea  herodias 
Butorides  striatus 
Nycticorax  nycticorax 
Anas  platyrhynchos 
Aix  sponsa  (c) 
Histriomcus  histrionicus 
Lophodytes  cucullatus  (c) 
Mergus  merganser  (c) 
Mergus  serrator 
Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 
Pandion  haliaetus 


Bonasa  unbellus 
Actitus  macularia 
Tringa  solitaria 
Otus  asio  (c) 
Megaceryle  alcyon 


Picodes  villosis  (c) 
Picodes  pubescens  (c) 
Empidonax  traillii 
Empidonax  difficilis  (c) 
Iridoprocne  bicolor  (c ) 
Hirundo  rustica 
Progne  subis  (c ) 
Parus  atricapillus  (c) 
Cinclus  mexicanus 
Troglodytes  troglodytes  (c) 
Catharus  ustulata 
Vireo  olivaceus 
Ceothlypis  trichas 
Icteria  virens 


lus  phoeniceus 


Melospiza 


Pacific  shrew 

Marsh  shrew 

Yaquina  shrew 

Yuma  myotis 

Beaver 

White-footed   vole 

Townsend    vole 

Long-tailed   vole 

Muskrat 

Pacific  jumping  mouse 

Nutria 

Raccoon 

Mink 

River  otter 

sc  =  Species  which  use  midage  and  old  growth  forests  during  periods  of  extreme  winter  conditions  as  survival  cover, 

c   =  Cavity  dwellers 

Source:   Compiled  by  BLM  State  Office  and  District  biologists. 
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Appendix  G 
Methodology  for  Air  Pollution 

1.  Tons  of  slash  per  acre  was  obtained  from  the  Fire  Management  Officer  of 
Coos  Bay  District  75-90  tons  of  slash  per  acre  of  clearcut,  not  gross  yarded. 

2.  Acres  clearcut  times  75-90  tons  slash  gives  range  of  total  slash,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  30  percent  burned.  Total  slash  times  17  pounds  particulates 
per  ton  gives  airborne  particulate  weights. 

3.  From  Table  3-2,  particulates,  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  organic 
acids  equals  44  pounds  of  pollutants  per  ton  burned  slash.  Aldehydes  (0.01 
lbs  ton)  were  insignificant. 
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APPENDIX     H 


PREDICTED    ALTERATION    OF    WILDLIFE   HABITAT 
ON    COMMERCIAL    FOREST    LANDS    IN 
THE    ENTIRE    SOUTH    COAST   AREA 


Percent  Composition  by  Alternative 


Habi tat 

PA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A 

21 

22 

22 

21 

21 

22 

21 

21 

21 

22 

B 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

1st  Decade 

C 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

33 

32 

32 

D 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

15 

16 

E 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

F 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

A 

18 

18 

18 

17 

17 

18 

17 

18 

17 

18 

B 

18 

18 

18 

13 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

2nd  Decade 

C 

39 

39 

39 

32 

39 

3Q 

39 

38 

38 

39 

D 

17 

18 

17 

30 

18 

18 

18 

19 

18 

17 

E 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 
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F 
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4 

5 

5 
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A 

18 

18 
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18 

17 
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B 

14 

15 

15 

18 

14 

14 

15 

14 

13 

15 

5th  Decade 

C 

33 

34 

33 

38 

32 

34 

32 
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31 

35 

D 
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28 

18 

30 

27 

29 

31 
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2 

1 

3 

1 

F 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

A 

16 

16 

16 

15 
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16 

17 

17 

15 

17 
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13 

14 
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13 
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14 

13 

15 

10th  Decade 
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34 

34 
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36 
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36 

32 

38 
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27 

27 

29 

32 

25 
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2 
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2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

F 

5 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3 

6 

4 

M GRASS /FORB    (NON- 

STOCKED  a  0-7  YEARS) 
B=  BRUSH/SEEDLING 

(8-15  YEARS) 
C= POLE/SAPLING 

(16-45  YEARS) 
D;  YOUNG    2nd    GROWTH 

(46-115  YEARS) 
E=MATURE 

(116-  195   YEARS) 
FsOLD    6R0WTH 

(196+    YEARS) 


EXISTING 


NOTE.       T»aa«    ara  ra«f»    pr*jMtl«N    kaaaa   aa   lafar«atla«    •**•)••*    fra»    U.S.  r.riit    SarviM, 
Or.t«  »!•!•   0«Mrt»«m  af    Farattry,  tha    latfaatrlal    Farattry   Aaaaaiatiaa    aa*    ■•■tar  rial    (l»7«) 
ilm'i    partial  *a«  aalaalata*   at  tba    prapaaa*    aatiaa    larcl.     Slaaa    MtMl    »■•••    M4   aat    »••• 
Ma*a    fc»   taa    atbar    '•»<    wiifi/— mn,  tha   itraatara   aa«l<    «at   »•   aaaarataly    »r»ai«««< 

ana    atay    vary. 
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ALTERATION     OF     WILDLIFE    HABITAT 

ON    BLM 
TIMBER    LANDS    OF   THE    SCCSYUs 


FIFTH     DECADE 


A= GRASS/ FORB  (NON- 
STOCKED  8  0-7  YEARS) 

B=  BRUSH/SEEDLING 
(8-15  YEARS) 

C=  POLE/SAPLING 
(16-45  YEARS) 

D=  YOUNG  2nd  GROWTH 
(46-115  YEARS) 

E=  MATURE 

(116-195  YEARS) 

F=  OLD  GROWTH 
(196+ YEARS) 


TENTH        DECADE 
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Appendix   I 


ALTERATION    OF    WILDLIFE     HABITAT 
ON    BLM 
TIMBER    PRODUCTION  LANDS 


FIFTH     DECADE 


A 

=  GRASS/FORB  (NON- 

STOCKED  8   0-7  YEARS) 

B  = 

BRUSH/SEEDLING 

(8-15  YEARS) 
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' POLE/SAPLING 

(16-45  YEARS) 
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=  YOUNG  2nd  GROWTH 

(46-115  YEARS) 

E  = 

MATURE 

(116-195  YEARS) 

?' 

OLD  GROWTH 

(196+  YEARS) 
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Appendix  K 

Irttroduct  ion 

This  appendix  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  ecosystem  management  and  the 
relationship  of  the  proposed  action  and  Alternatives  3,4,6,7  and  9  to  the 
concept . 

Included  also  is  a  discussion  of  replacement  acres  and  interim  management 
guidelines  for  the  corridors. 

ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

Ecosystem  management  is  defined  as  managing  for  an  interacting  natural  system 
consisting  of  both  living  and  nonliving  components  which  naturally  occur  in  a 
given  area  or  region.  Ecosystem  management  would  be  achieved  through 
maintaining  habitat  diversity  which  in  turn  would  maintain  a  maximum 
diversity  of  wildlife  species.  In  the  forest  environment  this  means  managing 
for  all  successional  (serai)  stages,  each  with  unique  structure,  plus  any 
special  habitats  such  as  cliffs,  wetlands,  beaches  and  riparian  zones. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  stand  condition  because  management  can  drastically 
alter  the  structure  of  the  natural  sere.  Special  emphasis  has  been  put  on 
the  old-growth  habitat  because  very  little  of  it  remains. 

Management  for  habitat  diversity  provides  a  comprehensive  approach  to  forest 
and  wildlife  management.  There  are  294  species  of  terrestrial  vertebrates, 
and  countless  invertebrates,  known  to  occupy  the  Coos  Bay  District.  These 
cannot  be  managed  on  an  individual  species  basis.  In  addition  to  species 
diversity,  featured  species,  such  as  elk  and  deer,  may  be  managed  within  the 
framework  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

The  Full  Ecosystem  (Alternative  9).  This  alternative  would  have  15-30 
percent  of  the  District  in  old-growth  and  mid-age  habitats  at  any  one  time. 
These  acres  would  be  removed  from  the  intensive  timber  management  base.  They 
would  be  well  distributed  throughout  the  forest  in  large  blocks  of  about  640 
acres  to  accommodate  species  needing  large  amounts  of  habitat.  Smaller 
blocks  of  about  80  acres  (a  minimal  size  needed  to  prevent  forest  interior 
species  from  being  overwhelmed  by  edge  species)  would  be  left  between  larger 
blocks.  There  would  be  at  least  one  large  block  per  township  and  one  small 
block  per  section.  The  placement  of  cutting  units  in  and  around  these  blocks 
is  important  so  that  excessive  edge  effect  does  not  damage  forest  block 
integrity.  The  younger  serai  stages  would  be  provided  by  forest  management 
on  the  intensive  base.  This  alternative  provides  that  clearcuts  would  not  be 
located  next  to  other  clearcuts  for  15  years.  This  is  a  comprehensive 
ecosystem  plan,  not  a  spotted  owl  or  elk  plan. 

Modified  Ecosystem  (Alternative  3-  Emphasis  on  Non-Timber  Values).  This 
alternative  is  the  same  as  the  Full  Ecosystem  alternative  except  that  there 
would  be  10-year  spacing  between  adjacent  clearcuts,  and  the  old-growth  and 
mid-age  habitat  blocks  would  be  placed  in  the  constrained  timber  base  instead 
of  being  completely  withdrawn  from  harvest. 
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Ecosystem  Corridor  (Alternatives  4,  6,  7  and  P. A.).  The  principal  difference 
between  this  and  the  full  ecosystem  is  that  old-growth/mid-age  forests  are 
limited  to  defined  corridor  areas.  The  corridors  are  not  solid  but  consist 
of  stepping  stone  blocks  of  mid-age/old-growth ,  640  acres  in  size,  connected 
by  a  series  of  80  acre  blocks  spaced  at  about  1  mile  intervals.  The  broader 
the  corridors  are  and  the  more  segments  or  "legs"  a  corridor  system  has,  the 
more  functional  the  system  will  be.  Some  lands  within  the  corridor  would 
also  be  in  the  intensive  base.  Private  land  is  not  included  in  the 
corridors;  the  assumption  is  that  private  land  would  be  managed  for  optimum 
timber  production.  The  corridor  would  facilitate  the  gene  flow  of  those 
species  which  find  their  optimum  habitats  in  older  serai  stages,  and 
therefore  prevent  genetic  isolation  and  reduction  of  species  occurrence  and 
abundance,  as  discussed  in  biogeographical  literature  (Whitcomb  1977, 
Robinson  1978).  The  corridors  make  available  more  older  timber  for  harvest 
than  the  full  ecosystem  alternative. 

Replacement  Acres.  In  developing  the  corridor  concept,  approximately  36,000 
acres  were  put  on  a  350-year  rotation.  At  regulation,  with  an  even 
distribution  of  age  classes,  this  would  place  about  10,000  acres  in  the 
mid-age  category  (100-200  years  old)  and  15,000  acres  in  the  old-growth 
category  (200+  years  old)  for  a  total  of  25,000  acres.  This  would  allow  20 
large  blocks  and  140  connector  blocks  of  mid-age/old-growth  with  11,000  acres 
in  replacement.  Thus,  36,000  acres  on  a  350-year  rotation  would  provide 
enough  acres  to  meet  the  theoretical  requirements  of  the  model  in  the  long 
run. 

Forecast  Limitations.  The  areas  designated  for  the  corridor  system  were 
largely  defined  by  working  with  vegetation  type  maps  and  aerial  photographs. 
Limited  time  has  not  permitted  the  development  of  detailed  plans  for 
harvesting  these  areas.  Until  these  plans  are  developed,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  precisely  how  harvesting  might  effect  the  integrity  of  the  corridor 
systems.  As  a  result,  it  is  proposed  to  forego  harvesting  in  any  old-growth 
or  mid-age  habitat  in  the  36,000  acres  until  detailed  habitat  management 
plans  have  been  prepared.  As  individual  habitat  plans  are  completed, 
harvesting  may  be  done  if  the  plan  indictes  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
destroying  the  integrity  of  the  corridor  system.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  5  years  will  be  required  to  complete  all  such  planning. 

Robinson,  N.  1978.   Wildlife  Corridors  Can  Help  Our  Native  Fauna  Survive. 
Habitat  Australia,  6  (6) : 10-12. 

Whitcomb,  R.  F.  1977.   Island  Biogeography  and  "Habitat  Islands"  of  Eastern 
Forests.   American  Birds,  31  ( 1 ) : 3—5 . 
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GLOSSARY 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

Absorb  -  To  be  held  within  the  structure  of  a  substance. 

Acre-foot  -  The  volume  of  water  that  will  cover  1  acre  to  a  depth  of  1  foot. 

Allowable  Cut  -  The  amount  of  forest  products  that  may  be  harvested  annually 
or  periodically  from  a  specified  area  over  a  stated  period  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  management. 

Allowable  Cut  Effect  (ACE)  -  The  immediate  increase  in  today's  allowable  cut 
which  is  justified  by  expected  future  increases  in  yields  due  to  present 
or  proposed  management  treatments. 

Allowable  Cut  Determination  Process  -  A  process  which  deals  with  the  steps 
involved  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  alternative  levels  of 
timber  production  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  allowable  cut. 

Ambient  -  Surrounding,  on  all  sides;  for  air,  refers  to  any  unconfined 
portion  of  the  atmosphere. 

Anadromous  Fish  -  Fish  which  migrate  from  the  sea  to  breed  in  fresh  water. 
Their  offspring  return  to  the  sea. 

Aquifer  -  A  geologic  formation  or  structure  that  transmits  water  in 

sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  needs  for  a  water  development;  usually 
saturated  sands,  gravel,  fractures,  and  cavernous  and  vesicular  rock. 
The  term  water-bearing  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  aquifer  when  a 
stratum  furnishes  water  for  a  specific  use. 

Archeological  Resources  -  All  evidences  of  past  human  occupations  other  than 
historical  documents,  which  can  be  used  to  reconstruct  the  lifeways  of 
past  peoples.   These  include  sites,  artifacts,  environmental  data  and  all 
other  relevant  information. 

Aspect  -  The  direction  a  slope  faces. 

Average  Employment  -  The  sum  of  number  of  employees,  reported  monthly, 
divided  by  twelve;  because  employment  is  reported  for  all  employees 
working  during  any  one  month,  it  is  a  modest  over-estimate  of  full-time 
equivalent  employment. 

Background  -  The  area  of  a  distance  zone  which  lies  beyond  the  foreground- 
middleground.   Usually  from  a  minimum  of  3  to  5  miles  to  a  maximum  of 
about  15  miles  from  a  travel  route,  use  area,  or  other  observer  position. 
Atmospheric  conditions  in  the  SCCSYUs  limits  the  maximum  to  about  12 
mi les . 

Background  Levels  -  Amounts  of  pollutants  present  from  natural  sources  and 
from  human  disturbances  which  have  reached  equilibrium. 
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Bedload  -  The  sediment  that  moves  by  sliding,  rolling  or  bounding,  on  or  very 
near,  the  streambed. 

Biome  -  The  largest  land  community  unit  (plant  and  animal)  which  is 
convenient  to  recognize. 

Board  Foot  -  A  unit  of  solid  wood,  1-foot  square  and  1-inch  thick. 

British  Thermal  Unit  (BTU)  -  A  unit  of  heat  equal  to  252  calories;  quantity 
of  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  from 
62°  F.  to  63°  F. 

Broadcast  Burning  -  Intentional  burning  in  which  fire  is  intended  to  spread 
over  all  of  a  specific  area.   It  may  or  may  not  qualify  as  prescribed 
burning. 

Bucking  -  Cutting  trees  into  log  lengths. 

Buffer  Strip  -  A  protective  area  adjacent  to  an  area  requiring  special 
attention  on  protection. 

Bureau  Planning  System  -  A  process  used  in  the  BLM  to  establish  land  use 

allocations,  constraints,  and  objectives  for  various  categories  of  public 
land  use. 

Clearcutting  -  A  method  of  timber  harvesting  in  which  all  trees,  merchantable 
or  unmerchantable,  are  cut  from  an  area. 

Commercial  Forest  Land  -  Forest  land  that  is  now  producing  or  is  capable  of 
producing  at  least  20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  of  commercial  conifer- 
ous tree  species. 

Commercial  Thinning  -  Partial  cuttings  made  in  merchantable  stands  (40-70 
years  old)  in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  remaining  trees  and 
increase  total  yield  from  the  stand. 


Community  Income  Effect  -  The  sum  of  direct  and  indirect  personal  income 
generated  by  a  change,  e.g.,  timber  harvest.   Indirect  personal  income 
results  from  economic  activity  stimulated  in  other  local  enterprises  by 
purchase  of  goods  and  services,  primarily  of  a  support  nature. 

Constrained  Timber  Production  Base  -  Base  Acreage  managed  for  timber 

production  at  a  lesser  intensity  in  consideration  for  other  resource 
management  objectives  i.e.  minimum  harvest  age  of  350  years  for  wildlife 
habitat  (see  Intensive  Timber  Production  Base). 

Contrast  -  The  effect  of  a  striking  difference  in  the  form,  line,  color  or 
texture  of  the  landscape  features  within  the  area  being  viewed. 
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Contrast  Rating  -  A  method  of  determining  the  extent  of  visual  impact  for  an 
existing  or  proposed  activity  that  will  modify  any  landscape  feature 
(land  and  water  form,  vegetation  and  structures). 

Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  (CBWR)  Lands  -  Public  lands  granted  to  the  Southern 
Oregon  Company  and  subsequently  reconveyed  to  the  United  States. 

Critical  Habitat  -  That  habitat  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  necessary  to  the  normal  needs  or  survival  and  recovery  of  listed 
Threatened  or  Endangered  Species.   It  may  also  include  habitat  not  cur- 
rently occupied  into  which  a  listed  species  could  expand. 

Critical  Viewpoint  -  The  point(s)  commonly  in  use  or  potentially  in  use  where 
the  view  of  a  management  activity  is  the  most  disclosing. 

Cull  -  A  tree  or  log  which  is  rejected  because  it  does  not  meet  certain 
specifications . 

Cultural  Modification  -  Any  man-caused  change  in  the  land  or  water  form  or 

vegetation  or  the  addition  of  a  structure  which  creates  a  visual  contrast 
in  the  basic  elements  (form,  line,  color,  texture)  of  the  naturalistic 
character  of  a  landscape. 

Cultural  Resources  -  Those  fragile  and  nonrenewable  remains  of  human 
activity  occupation,  or  endeavor,  reflected  in  districts,  sites, 
structures,  buildings,  objects,  artifacts,  ruins,  works  of  art, 
architecture,  and  natural  features,  that  were  of  importance  in  human 
events.   These  resources  consist  of  (1)  physical  remains,  (2)  areas  where 
significant  human  events  occurred — even  though  evidence  of  the  event  no 
longer  remains,  and  (3)  the  environment  immediately  surrounding  the 
actual  resource.   Cultural  resources,  including  both  prehistoric  and 
historic  remains,  represent  a  part  of  the  continuum  of  events  from  the 
earliest  evidences  of  man  to  the  present  day. 


Debris  Torrent  -  Rapid  movement  of  water-charged  debris  down  a  stream  channel 
or  gully.   Debris  torrents  may  often  be  triggered  when  naturally 
occurring  debris  dams  break. 

Discharge  -  Rate  of  flow  of  a  fluid,  the  volume  of  fluid  passing  a  point  per 
unit  of  time,  commonly  expressed  as  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs),  million 
gallons  per  day,  gallons  per  minute,  or  cubic  meters  per  second. 

Distance  Zone  -  The  area  that  can  be  seen  as  foreground-middleground ,  back- 
ground, or  seldom-seen. 

Ecosystem  -  An  ecological  unit  consisting  of  both  living  and  nonliving  com- 
ponents which  interact  to  produce  a  natural,  stable  system. 
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Environmental  Assessment  (EA)  -  A  systematic  environmental  analysis  of 

s Lte-specif ic  RLM  activities  used  to  determine  whether  such  activities 
have  a  significant  affect  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environment  and 
whether  a  formal  environmental  statement  is  required. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  -  A  formal  document  to  be  filed  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  that  considers  significant  environmental 
impacts  expected  from  implementation  of  a  major  Federal  action. 

Erosion  (soil)  -  Removal  of  soil  from  its  place  of  origin  to  a  point  of 
deposition  other  than  a  stream  channel. 

Even  Flow  -  Maintaining  a  relatively  constant  undiminishing  supply  of  timber 
from  year  to  year  for  the  planning  cycle. 

Fauna  -  All  the  animals  in  a  given  area. 

Final  Harvest  Cut  -  Constitutes  removal  of  a  mature  stand,  either  through 
clear  cutting,  the  final  stage  of  a  shelterwood  regime,  or  overstory 
removal. 

Flora  -  All  the  plants  in  a  given  area. 

Forbs  -  Herbaceous  plants;  most  often  used  pertaining  to  herbaceous  plants 
eaten  by  wildlife. 

Foreground-middleground  -  In  the  SCCSYUs,  the  area  visible  from  a  travel 
route,  use  area,  or  other  observer  position  to  a  distance  of  about  3 
miles.   The  outer  boundary  of  this  zone  is  defined  as  the  point  where  the 
texture  and  form  of  individual  plants  are  no  longer  apparent  in  the 
landscape.   Vegetation  is  apparent  only  in  patterns  or  outline. 

Forest  Canopy  -  The  more  or  less  continuous  cover  of  branches  and  foliage 
formed  collectively  by  the  crowns  of  adjacent  trees  and  other  woody 
growth. 

Forest  Land  -  Land  that  is  now,  or  is  capable  of  becoming,  at  least  10 

percent  stocked  with  forest  trees  and  that  has  not  been  developed  for 
nontimber  use. 

Forest  Management  Program  -  Includes  timber  activity  plan  and  all  forest 
resource  related  program  activity  plans. 

Forest  Type  Island  -  An  aggregation  of  trees  occupying  a  specific  area  and 

sufficiently  uniform  in  composition,  age,  arrangement  and  condition  to  be 
distinguishable  from  vegetation  on  adjoining  areas. 

Groundwater  -  Subsurface  water  in  the  zone  of  saturation. 

Growing  Stock  -  The  amount  of  standing,  green  timber  retained  to  produce 
forest  products;  also  known  as  forest  capital. 
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Habitat  -  The  environment  in  which  an  organism  occurs. 

High  Lead  Logging  -  A  cable  yarding  system  in  which  lead  blocks  are  hung  on 
a  spar  or  tower  to  provide  lift  to  the  front  end  of  logs  giving  partial 
suspension. 

Historic  Resources  -  All  evidences  of  human  activity  that  date  from  historic 
(i.e.,  recorded  history)  periods.   These  resources  include  documentary 
data  (i.e.,  written  records,  archival  material,  photographs,  maps,  etc.), 
sites,  artifacts,  environmental  data,  and  all  other  relevant  information. 
Also  included  are  loctions  where  documented  historical  events  took  place, 
even  though  no  physical  evidence  of  the  events  remain  other  than  the 
setting.   Historic  resources  are  cultural  resources  and  may  be  considered 
archeological  resources  when  archeological  work  is  involved  in  their 
identification  and  interpretation. 

Igneous  Rock  -  Rock  formed  from  the  cooling  and  solidification  of  molten 
rock. 

Infiltration  (soil)  -  Downward  entry  of  water  into  the  soil. 

Intensive  Forest  Management  Lands  -  All  commercial  forest  land  that  is 

part  of  the  timber  production  base  for  allowable  cut  calculation  in  the 
South  Coast-Curry  Sustained  Yield  Units. 

Intensive  Timber  Production  Base  -  Base  Acreage  intensively  managed  for 

timber  production  using  a  50  year  minimum  harvest  age  in  the  allowable 
cut  computation. 

Intermediate  Cuttings  -  Any  removal  of  merchantable  trees  from  a  stand  prior 
to  the  final  harvest  cutting,  i.e.,  commercial  thinning,  sanitation/sal- 
vage, or  shelterwood  regeneration  cuttings. 

Landing  -  Any  place  on  or  adjacent  to  the  logging  site  where  logs  are  as 
sembled  for  further  transport. 

Landscape  Character  -  The  arrangement  of  a  particular  landscape  as  formed  by 
the  variety  and  intensity  of  the  basic  elements  of  form,  line,  color  and 
texture.   These  factors  give  the  area  a  distinctive  quality  which 
distinquishes  it  from  its  immediate  surroundings. 

Landscape  Features  -  The  land  and  water  form,  vegetation,  and  structures 
which  compose  the  characteristic  landscape. 

Leach  -  Usually  refers  to  the  movement  of  chemicals  through  soil  by  water; 
may  also  refer  to  movement  of  herbicides  out  of  leaves,  stems  or  roots 
into  the  air  or  soil. 

Log  Flows  -  Destinations  of  harvested  timber  by  origin.   Origins  used  herein 
are  management  units  and  counties  or  county  groupings;  destinations  are 
communities,  counties  or  groupings  of  counties  within  which  the  primary 
processing  of  timber  takes  place. 
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Lumber  and  Wood  Products,  except  Furniture  -  Defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  as  Major 
Group  #24,  which  includes  logging  contractors  engaged  in  cutting  timber 
and  pulpwoods;  merchant  sawmills,  lath  mills,  shingle  mills,  planing 
mills,  plywood  mills,  and  veneer  mills  engaged  in  producing  lumber  and 
wood  basic  materials;  and  establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing  finish- 
ed articles  made  entirely  or  mainly  of  wood  or  wood  substitutes.   Certain 
types  of  establishments  producing  wood  products  are  classified  elsewhere, 
e.g.,  furniture  and  office  and  store  fixtures  are  classified  in  Major 
Group  #25. 

Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  -  Land  use  plan  for  public  lands  which  pro- 
vides a  set  of  goals,  objectives,  and  constraints  for  a  specific  planning 
area  to  guide  the  development  of  detailed  plans  for  the  management  of 
each  resource. 

Mass  Failure  -  See  Mass  Movement. 

Mass  Movement  -  Downslope  movement  of  soil  and  rock  caused  by  gravity;  may  be 
slow  (creep)  or  rapid  (landslide,  debris  avalanche). 

Metamorphic  Rock  -  Rock  formed  from  preexisting  rocks  but  changed  by  heat 
and/or  pressure  to  rock  with  new  physical,  chemical  and  mineralogical 
properties. 

Microclimate  -  The  climatic  condition  of  a  small  area  modified  from  the 
general  climatic  conditions  by  local  differences  in  elevation  or 
exposure. 

Minimum  Harvest  Age  -  The  lowest  age  of  a  stand  to  be  scheduled  for  final 
harvest. 

Mixing  Height  -  The  height  above  the  ground  through  which  vertical  mixing  of 
air  is  relatively  vigorous. 

Mortality-Salvage  -  See  sanitation/salvage  cutting. 

Multiple  Use  -  Management  of  the  public  lands  and  their  various  resource 

values  so  that  they  are  utilized  in  the  combination  that  will  best  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  American  people. 

National  Register  of  Historic  Places  -  The  official  list,  established  by  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  of  the  Nation's  cultural  resources 
worthy  of  preservation.   The  Register  lists  archeological ,  historic,  and 
architectural  properties  (i.e.,  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures, 
and  objects)  nominated  for  their  local,  State,  or  national  significance 
by  State  and/or  Federal  agencies  and  approved  by  the  National  Register 
staff.   The  Register  is  maintained  by  the  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service. 
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Non-commercial  Forest  Land  -  Land  which  is  not  capable  of  yielding  at  least 
20  cubic  feet  of  wood  per  acre  per  year  from  commercial  species,  or  land 
which  is  capable  of  producing  only  non-commercial  tree  species. 

Non-degradation  Policy  -  Use  of  the  highest  and  best  practicable  treatment 
and/or  control  of  wastes,  activities  and  flows  to  maintain  water  quality 
at  the  highest  possible  levels. 

Non-forest  Land  -  Land  that  has  been  developed  for  non-timber  uses  or  land 
that  is  incapable  of  being  10  percent  stocked  with  forest  trees. 

Non-point  Source  Pollution  -  Pollution  caused  by  the  introduction  of 

materials  from  diffuse  sources  (e.g.,  sediment,  nutrients),  or  from  a 
natural  or  manmade  alteration  in  the  stream  system. 

O&C  Lands  -  Public  lands  granted  to  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
Company  and  subsequently  revested  to  the  United  States. 

Old-Growth  Dependent  -  An  animal  species  so  adapted  that  it  can  exist  only  in 
old-growth  forests. 

Operations  Inventory  -  An  intensive  forest  inventory  which  provides  managers 
with  information  showing  the  location,  acreage,  silvicultural  needs,  and 
mortality-salvage  or  thinning  needs  within  each  section  of  public  land. 

Paleontology  -  A  science  dealing  with  the  life  of  past  geological  periods  as 
known  from  fossil  remains. 

Partial  Cutting  -  Tree  removal  other  than  by  clearcutt ing. 

Particulates  -  Finely  divided  solid  or  liquid  particles  in  the  air  or  in  an 
emission;  includes  dust,  smoke  fumes,  mist,  spray  and  fog. 

Peak  Flow  -  The  highest  amount  of  stream  or  river  flow  occurring  in  a  year  or 
for  a  single  storm  event. 

Perched  Water  Table  -  The  surface  of  a  local  zone  of  saturation  held  above 

the  main  body  of  groundwater  by  an  an  impermeable  layer  or  stratum, 

usually  clay,  and  separated  by  the  main  body  of  ground  water  by  an 
unsaturated  zone. 

Permeability  (soil)  -  The  quality  of  a  soil  horizon  that  enables  water  or  air 
to  move  through  it;  may  be  limited  by  the  presence  of  one  nearly  imperme- 
able horizon  even  though  the  others  are  permeable. 

Personal  Income  -  the  income  received  by  all  individuals  in  the  economy  from 
all  sources;  made  up  of  wage  and  salary  disbursements,  proprietors  in- 
come, rental  income  of  persons,  dividends,  personal  interest  income,  and 
the  difference  between  transfer  payments  and  personal  contributions  for 
social  insurance. 
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Phytoplankton  -  Suspended,  floating  or  weakly  swimming  microscopic  aquatic 
plants. 

Plankton  -  Organisms  of  relatively  small  size,  mostly  microcscopic ,  that 

either  have  relatively  small  powers  of  locomotion  or  drift  in  the  water 
subject  to  the  action  of  waves  and  currents. 

Plant  Community  -  An  association  of  plants  of  various  species  found  growing 
together  in  different  areas  with  similar  site  characteristics. 

Plantation  Release  -  Any  action  taken  on  an  established  commercial  timber 

stand  to  control  stand  composition  and  promote  dominance  and/or  growth  of 
suitable  tree  species.   Treatments  may  include  mechanical  or  manual 
slashing  of  undesirable  brush  and  tree  species,  herbicide,  biological,  or 
a  combination  of  methods.   Forest  fertilization  is  not  considered  a 
Release  treatment. 

Plantation  Stocking  Maintenance  -  Any  vegetation  management  action  taken  on 
an  unestablished  stand  to  promote  the  survival  and  establishment  of 
suitable  trees.   Treatments  may  include  using  biological,  mechanical,  or 
manual  weeding,  mulching,  herbicide  or  a  combination  of  methods. 

Precommercial  Thinning  -  Partial  cuttings  made  in  immature  stands  (10-25 
years)  in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  remaining  trees  by  making 
available  increased  soil  moisture,  thereby  increasing  total  yield  from  the 
stand. 

Prehistoric  -  Pertaining  to  that  period  of  time  before  written  history.   In 
North  America,  "prehistoric"  usually  refers  to  the  pre-Columbian  period. 

Progeny  Site  -  A  test  area  for  evaluating  parent  seed  trees  by  comparing  the 
performance  of  their  offspring  seedlings. 

Protection  -  Any  action  taken  to  protect  suitable  trees  from  adverse  elements 
such  as  weather,  animals,  insects,  and  disease.   Treatments  include  all 
practices  which  increase  chances  for  survival  and  normal  growth  of 
desired  tree  species. 

Public  Lands  -  Any  land  and  interest  in  land  owned  by  the  United  States  with- 
in the  several  States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.   May  include  public  domain,  O&C  or 
acquired  lands  in  any  combination. 

Public  Domain  Lands  -  Original  holdings  of  the  United  States  never  granted  or 
conveyed  to  other  jurisdictions. 

Recharge  -  Process  by  which  water  is  added  to  the  zone  of  saturation,  as  in 
recharge  of  an  aquifer. 

Recreation  Opportunity  Setting  -  Combination  of  physical,  biological,  social, 
and  managerial  conditions  that  give  value  to  a  place. 
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Reforestation  -  Rees tabli shment  of  a  tree  crop  on  forest  land. 

Regeneration  -  The  renewal  of  a  commercial  tree  crop,  whether  by  natural  or 
artificial  means;  also,  the  young  crop  itself. 

Regeneration  Period  -  The  time  it  takes  for  a  new  commercial  timber  stand  to 
become  stocked  following  the  date  of  a  timber  sale. 

Regulated  Forest  -  A  forest  comprised  of  a  desired  (usually  even) 

distribution  of  age  classes  or  tree  sizes,  when  the  growth  equals  the  cut 
(at  the  highest  level  sustainable)  and  when  the  level  of  growing  stock 
remains  relatively  constant. 

Relict  -  A  remnant  or  fragment  of  a  flora  that  remains  from  a  former  period 
when  it  was  more  widely  distributed. 

Riparian  Habitat  (Area  or  Zone)  -  Those  terrestrial  areas  where  the 

vegetation  complex  and  microclimate  conditions  are  products  of  the 
combined  presence  and  influence  of  perennial  and/or  intermittent  water, 
associated  high  water  tables  and  soils  which  exhibit  some  wetness 
characteristics . 

Runoff  -  That  part  of  precipitation,  as  well  as  any  other  flow  contributions, 
which  appears  in  surface  streams,  either  perennial  or  intermittent. 

Sanitation/Salvage  Cutting  -  Removal  of  individual  trees  killed  or  injured  by 
fire,  insects,  disease,  etc.,  and  the  removal  of  those  trees  likely  to 
die  prior  to  final  harvest  cut  so  as  to  utilize  merchantable  material. 

Sawlog  -  A  log  considered  suitable  in  size  and  quality  for  producing  sawn 
timber. 

Scarcity  (of  Scenic  Quality  Values)  -  A  scenic  resource  which  is  very  rare  or 
unique  within  a  region,  or  may  be  somewhat  more  common  but,  because  of 
its  distinguishing  characteristics,  is  unusually  memorable. 

Scenic  Quality  -  The  degree  of  harmony,  contrast,  and  variety  within  a 
landscape. 

Scenic  Quality  Class  -  The  value  (A,  B,  or  C)  assigned  a  scenic  quality 

rating  unit  by  applying  the  scenic  quality  evaluation  key  factors  which 
indicate  the  relative  visual  importance  of  the  unit  to  the  other  units 
within  the  physiographic  region  in  which  it  is  located. 

Scribner  Log  Rule  -  A  log  rule  constructed  from  diagrams  which  shows  the 

number  of  1-inch  boards  which  can  be  drawn  in  a  circle  representing  the 
small  end  of  a  log;  assumes  a  1/4-inch  saw  kerf,  makes  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  slabs,  and  disregards  taper. 
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Sediment  Yield  -  The  quantity  of  sediment,  measured  in  dry  weight  or  by 

volume,  transported  in  water  flowing  through  a  stream  cross-section  in  a 
given  time.   Consists  of  both  suspended  sediment  and  bedload. 

Sedimentary  Rock  -  A  rock  formed  from  materials  deposited  from  suspension  or 
precipitated  from  solution  and  usually  more  or  less  consolidated;  e.g. 
sandstone,  shale,  limestone  and  conglomerates. 

Seldom  Seen  -  Portions  of  the  landscape  which  are  generally  not  visible  from 
high  and  medium  visual  sensitivity  level  observer  positions,  and  which 
are  visible  beyond  approximately  15  miles  from  those  positions. 

Sensitivity  -  As  applied  to  visual  resource  management,  that  degree  of 
concern  expressed  by  the  user  toward  scenic  quality  and  existing  or 
proposed  visual  change  in  a  particular  characteristic  landscape. 

Serai  Stage  -  The  relatively  transitory  communities  within  a  sere. 

Sere  -  The  whole  series  of  communities  which  develop  in  a  given  situation. 

Shelterwood  Cutting  -  A  series  of  partial  cuttings  designed  to  establish  a 
new  crop  of  trees  under  the  protection  of  the  old. 

Silviculture  -  The  art  of  producing  and  tending  a  forest. 

Siphon  -  A  pipe  which  uses  atmospheric  pressure  to  transfer  water  from  one 
point  to  another  against  gravity. 

Site  Class  -  A  measure  of  the  relative  productive  capacity  of  an  area  for 
timber  or  other  vegetation. 

Site  Preparation  -  Any  action  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  reforestation 

effort  (natural  or  artificial)  to  create  an  environment  which  is  favorable 
for  survival  of  suitable  trees  during  the  first  growing  season.   This 
environment  can  be  created  by  altering  ground  cover,  soil  or  micros ite 
conditions,  using  biological,  mechanical,  or  manual  clearing,  prescribed 
burning,  herbicide  or  a  combination  of  methods 

Slash  -  The  branches,  bark,  tops,  cull  logs,  and  broken  or  uprooted  trees 
left  on  the  ground  after  logging  has  been  completed. 

Snag  -  A  standing  dead  tree  from  which  the  leaves  and  most  of  the  limbs 
have  fallen. 

Soil  -  The  unconsolidated  mineral  and  organic  material  on  the  immeditate 
surface  of  the  earth  that  serves  as  a  natural  medium  for  the  growth  of 
land  plants. 

Soil  Mapping  Unit  -  A  combination  of  soils,  or  miscellaneous  land  type  or 

types  that  can  be  shown  at  the  scale  of  mapping  for  the  defined  purposes 
of  the  survey;  the  basis  for  the  delineations  of  a  soil  survey  map. 
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Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  -  An  industrial  classification 
system  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  defines 
industries  in  accordance  with  the  composition  and  structure  of  the 
economy  and  covers  the  entire  field  of  economic  activity.   Refer  to 
lumber  and  wood  products  for  an  explanation  of  SIC  24. 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  -  The  official  within  each  State, 
authorized  by  the  State  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  act  as  a  liaison  for  purposes  of  implementing  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

Stream  Order  -  A  system  of  stream  classification.   Each  small  unbranched 

tributory  is  a  first-order  stream.   Two  first-order  streams  join  to  make 
a  second-order  stream.   A  third  order  stream  has  only  first  and 
second-order  tributaries,  and  so  forth. 

Subsurface  Flow  -  Horizontal  movement  of  water  through  the  soil  profile. 

Succession  -  The  orderly  process  of  plant  community  change.   Process  by  which 
one  plant  community  will  succeed  another  over  time  given  the  same 
climatic  conditions. 

Surplus  Inventory  -  A  temporary  (1-3  decades)  excess  of  growing  stock  over 
and  above  that  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  even  flow  level. 

Survival  Cover  -  Cover  required  by  animals  to  mitigate  effects  of  a  period  of 
severe  weather  that  cannot  be  met  by  thermal  cover.   The  objective  of 
survival  cover  is  to  provide  a  forest  stand  structure  which  will 
intercept  snow  during  severe  storms  and  provide  significant  quantities  of 
forage  in  the  same  stand.   Stand  closure  should  be  at  least  75%  or  more. 

Suspended  Sediment  -  Sediment  suspended  in  a  fluid  by  the  upward  components 
of  turbulent  currents  or  by  colloidal  suspension. 

Sustained  Yield  -  The  yield  that  a  forest  can  produce  continuously  at  a  given 
intensity  of  management. 

Teratogenicity  -  Ability  of  a  substance  to  cause  abnormal  development  of  a 
fetus. 

Texture  (soil)  -  The  relative  proportion  of  sand,  silt  and  clay  (expressed  as 
percentages)  in  a  soil;  grouped  into  standard  classes  and  subclasses  in 
the  USDA  Soil  Survey  Manual. 

Thermal  Cover  -  Cover  used  by  animals  to  ameliorate  effects  of  weather.  For 
elk,  a  stand  of  conifer  trees  40  feet  or  more  tall  with  an  average  crown 
closure  of  70%  or  more.  For  deer,  cover  may  include  saplings,  shrubs  or 
trees  at  least  5  feet  tall  with  75%  crown  cover. 

Timber  Lands  -  See  Forest  Land. 
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Timber  Production  Base  -  Acres  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  allowable 
cut  (see  high  intensity  forest  management  lands). 

Timber  Production  Capability  Classification  (TPCC)  -  A  classification  system 
that  identifies  the  commercial  forest  and  base  capable  of  producing 
timber  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

True  Fir  -  A  member  of  the  genus  Abies,  e.g.,  white  fir  (Abies  concolor) . 
Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziesii )  is  not  a  true  fir. 

Understory  Species  -  Shade-tolerant  plant  species  which  characteristically 
grow  beneath  the  forest  canopy;  e.g.,  blackberry  and  rhododenron. 

Unit  Resource  Analysis  (URA)  -  A  BLM  planning  document  which  contains  a 

comprehensive  inventory  and  analysis  of  the  resources  within  a  specified 
geographic  area  and  an  analysis  of  their  potential  for  development. 

Vigil  Quest  Site  -  A  rock  circle  located  on  a  prominent  peak  visited  by 
prehistoric  people  for  spiritual  reasons 

Visit  -  The  entry  of  any  person  into  site  or  area  of  land  or  water  generally 
recognized  as  providing  outdoor  recreation.   Visits  may  occur  either  as 
recreation  visits  or  as  non-recreation  visits. 

Visitor-day  -  Twelve  visitor-hours,  which  may  be  aggregated  continuously, 
intermittently  or  simultaneously  by  one  or  more  persons.   Visitor-days 
may  occur  either  as  recreation  visitor-days  or  as  non-recreation 
visitor-days. 

Visual  Resource  -  The  land,  water,  vegetation,  animals  and  other  features 
that  are  visible  on  all  public  lands  (scenic  values). 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  -  The  planning,  design  and  implementation  of 
management  objectives  to  provide  acceptable  levels  of  visual  impacts  for 
all  BLM  resource  management  activities. 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  -  The  degree  of  alteration  that  is  accept 
able  within  the  characteristic  landscape.   Based  upon  the  physical  and 
sociological  characteristics  of  any  given  homogeneous  area  and  serves  as  a 
management  objective. 

Visual  Sensitivity  Level(s)  -  An  index  of  the  relative  degree  of  user 
interest  in  scenic  quality  and  concern  and  attitude  for  existing  or 
proposed  changes  in  the  landscape  features  of  an  area  in  relation  to  other 
areas  in  the  planning  unit. 

Volatilize  -  To  evaporate;  to  change  from  a  liquid  to  a  gas. 

VRM  Class  I  -  A  visual  resource  management  class  designation  with  management 
objectives  to  provide  primarily  for  natural  ecological  changes  only.   It 
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is  applied  to  primitive  areas,  some  natural  areas,  and  other  similar 
situations  where  management  activities  are  to  be  restricted. 


VRM  Class  II  -  A  visual  resource  management  class  designation  with  management 
objectives  specifying  that  changes  in  any  of  the  basic  elements  (form, 
line,  color,  texture)  caused  by  a  management  activity  should  not  be 
evident  in  the  characteristic  landscape. 

VRM  Class  III  -  A  visual  resource  management  class  designation  with 

objectives  specifying  that  changes  in  the  basic  elements  (form,  line, 
color,  texture)  caused  by  a  management  activity  may  be  evident  in  the 
characteristic  landscape.   However,  the  changes  should  remain  subordinate 
to  the  visual  strength  of  the  existing  character. 

VRM  Class  IV  -  A  visual  resource  management  class  designation  with  management 
objectives  specifying  that  changes  may  subordinate  the  original 
composition  and  character  but  must  reflect  what  could  be  a  natural 
occurrence  within  the  characteristic  landscape. 

Water  Quality  -  The  combined  physical,  chemical  and  biological  characteris- 
tics of  water  bodies. 

Watershed  -  The  area  drained  by  a  given  stream. 

Yarding  -  The  act  or  process  of  conveying  logs  to  a  landing. 
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